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VOL.    II. 


ST.    CATHERINE,    AND   THE   COMPANY    OF   THE    B.    VIRGIN 


CHAPTER    I 

The    Homeward    Journey 
(Oct.  1376  to  Jan.  1377.) 

CATHERINE  had  received  from  the  Pope  a  hundred  florins 
for  the  expenses  of  her  homeward  journey,  to  which  sum 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  added  a  hundred  francs.  Her  motive  for 
directing  her  course  to  Toulon  rather  than  to  Marseilles  was  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  Papal  cortege,  and  also  because 
her  own  journey  to  Genoa  was  to  be  performed  by  land.  She 
must  unavoidably  have  passed  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  La 
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Sainte  Baume,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  would  not 
have  turned  aside  U)  visit  the  sanctuary  of  her  beloved  patron  and 
mother  St,  Mary  Magdalen.  It  so,  however,  her  biographers 
have  neglected  to  record  the  fact,  and  it  is  at  Toulon  that  we 
come  on  the  first  traces  of  the  travellers.  Having  reached  that 
city  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  Catherine,  according  to  her 
custom,  retired  at  once  to  her  apartment ;  she  wished  to  observe 
the  strictest  privacy,  and  had  charged  her  com[)anions  not  to  let 
it  be  known  she  was  there.  "Hut,"  says  Raymund,  "the  very 
stones  appeared  to  announce  her  arrival.  First  women,  and  then 
men,  flocked  to  our  residence,  demanding  to  see  the  Saint  who 
had  come  from  the  Pontifical  Court.  The  landlord  having 
admitted  she  was  there,  it  became  impossible  to  keep  back  the 
crowd,  and  we  were  forced  to  let  the  women  enter.  One  of 
them  brought  an  infant  whose  body  was  so  swollen  that  it  was 
piteous  to  behold,  and  some  of  those  present  asked  Catherine 
to  hold  the  child  for  a  moment  in  her  arms.  At  first  she 
refused,  desiring  to  shun  the  notice  of  men,  but  at  last,  over- 
come by  compassion,  she  did  as  they  asked  her ;  and  hardly  was 
the  infant  placed  in  her  arms  than  it  was  completely  restored. 
I  was  not  present  when  this  occurred ;  but  it  was  so  well  certi- 
fied that  the  Bishop  of  the  city  sent  for  me,  and  relating  what 
had  happened,  informed  me  that  the  child  was  nephew  to  his 
Vicar-General ;  and  he  requested  me  to  obtain  for  him  an  inter- 
view with  Catherine." 

From  Toulon  it  is  generally  agreed  that  she  and  her  com- 
panions travelled  to  Genoa  by  land.  Nevertheless  we  learn  from 
a  letter  written  by  John  of  the  Cells  to  William  Flete  that  at  one 
point  their  land  journey  suffered  a  temporary  interruption.  "  A 
certain  prelate,"  says  Don  John,  "worthy  of  all  credit,  related  to 
me  as  follows  :  '  I  was  at  Nurcia  the  same  day  that  Catherine 
went  to  the  Pope,  and  such  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  ran 
to  receive  her  blessing,  that  to  my  knowledge  the  heavenly  virgin 
rose  by  night,  and,  taking  ship,  fled  from  the  tumult.' "  On  the 
whole  sea-coast  from  Tuscany  to  Marseilles  no  place  of  this  name 
occurs,   unless  indeed  we  identify  it  with   Nice,  which   by  the 
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Italians  is  calli'tl  Ni//.a  ;'  l)iil  llic  mention  ol  the  Tope's  presence 
lluic  lenders  it  almost  certain  that  some  town  on  the  Oull  of 
Cii'iioa  is  here  intended;  and  a  little  experience  in  the  fatality 
\vl>i(  I)  a((  om|)ani(  s  the  rc-coid  ol'  names  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
fact  that  Nurcia  finds  no  place  in  modern  geography. 

The  road  which  ( 'athcrine  followed  must  have  been  that  known 
as  the  Cornii/icov  Coniicc^  being  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Emilian  way.  Running  along  the  side  of  the  rocks  and  in  S(;me 
places  overhanging  the  sea,  its  dangers  were  increased  by  the 
torrents  which  rush  down  from  the  hills,  sometimes  rendering 
even  the  i)resent  coast-road  diflicult  of  transit.  Its  beauties  at 
least  equalled  its  dangers,  each  turn  of  that  mountain  path 
opening  on  some  new  bay  or  headland,  while  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  seen  breaking  in  jewelled  spray  on  the 
rocks  below.  Then  as  now  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  would  have 
been  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  per- 
fuming the  air  with  their  rich  blossoms,  and  mingling  their  foliage 
with  that  of  the  olives  and  the  stone  pines;  and  at  Bordighera 
Catherine  would  probably  have  found  a  welcome  from  the 
Ikethren  of  her  Order  long  established  on  that  lovely  spot,  some- 
times called  "the  Jericho  of  Italy"  from  the  abundance  of  palm 
trees  which  still  give  so  Oriental  an  aspect  to  the  scenery,  and 
which,  with  other  features  in  the  landscape,  irresistibly  awaken  in 
the  heart  of  the  traveller  memories  of  the  Holy  Land.^ 

^  The  theory  of  their  identity  has  this  difficulty.  The  accurate  Bishop  of 
SinigagHa,  in  his  Itinerary,  informs  us  that  the  Pope's  flotilla  passed  Nice  on 
the  9th  of  October.  Now  on  the  3rd  of  October  St.  Catherine  had  gone  on 
to  Voragine,  and  would  certainly  not  have  retraced  her  steps  to  Nice.  {Notale 
relative  ad  alctine  visioni  aviite  da  Sta.  Caterina  nella  terra  di  Voragine^  ed 
altrove.     Cod.  T.  iii.  7  a,  carte  295.) 

2  "The  noble  palm  trees  of  Bordighera  almost  gird  it  round  on  the  western 
and  northern  sides,  and  grow  in  profusion  in  coppices  and  woods,  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  gnarled  giants  of  one  thousand  years'  reputed  age  to  little  suckers 
that  may  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  There  are  probably  now  more  palms  in 
Bordighera  alone  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land  "  {Dean  Alford).  "  The 
olives  here  tell  us  of  Olivet  and  the  garden  ;  the  lilies  carry  us  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  the  hillside  tanks,  waving  streams,  and  water-brooks  swollen 
by  sudden  rain,  all  speak  to  us  of  Palestine"  {/.  A.  Symonds). 
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Continuing  her  journey,  then,  along  this  road  (in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  her  companions  treacherously  abandoned  her, 
taking  with  him  the  money  which  she  had  given  him  for  their 
expenses),  she  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  October  at  Voragine  or 
Varezze,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from  Genoa.  "  De- 
scried through  groves  of  oranges  and  palm-trees,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  *'  may  still  be  seen  the  tower  of  the  church  where  was 
probably  baptized  the  Blessed  James  of  Voragine,"  of  the  Order 
of  I'reachers,  who  in  his  day  was  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and 
author  of  that  celebrated  collection  of  Saints'  Lives,  known  as 
the  "  Golden  Legend."  Catherine  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  a 
spot  connected  with  that  holy  man,  with  whose  book  she  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  In  fact,  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  was 
the  most  popular  book  of  spiritual  reading  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  St.  Catherine  makes  allusions  to  it  in  several  of  her  letters. 
This  visit  to  Voragine  is  not  mentioned  by  Raymund  in  his 
Legend,  although  it  was  accompanied  by  some  sufficiently  re- 
markable circumstances.  Bartholomew  Dominic,  however,  speaks 
of  it  in  his  deposition ;  and  certain  notes  regarding  it  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Communal  Library  at  Siena,  from 
an  authentic  copy  of  which  I  will  proceed  to  restore  this  missing 
page  of  St.  Catherine's  history. 

"  A  certain  Simon  Mafei  of  Voragine,  a  man  of  credit,  in  a 
document  written  on  parchment  and  dated  in  the  year  1381, 
which  agrees  with  others  preserved  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Maria 
Annunciata  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  declares,  that  in  the  year 
1376  St.  Catherine  when  returning  from  Avignon,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  transact  important  affairs  regarding  the  Holy  Church 
with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  came  into  the  parts  of  Voragine,  that 
she  might  visit  the  country  of  the  Blessed  James,  Archbishop  of 
Genoa.  She  was  accompanied  by  F.  Raymund  of  Capua,  her 
confessor,  and  she  found  the  place,  through  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  plague,  so  utterly  depopulated,  that  there  remained  only  a 
very  few  people  alive.  The  houses  were  all  deserted,  and  the 
grass  was  growling  even  over  the  gates.  It  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  find  any  person  to  take  her  in  and  give  her  hospitality.    At 
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last,  passing  tluou^li  one  sticcl  wlicrc  now  stands  llic  hospital, 
slur  nut,  behind  the  house,  a  woman  of  the  place,  named  Costa, 
wiio  lodged  her  in  her  house,  and  related  t(j  her  the  cause  of  the 
depopulation  ol  tin-  said  town.  And  she,  horrified  by  the  narra 
tive,  as  well  as  by  all  she  had  seen  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
was  moved  by  pity  to  make  a  special  i)rayer  for  the  people  who 
survived,  and  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  recommending 
them  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  and  to  the  Hlesscd  Virgin  Mary. 
Before  she  left  the  said  town,  she  told  the  people  who  were  yet 
to  be  found  in  it,  that  they  must  set  about  building  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  that  the  place  would  never 
more  be  molested  by  the  plague,  and  that  whoever  having  the 
plague  on  him  should  bring  it  to  the  town,  should  also  take  ii 
away.  In  the  morning  she  took  the  road  towards  Genoa,  in 
company  with  the  said  Raymund  her  confessor,  and  passed 
through  another  street  which  led  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Annunciation  (called  now  Our  Lady  of  Graces),  founded  in 
the  year  1189,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  a  certain  hermit, 
but  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Friars  Preachers  ;  and  being  accom- 
panied by  a  few  peasants,  when  she  had  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  spot,  she  told  them,  as  well  as  the  said  F.  Ray- 
mund, that  the  town  having  had  a  man  so  illustrious  as  the 
Blessed  James,  their  compatriot,  they  should  build  a  convent  for 
the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  which  was  done  many 
years  afterwards  by  some  persons  devout  to  the  Order,  and  among 
others  by  the  aforesaid  Simon  Mafei.  Then  the  Saint  with  her 
confessor  entered  into  the  church  and  prayed  there ;  which  ended, 
they  took  their  leave,  thanking  all  for  the  charity  shown  them  ; 
and  giving  them  a  blessing,  they  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
city  of  Genoa." 

To  this  account  we  must  append  that  of  the  most  accurate  of 
all  the  Saint's  biographers,  F.  Bartholomew  Dominic,  who  gives 
us  these  additional  particulars  in  his  deposition.  "  Having  reached 
Voragine  about  the  hour  of  Vespers,"  he  says,  "Catherine  called 
F  Raymund  to  her,  and  said  to  him,  '  God  has  even  now  made 
known  to  me  that,  after  some  years  have  passed,  you  will  on  this 
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same  day,  ttic  vigil  ot  St.   Iraiuis,  witti  your  own  hand  transfer 
my  body  from  one  tomb  to  another.'     Raymund  reijcatcd  these 
words  the  same  evening  to  liartliolomew,  and  the  prediction  was 
verified  by  the  event.     The  promise  made  by  the  Saint  to  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Voragine  has  also  been  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  down  even  to  our  own  times ;  and  that  in  a  manner  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  without  notice.     The  Commune  of  the 
town  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  her  instructions.     They  erected 
u  chapel  in  honour  of  the   Holy  'I'rinity,  of  the   lilessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the   IJlessed  James  of  Voragine;   and  after  the 
canonisation  of  St.  Catherine,  they  included  her  name  also  in  the 
dedication.     Never  since  that  time   has  the  plague  visited  the 
town,  :ind  its  immunity  from  every  kind  of  pestilence  is  a  thing 
so  generally  known,  that  on  various  occasions,  when  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  suffering  from  this  scourge,  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  refuge  here  ;  and  by  so  doing  have  rendered 
the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  Saint's  words  more  evident : 
for  coming  hither  with  the  infection  on  them,  they  have  themselves 
died,  but  never  communicated  the  disease  to  any  of  the  citizens 
of  Voragine  ;  and  instances  of  this  extraordinary  protection  enjoyed 
by  them  are  recorded  in  the  year  1579,  1630,  and  1706,  and  even 
in  the  more  recent  visitations  of  the  cholera.     The  gratitude  of 
the  people  to  their  great  protectress  is  literally  unbounded.     By 
a  decree  of  the  Magistrates  she  was  declared  chief  patroness  of 
their  city ;   a  mass  was  ordered  to  be  daily  celebrated  in    her 
honour  within   the  chapel  already  mentioned,  and  her  feast   is 
celebrated  by  processions  and  other  extraordinary  devotions,  at 
which  persons  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  are  accustomed 
to  attend.     No  inhabitant  of  Voragine  would  think  of  adopting 
any  other  means  of  preservation  from  pestilence,  and  they  take 
a  pride  in  showing  themselves,  above  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
place,  her  true  and  loyal    clients."     {Relaz.  del  Fassagio  di.  S. 
Cath.  in  Voragine^  MS.  Siena.) 

On  leaving  Voragine  the  little  party  pursued  their  way  to 
Genoa,  where  they  were  charitably  entertained  for  more  than  a 
month   in   the   house   of  a  noble  lady  named  Orietta   Scotta. 
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(laffarini  calls  her  "a  (lovoiil  and  im>I)Ic  malron."  Her  lamily 
was  ill  lact  oiu*  ol  llu-  iimst  illustrious  ol  ilir  land,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  Scottish  in  ori^^in,  aiu]  lo  have  first  settled  in  Italy 
in  the  lime  of  ( Muirliuuigne.  The  two  brothers  Amico  and 
(Ial)rit;l,  sons  of  William  Scott,  came  to  (ienoa  in  1 120,  and  were 
given  the  command  of  tlur  (Icnocse  troops.  l"V(jui  lialdwin,  son 
of  Amico,  descended  IJarnabo,  tin:  husband  of  our  Saint's  hostess. 
The  Scotli  alurwards  assumed  [\\c.  name  and  arms  of  the 
Oenturioni,  but  they  were  so  proud  of  the  connection  of  their 
ancestress  with  St.  Catherine,  that  the  name  of  Orietla  was 
carefully  perpetuated  in  the  family.  One  letter  addressed  by 
the  Saint  to  this  lady  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  her  epistles 
(No.  334).  The  original  of  this  letter  was  preserved  by  the 
Centurioni  for  300  years  as  a  most  precious  relic,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  last  century,  passing  with  other  valuable 
property  into  the  possession  of  another  family. 

Orietta's  house  was  in  the  Via  Caneto,  leading  to  San  Giorgio, 
and  to  a  very  ancient  Dominican  convent.  The  letter  above 
spoken  of  is  addressed  to  "  Madonna  Orietta  Scotta,  at  the  Cross 
of  Caneto"  so  called  because  at  this  particular  spot  the  streets 
cross.  This  house  was  preserved  in  Burlamacchi's  time,  though 
it  had  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  merchants  ;  and  in 
it  was  still  to  be  seen  St.  Catherine's  room,  converted  into  a 
chapel. 

Raymund  informs  us  in  his  Legend  that  having  reached  Genoa 
some  days  before  Gregory,  "Catherine  stopped  there  in  order  to 
wait  for  him."  These  words  imply,  but  do  not  actually  inform 
us,  that  they  met  again  at  Genoa ;  but  the  interesting  fact  has 
been  carefully  recorded  by  Cafifarini  in  his  Supplement.  He 
gives  it  on  the  authority  of  F.  Severino  of  Savona,  who  related 
to  him  how  Gregory,  being  much  fatigued  by  his  disastrous  sea- 
voyage,  st9pped  some  days  at  Genoa  to  rest.  How  disastrous 
the  voyage  had  been  the  Itinerary  of  Peter  d'Amely  informs  us. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  abundant  tears  shed  by  all  on  quitting  France, 
we  learn  that  they  were  once  forced  to  land  on  a  desert  and 
inhospitable  shore  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  tempest.     On  the 
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feast  of  St.  Francis  they  encountered  another  storm,  and  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck.  Peter  expresses  himself  as  j)erfectly  astonished 
at  the  inhijsjjitable  lury  of  the  elements,  but  ut  last  hits  on  the 
happy  explanation  that  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  Romans,  to  whom  the  excellent  Pontiff  was  being 
so  barbarously  transported. 

They  at  length  reached  Genoa  on  the  i8th  of  October,  and 
remained  there  ten  days.  During  this  time  the  most  discouraging 
rumours  reached  them  from  Rome,  where  the  popular  leaders, 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  chief  authority  in  the 
absence  of  the  Pope,  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  resign  their  power,  were  stirring  u[)  the  [jeople  to 
insurrection.  Florence,  too,  was  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  desperate  measures,  and  the  French  courtiers  failed  not  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  representing  to  Gregory  the  madness  of 
the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  urge  him,  while  there 
was  yet  time,  to  bend  back  his  steps  to  the  more  hospitable 
shores  of  France.  The  question  of  a  retreat  to  Avignon  was 
even  debated  in  Consistory;  when  learning  that  Catherine  was 
in  Genoa,  Gregory  resolved  to  seek  an  interview  with  her,  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  confirming  his  wavering 
resolution. 

He  went,  therefore,  by  night  to  the  residence  of  Orietta. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this  singular  arrangement.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Pope  was  unwilling  to  summon  Catherine  to  come 
to  him,  lest  he  might  thereby  arouse  the  watchful  jealousy  of 
those  who  surrounded  him ;  whilst  it  was  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  repair  to  her  house  in  the  daytime  without  exciting  public 
notice  :  for,  from  the  dawn  of  day  until  the  evening,  a  countless 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  see  and  consult  her, 
in  such  sort  that  she  was  not  left  free  for  a  moment.  It  did  not 
appear  suitable  to  Gregory's  dignity  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  nor  did  he  think  it  prudent  to  summon  her  to  his  presence, 
desiring  that  their  interview  should  be  unknown  to  the  members 
of  his  suite.  He  went  therefore  to  her  house  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, at  an  hour  when  she  was  less  beset  by  visitors.     On  seeing 
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the  Soverci|;ii  I'onlifr  enter  her  ehamlxr,  Callicrinc  humbly 
prostrated  at  liis  fi-cl.  lie:  al  once  raised  lier  and  spoke  to  her 
with  niueh  afTcction  and  kiiulncss  ;  and  after  a  long  conference, 
heggi'd  iur  to  grant  him  one  favour  before  he  departed  :  it  was 
lliat  she  would  iciucnihti  hini  every  day  in  her  prayers.  1 1  need 
hardly  be  said  that  she  promised  to  obey  his  wishes,  adding  with 
simplicity  and  filial  confidence,  that  she  trusted  he  would  also 
not  forget  her  when  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  At  last  they 
separated,  and  (ircgory  withdrew,  much  edified,  after  giving  her 
his  benediction.' 

Caffarini,  in  his  narrative  of  this  interesting  incident,  has 
dropped  no  liint  that  the  courage  of  the  Pontiff  stood  in  need  of 
reinforcement,  or  that  Catherine  employed  her  influence  with  him 
to  counteract  that  of  his  courtiers.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  pre- 
served in  a  note  affixed  to  the  third  of  her  Prayers,  which  runs  as 
follows  :  "  This  Prayer  was  made  at  Genoa  by  the  said  virgin,  to 
dissuade  Pope  Gregory  from  the  project  of  returnitig  back  :  things 
contrary  to  the  journey  to  Rome  having  been  deliberated  on  in  the 
Consistory."  The  prayer  itself  reveals  the  circumstances  that 
inspired  it ;  possibly  the  words  flowed  from  her  lips  that  same 
night  during  the  anxious  hours  which  elapsed  after  Gregory  had 
quitted  her.  "  O  Eternal  God  !  "  she  exclaims,  "  permit  not  that 
Thy  Vicar  should  yield  to  the  counsels  of  the  flesh,  nor  judge 
according  to  the  senses  and  self-love,  nor  that  he  sutfer  himself  to 
be  terrified  by  any  opposition.  O  Immortal  Love  !  if  Thou  art 
offended  by  his  hesitations  and  delays,  punish  them  on  my  body 
which  I  offer  to  thee  to  be  tormented  and  destroyed  according  to 
Thy  will  and  pleasure  !  "  Her  supplications  prevailed.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  Gregory  left  Genoa  and  directed  his  course 
towards  Leghorn.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  a  retreat ;  and 
thus  for  the  second  time  had  Catherine  infused  her  own  strength 
into  his  heart,  and  braced  him  for  his  noble  purpose.  She  was 
herself  detained  at  Genoa  for  more  than  a  month  in  consequence 
of  sickness  breaking  out  among  her  companions.  The  first  who 
fell  ill  was  Neri  di  Landoccio,  and  the  pain  he  suffered  was  so 

1  Sup.,  Part  2,  Trat.  I,  §  I. 
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intense,  that  unable  either  to  lie  in  bed  or  stand  upright,  he 
crawled  about  the  room  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Catherine, 
compassionating  his  state,  desired  that  a  physician  should  be  sent 
for,  and  Raymund  accordingly  summoned  two  skilful  leeches  to 
prescribe  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  their  prescription  had  no  bene- 
ficial effect.  **They  told  me  plainly,"  he  says,  *'that  they  had 
no  hopes  of  saving  the  patient.  When  I  announced  this  sad 
news  to  the  others  who  were  at  table  with  me,  Stephen  Maconi 
rose  at  once,  full  of  sorrow,  and  hastened  to  Catherine's  room. 
Throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  begged  her  with  tears  not  to 
suffer  his  brother  and  companion,  who  had  undertaken  this 
journey  for  God's  sake  and  hens,  to  die  far  from  his  home,  and  to 
be  buried  in  a  strange  land.  Catherine,  much  moved,  said  to 
him  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  '  My  son,  why  are  you  thus 
troubled?  If  God  wishes  now  to  crown  your  brother  Neri's 
labours,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn.'  But  Stephen 
persisted  in  his  prayer.  '  Oh,  sweetest,  dearest  Mother,'  he  said, 
'  I  conjure  you  to  help  him,  for  I  know  well  enough  that  you  can, 
if  only  you  will.'  Then  Catherine,  unable  to  resist  his  appeal 
and  the  movements  of  her  own  tender  heart,  replied :  '  I  only 
wished  to  s^e  you  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  remind  me  of  your  request  before  I  receive  Com- 
munion at  Mass  to-morrow,  and  I  promise  to  pray  to  God  for 
him;  and  you,  too,  must  pray  that  I  may  be  heard.'  Full  of  joy 
at  having  obtained  this  promise,  Stephen  failed  not  to  present 
himself  to  Catherine  the  next  day  as  she  was  going  to  Mass,  and 
kneeling  humbly,  he  said,  '  Mother,  do  not  disappoint  me.'  She 
gave  him  a  look  of  comfort,  and  passed  on  to  the  chapel ;  and 
having  communicated,  remained  a  long  time  in  ecstasy.  At  last 
she  returned  from  her  abstraction,  and  observing  Stephen  who 
knelt  by  her  side,  she  gave  him  a  comforting  smile,  and  whispered, 
'  You  have  obtained  your  grace.'  '  What,  Mother  ?  '  said  Stephen ; 
*  will  Neri  be  cured  ? '  '  Yes,'  she  replied,  '  God  will  assuredly 
restore  him  to  us.'  At  these  words  Stephen  hastened  to  his  friend 
with  the  good  news,  and  soon  afterwards  the  physicians  arrived, 
and  having  questioned  the  patient,  began  to   comment  on  his 
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woiuK  liul  iiiiproviuicnt,  and  lu  say  lliat  llioiij^h  llicy  \\;u\  ^ivcii 
him  up  tlu'  day  before,  tlicy  believed  now  that  he  would  recover. 
And  so,  iiiderd,  he  (hd,  and  before  long  was  perfectly  restored." 

Stephen  hinisi'lf  was  the  next  to  fall  ill,  worn-out  with  the 
sorrow  he  had  gone  through,  and  the  fatigue  of  nursing  the  others. 
Iwery  one  had  warned  him  that  without  care  he  would  certainly 
be  ill;  and  so  it  came  to  i)ass.  "  lie  kept  his  bed,"  says  Ray- 
mund,  "and  we  did  our  best  to  assist  and  console  him,  for  he 
was  universally  beloved."  Catherine  hearing  of  his  state  came 
to  sec  him,  accompanied  by  her  confessor  and  comj)anions. 
"She  asked  me,"  says  Stephen,  "what  I  was  suffering,  and  I, 
delighted  at  her  sweet  presence,  answered  cheerfully,  'They  tell 
me  that  I  am  suffering,  but  I  know  not  what.'  Then  with 
maternal  tenderness  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  said, 
shaking  her  head  a  little,  'Do  you  hear  what  that  child  says? 
"They  tell  me  that  I  suffer,  but  I  know  not  what,"  and  all  the 
time  he  has  a  violent  fever.'  Then  turning  to  me,  she  added, 
'  I  will  not  allow  you  to  follow  the  example  of  the  others,  but  I 
command  you  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  no  longer  to  have  this 
sickness.  I  will  have  you  completely  restored,  so  that  you  may 
serve  your  companions  as  before.'  Then  she  began  to  speak  of 
God,  as  was  her  custom,  and  while  she  conversed,  I  found  my- 
self perfectly  cured.  I  interrupted  her  discourse  to  declare  my 
recovery  to  all  who  stood  by,  who  were  lost  in  wonder ;  and 
since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  long  years  of  perfect  health. 
Catherine  spoke  in  the  same  tone  of  authority  when  she  cured 
the  venerable  John  of  Vallombrosa,  as  he  affirmed  to  me  when 
he  was  in  his  last  agony,  at  the  Abbey  of  Passignano,  near  Siena. 
I  heard  from  the  very  lips  of  Catherine  a  similar  order  given,  in 
the  absence  of  the  same  monk,  to  two  of  his  disciples  whom  he 
had  sent  to  her.  She  commanded  him  through  them  to  be  sick 
no  longer,  and  to  come  to  her  without  delay,  which  he  did  imme- 
diately. The  holy  religious  wTOte  an  admirable  letter  on  this 
occasion,  which  I  carefully  preserve  in  our  convent."  ^ 

The  long  delay,  caused  by  the  sickness  of  so  many  of  the  party, 

t  Letter  of  Stephen  Maconi,  forming  part  of  the  Process. 
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was  meanwhile  exciting  great  comjilaints  on  the  part  of  those 
who  awaited  their  return  to  Siena.  Lapa,  in  particular,  bitterly 
complained,  and  seems  to  have  written  to  her  daughter  in  a  tone 
of  fretful  reproach,  to  which  Catherine  replied  with  her  usual 
sweetness  and  moderation  :  "  My  dearest  mother  in  our  sweet 
Jesus"  (so  she  writes),  *'  1,  your  miserable  and  unworthy  daughter 
Catherine,  desire  to  comfort  you  in  the  Precious  Blood  of  the 
Son  of  Cod.  I  wish  to  see  you  not  only  the  mother  of  my  body, 
but  also  of  my  soul,  so  that  loving  my  soul  more  than  my  body, 
all  inordinate  tenderness  may  die  in  you,  and  then  you  will  not 
suffer  so  much  for  the  loss  of  my  bodily  presence,  but  be  ready 
for  God's  honour  to  endure  something,  seeing  that  what  I  am 
doing  is  for  His  glory.  .  .  .  You  know  that  it  was  His  will  that 
1  should  go,  and  1  am  sure  you  wish  me  to  do  His  will.  .  .  .  So, 
like  a  good  and  sweet  mother,  you  must  be  content,  and  not  be 
so  disconsolate.  Remember  how  you  acted  when  your  children 
left  you  on  account  of  temporal  affairs,  and  now  when  it  is  a 
question  of  eternal  life,  you  say  you  shall  certainly  die  if  I  do 
not  soon  return.  All  this  comes  because  you  love  that  part  of 
me  which  I  owe  to  you  (my  body)  better  than  the  part  I  received 
from  God.  Raise  your  heart  a  little  to  the  most  sweet  and  holy 
Cross,  and  you  will  find  it  assuage  every  pain.  Consent  to  endure 
a  little  passing  suffering  to  avoid  the  endless  punishment  which 
we  deserve  for  our  sins.  Strengthen  yourself  in  the  love  of  our 
crucified  Jesus,  and  do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  be  abandoned 
either  by  God  or  by  me.  You  will  presently  be  consoled,  and 
then  the  joy  will  be  greater  than  the  pain.  We  shall  soon  return, 
please  God ;  and  should  have  been  back  before  this,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  serious  illness  of  Neri ;  Master  John  and  Brother 
Bartholomew  have  also  been  ill.     Adieu."     (Letter  169.) 

But  it  was  not  her  own  mother  alone  who  waxed  impatient  at 
the  delay.  Catherine  had  to  appease  the  discontent,  not  un- 
mingled  with  jealousy,  of  a  more  important  personage.  This  was 
Donna  Giovanna  di  Corrado  Maconi,  the  mother  of  Stephen. 
She  had  parted  with  her  son,  and  reluctantly  sanctioned  his  form- 
ing one  of  the  company  who  went  to  Avignon,  but  she  began  to 
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be  uneasy  as  luonlh  passed  alter  inoiiili,  and  still  his  return  was 
deferred.  Catherine  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  she  exhorted 
her  to  use  her  wealth  as  a  steward  of  (Jhrist,  and  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  charge  of  bringing'  up  her  children  ;  mindful  that  they, 
no  less  than  her  worldly  possessions,  were  lent  to  her  by  Mini, 
and  must  he  given  to  His  service.  "  Make  the  sacrifice  of  your- 
self and  of  your  children  to  (lod,"  she  says,  "and  if  you  see  that 
(lOd  calls  them,  do  not  resist  His  sweet  will.  If  He  takes  them 
from  you  with  one  hand,  do  you  give  them  to  Him  willi  t^vo^  like 
a  good  and  true  mother  who  loves  their  salvation.  Do  not  choose 
their  state  in  life  for  them  ;  mothers  in  the  world  sometimes  say, 
'  I  wish  my  children  to  please  God,  and  I  think  they  will  serve 
Him  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  any  other  state;'  but  how  often 
it  happens  that  such  poor  mothers,  by  insisting  on  giving  their 
children  to  the  world,  keep  them  neither  for  the  world  nor  for 
God."  She  concludes  her  beautiful  letter  (No.  355)  as  follows  : 
"  Take  courage,  and  have  patience,  and  do  not  be  troubled 
because  I  have  kept  your  Stephen  so  long  :  I  have  taken  good 
care  of  him  and  watched  over  him  well,  for  the  affection  between 
us  makes  of  us  two  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  your  interests, 
as  you  know,  are  mine.  You,  his  mother,  gave  him  birth  once, 
and  I  also  desire  to  give  to  him,  and  you,  and  all  your  family, 
a  spiritual  birth,  in  tears  and  anguish,  offering  my  prayers  to  God 
without  ceasing  for  your  salvation  and  that  of  all  your  family. 
I  will  say  no  more ;  remember  me  to  Corrado,  and  bless  for  me 
all  your  family,  specially  my  new  little  plant,  just  planted  in  the 
garden  of  the  Church.^  Take  good  care  of  her,  and  bring  her 
up  in  all  virtue,  that  she  may  shed  forth  perfume  among  the 
other  flowers.  May  God  keep  you  in  His  holy  grace  !  Adieu." 
During  their  stay  at  Genoa,  Catherine  effected  much  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Caffarini,  in  the  chapter  of  his  Supplement 
already  quoted,  gives  some  interesting  particulars,  communicated 
to  him  by  Fra  Severino,  the  eye-witness  of  all  he  relates.  "  Fra 
Severino,"  he  says,  '*  told  me  that  during  the  long  stay  which 
Catherine  made  at  Genoa,  many  men  of  letters,  doctors,  and 

A  new-born  dau<jhter. 
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luasldrs  in  ihcology  came  to  discourse  with  her.  All  who  heard 
her  with  admiration  and  respect  were  visibly  favoured  by  (lod  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  proud  who  contemned  and  sought  to 
discredit  her  were  severely  punished.  Among  other  examples  v\e 
may  name  that  of  a  certain  doctor  of  great  reputation  and 
eloquence,  but  of  no  less  presumption  and  vanity.  He  auda- 
ciously sneered  at  Catherine,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of  her 
profound  wisdom.  Hut  he  did  not  go  long  without  punishment, 
for  the  Divine  vengeance  struck  him  with  a  sudden  and  terrible- 
death.  In  the  same  city  of  Genoa,  professors  of  letters,  sacred 
and  profane,  lawyers,  the  chief  senators,  and  other  jjcrsons  of 
authority  and  credit  were  not  ashamed  to  ask  and  receive  her 
wise  counsels.  It  was  observed  that  all  who  spoke  with  her 
quitted  her  agitated,  and  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  terror,  as  though 
something  extraordinary  had  hapi)ened  to  them.  She  exhorted 
all  to  penance  with  much  sweetness,  and  attracted  their  esteem 
by  the  holiness  of  her  life." 

Genoa  long  retained  the  memory  of  St.  Catherine's  visit,  and 
cherished  the  traces  of  her  presence  with  jealous  care.  The 
Ligurian  Academy,  addressing  its  congratulations  to  Jerome  Gigli 
on  his  publication  of  her  works  in  1707,  dwells  with  pardonable 
pride  on  the  fact,  that  next  to  Siena  and  Rome  no  city  is  richer 
in  its  associations  with  her  name.  "  The  streets  she  went  through, 
the  places  where  she  lived,  the  apartments  she  occupied,  may 
still  be  distinctly  pointed  out.  From  Capo  di  Monte  towards  the 
east  is  seen  the  ancient  and  solitary  monastery  of  St.  Fruttuoso, 
which  gave  her  shelter  both  on  her  way  from  Tuscany  to  Avignon 
and  on  her  return.  Towards  the  west  lies  the  town  of  Voragine, 
which  she  visited.  The  rural  district  that  leads  tO  the  Croce  di 
Caneto  was  more  than  any  other  sanctified  by  her  footsteps.  The 
house  of  Orietta  Scotta  still  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  that 
lady,  and  in  it  is  the  very  chamber  chosen  by  the  Saint  as  her 
place  of  retirement  and  prayer."^ 

After   remaining  at   Genoa  rather  more  than  a  month,  the 
travellers    once   more    took   ship   and    sailed   for    the    coast    of 

^    Vocabolario  Cateriiiiajio,  p.  395. 
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Tuscany.  'I'licir  passage  was  not  uiiallcudrd  with  dangrr,  if  the 
circumstances  l)ricny  rclat<.'(l  in  the  de[)osition  of  Peter  Ventura 
helong  to  tliis  tiim-.  "It  chanced  once,"  he  says,  "when  tlie 
Saint  was  travelHng  by  sea,  that  she  was  overtaken  l)y  a  violent 
tempest,  so  tliat  the  vessel  in  wiiicli  she  was  suffered  shipwreck 
and  was  broken  to  j)ieccs,  but  she  ha[)pily  reached  the  shore  safe 
and  sound  with  all  her  companions."  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  have  had  fuller  details  regarding  this  adventure, 
but  the  biographers  of  the  Saint  loo  often  observe  the  rule  of 
retrenching  from  their  narrative  the  names  of  places,  and  persons, 
and  the  dates  of  time.  We  know  of  no  other  occasion  when  Cathe- 
rine was  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  except  her  short  trip  to 
Gorgona,  which  was  certainly  attended  by  no  such  disaster  to 
her  and  her  party ;  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  incorrect 
report  of  the  accident  which  happened  to  her  escort  on  their  return 
to  the  island  may  have  furnished  ground  for  the  above  narrative. 
Certain  it  is,  that  neither  Raymund  nor  any  of  the  other  com- 
panions of  the  Saint  on  the  voyage  from  Genoa  have  alluded  to 
the  shipwreck,  though  Raymund  in  his  Legend  lets  us  know  that 
they  were  in  real  peril.  He  tells  the  story,  however,  more  by  way 
of  illustrating  Catherine's  confidence  in  God,  than  with  any  view 
of  describing  the  incidents  of  their  journey.  He  does  not  even 
inform  us  in  so  many  words  that  the  circumstances  of  which  he 
speaks  happened  at  this  particular  time,  though  we  know  it  must 
have  been  so,  this  being  the  only  sea-voyage  in  which  he  was  her 
companion.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,^  "  that  being  on  board  of  a 
ship  with  her  and  many  other  persons,  the  wind  lowered  into  a 
dead  calm  towards  midnight,  and  the  pilot  became  extremely 
anxious  :  we  were  in  a  dangerous  channel ;  if  the  wind  had  taken 
us  sideways,  we  might  have  been  thrown  on  some  neighbouring 
islands  or  floated  into  the  open  sea.  I  gave  notice  to  Catherine 
of  our  danger.  She  answered  in  her  ordinary  tone  :  '  Why  does 
that  trouble  you,  what  have  you  to  do  of  yourselves  ? '  This  was 
her  ordinary  expression  in  time  of  trouble.  She  considered  that 
a  soul   which  has   fixed  its  thoughts  on  God  should  allow  no 

^  Legend,  Part  i,  ch.  ix. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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anxiety  or  distraction  to  cause  it  disc^uiet ;  fur  (iod  knows  all,  and 
can  do  all,  and  He  will  watch  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
such  as  meditate  on  Him.  Hence,  whenever  we  entertained  any 
fear  for  ourselves  or  our  hrethren,  she  would  often  say,  *  What 
have  you  to  do  of  yourselves?  let  (iod  act.  His  eye  is  over  you  ; 
and  He  will  protect  you.'  When,  therefore,  I  heard  her  say  these 
words,  I  took  comfort  and  was  somewhat  reassured  ;  but  presently 
the  wind  changed,  and  blew  in  the  direction  dreaded  by  the  pilot. 
I  mentioned  it  to  Catherine  :  '  Let  him  change  the  helm,  in  the 
name  of  God,'  she  said,  'and  follow  the  wind  that  Heaven  shall 
send  him.'  The  pilot  obeyed,  while  she,  meantime,  bowed  down 
her  head  and  made  her  prayer  to  God.  And  we  had  not  kept  on 
that  course  so  far  as  a  man  would  shoot  an  arrow,  but  that  there 
came  a  gracious  wind  that  brought  us  to  the  haven  that  we 
desired,  where  we  arrived  to  our  great  wonder  and  gladness 
about  the  hour  of  Matins,  singing  all,  with  a  joyful  voice,  Te 
Deufn  iaudamus.''^  This  "desired  haven"  was  the  Port  of 
Leghorn,  where  they  once  more  set  foot  on  the  dear  old  soil  of 
Tuscany,  and  where  they  were  met  by  Lapa,  her  impatience  to 
embrace  her  beloved  child  not  suffering  her  to  await  her  coming 
to  Siena ;  for,  before  returning  thither,  Catherine  was  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Pisa.  Stephen's  joy  was  a  little  damped  on  finding 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  on  his  behalf,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  was  to  precede  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  travel  with 
one  companion  to  Siena,  charged  with  sundry  letters  and  com- 
missions, and  feeling  not  unlike  a  truant  schoolboy  to  whom  the 
unwelcome  hour  has  come  for  returning  home.- 

^  In  the  above  passage  two  paragraphs  have  been  tran«^posed  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  and  a  few  of  the  picturesque  phrases  adopted  which  occur  in 
leather  Fen's  translation,  though  his  narrative  as  a  whole  is  less  intelligible 
than  the  original  Legend. 

2  These  details,  not  given  in  any  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Catherine  hitherto 
published,  are  not  imaginary  ;  they  are  furnished  by  the  very  interesting 
collection  of  "  Letters  of  St.  Catherine's  Disciples,"  preserved  in  MS.  at 
Siena,  and  published  by  Signor  Grottanelli  in  1868,  at  the  end  of  the  Leggeiida 
Muiore.  From  them  we  learn  the  fact  of  the  Saint's  second  visit  to  Pisa 
which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
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I  If  lost  no  time  in  upoitinj^  InmscU'on  his  arrival  at  Siena,  and 
consoled  hiniscil  lor  llu*  separation  by  despatching  a  grumblinj^ 
sort  of  cpisllc  to  Ncri,  written  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest. 
It  is  dated  from  Siena,  Nov.  29th,  137^*,  and  runs  as  follows  :  — 

'•  I)i\Ki:sT  Ukotiikk, — You  must  know  that  last  Friday  we 
reached  S'w.nii  safe  and  sound,  though  we  had  many  alarms  on 
the  road,  for  the  route  we  took  by  Peccioli  is  very  dangerous  by 
reason  of  bandits,  and  all  kinds  of  wicked  things  are  being  com- 
mitted there  just  now,  which  had  1  known  1  should  never  have 
come  that  way.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  prayers  of  our  dearest 
Mother  have  had  much  to  do  both  with  our  journey  and  our  safe 
arrival  here.  1  have  given  Sano  the  letters  and  the  other  things 
you  sent,  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  dearest  Mother 
have  had  the  greatest  consolation  from  them  ;  and  they  are  now 
impatiently  awaiting  your  return,  and  I  with  them,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  delay  much  too  long.  Do  beg  all  you  can  that  your 
return  may  be  soon,  otherwise  I  shall  repent  having  come  back, 
and  shall  perhaps  make  up  my  mind  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter 
myself.  I  will  say  no  more  at  present,  only  asking  you  to  salute 
our  dearest  Mother  for  me,  and  to  recommend  me  to  F.  Raymund, 
F.  Maestro,  F.  Thomas,  F.  Bartholomew,  and  Fra.  Felice ;  em- 
brace Monna  Lapa,  and  recommend  me  to  my  mothers,  Monna 
Cecca,  Monna  Alessia,  and  Monna  Lisa,  begging  them  to  pray  for 
poor  miserable  me.  God  knows  what  I  should  do  with  myself, 
if  the  hope  of  the  time  being  short  did  not  keep  me  up. 

"To  Neri  Landoccio  at  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Sta. 
Caterina,  in  Pisa." 

His  next  letter  is  dated  the  8th  of  December,  and  from  it  we 
find  he  had  written  two  others  which  are  not  preserved.  Stephen 
was  certainly  a  famous  correspondent,  and  as  much  disposed  to 
rattle  in  a  charming  kind  of  way  with  his  pen  as  with  his  tongue. 
He  informs  Neri  that  these  two  letters  (which  seem  to  have  mis- 
carried) were  pretty  long,  yet  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  of  what 
he  would  like  to  have  written.     "  I  do  beg  of  you,"  he  says,  "  by 
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the  sincere  love  I  bear  you,  and  which  I  know  you  return,  reply 
as  soon  as  you  can  and  tell  rue  how  matters  stand  ;  whether  they 
are  acconiphshed  or  about  to  be  accompUshed  ;  you  can  easily 
write  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  one  but  myself  will  understand. 
Recommend  me  to  our  dearest  Mother  a  thousand  times  and 
more,  tell  her  that  at  last  I  have  obeyed  her  injunctions  in  the 
matter  of  the  ridotio}  Recommend  me  to  all  the  good  ladies 
one  by  one,  and  tell  Monna  Alessia  that  her  pretty  little  cell  is 
waiting  for  her ;  and  remember  me  in  a  special  way  to  Monna 
Lapa.  Also  to  my  fathers.  Master  John  and  F.  Raymund,  and 
the  others,  each  of  them,  one  by  one  ;  and  beg  of  them  to  have 
compassion  on  us  poor  disconsolate  wretches,  and  tC)  make  haste 
home  ;  and  tell  them  all  to  pray  for  wicked  me." 

We  have  nothing  to  show  what  the  business  was  which  took 
Catherine  to  Pisa  at  this  time,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  affairs  of  Florence  were  as  yet  by  no  means  settled,  and  she 
was  doubtless  anxious  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Pisa  and  the  adher- 
ence of  Peter  Gambacorta  to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  In  fact, 
the  influence  of  Florence  was  so  powerful  over  the  other  Tuscan 
republics  that  though  far  from  desirous  of  quarrelling  with  the 
Pope,  both  Pisa  and  Lucca  had  involved  themselves  in  difficulties, 
in  consequence  of  their  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  rebellious  city  which  lay  under  the  interdict.  When  Gregory 
stopped  at  Leghorn  on  his  way  to  Corneto,  ambassadors  from 
Pisa  and  Lucca  came  to  meet  him  bearing  magnificent  presents, 
including  ample  provision  of  veal,  lamb,  comfits,  new  bread,  and 
Greek  wine.  Pierre  d'Amely  records  the  fact,  and  at  the  same 
time  reveals  the  lurking  distrust  felt  by  the  Pontiff  and  his  court 
of  these  fair  professions.  "Beware,  O  Pontiff!"  he  says,  "be 
not  seduced  by  their  flattering  words  I  If  they  had  not  abjured 
their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  would  they  not  have  come  with  their 
armies  to  have  delivered  thee  from  the  Florentines  ?  Yet  instead 
of  that,  they  have  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  guilty  city ! " 
We  must  not,  however,  judge  this  conduct  too  harshly.     It  was 

^  Grottanelli  explains  in  a  note  that  in  Siena  this  word  is  applied  to  the 
entrance-hall  of  a  house  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  many  meanings. 
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;iii  cmharrassing  pusitioii  lor  the  less  powcrlnl  Tuscan  cities,  who 
had  to  choose  tht-ir  lint:  of  conduct  between  the  cross-fire  of  a 
double  danger.  II  tiiey  took  an  opgn  part  against  Florence,  she 
was  strong  enougii  to  extinguish  their  independence ;  and  if  they 
kept  on  terms  with  her,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  included  in  the 
censures  of  the  Churcii,  wiiich  were  directed  against  her  and  all 
who  should  take  any  part  in  her  misdeeds.  (Questions  connected 
with  these  circumstances  were  doubtless  the  cause  of  Catherine's 
journey  lo  Pisa  al  the  i)res(iU  time.  Th(,-y  nuisl  indeed  have 
been  pressing  affairs  that  could  prolong  her  absence  from  Siena, 
which  had  already  lasted  eight  months.  Her  return  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  Jaimary,  when 
she  once  more  found  herself  in  her  old  home  of  the  Fullonica. 
How  fair  must  its  humble  walls  have  appeared  to  her  after  the 
gaudy  splendour  of  Avignon  !  Who  can  doubt  that  Stephen  was 
waiting  there  to  welcome  them  home,  to  exhibit  the  ridotto  and 
Monna  Alessia's  charming  little  cell,  and  everything  on  which  he 
had  expended  his  superfluous  energies  during  that  weary  month 
of  suspense?  But  all  this  must  be  left  to  our  imagination,  for  no 
traces  of  such  scenes  have  been  preserved  by  Catherine's  biogra- 
phers. Whatever  may  have  been  the  joys  of  that  happy  moment 
of  reunion,  they  did  not  prevent  Catherine  from  following  in  her 
heart  the  progress  of  Gregory  towards  his  capital.  He  was  then 
at  Corneto,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  before 
departing  for  Rome  on  the  13th  of  January,^  Catherine  addressed 
him  a  letter  which  reads  like  a  mother's  last  charge  to  her  son 
before  sending  him  forth  to  some  glorious  and  difficult  enterprise. 

After  reminding  him  that  no  man  can  be  the  servant  of  God 
unless  he  be  firm,  constant,  and  patient,  and  that  sensuality  and 
love  of  ease  deprive  the  soul  of  constancy,  and  render  our  hearts 
narrow  and  pusillanimous,  she  continues  thus  : 

"  O  most  holy  Father,  and  my  own  sweet  Father,  open  the  eye 
of  your  understanding,  and  you  will  see  that  if  virtue  is  needed 

^  This  date  enables  us  to  fix  tliat  of  Catherine's  return  to  Siena  ;  for,  as  will 
be  seen,  her  letter  to  him  was  written  from  her  own  city,  and  addressed  to 
him  while  still  at  Corneto- 
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by  every  man  in  order  that  he  may  save  his  soul,  it  is  doubly 
needed  by  you,  who  have  to  feed  and  govern  the  mystical  body 
of  the  Church,  which  is  your  Spouse.  What  need  you  have  of 
constancy,  of  fortitude,  and  of  patience  !  Remember  you  were 
still  young  when  you  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Church, 
and  you  have  to  combat  against  our  threefold  enemies— the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  I  trust  in  God's  goodness  ycju  will  resist 
them  all,  and  fulfil  the  end  for  which  God  created  you,  namely, 
to  render  honour  and  glory  to  His  Holy  Name,  and  enjoy  His 
goodness  hereafter  in  the  beatific  vision.  Now  that  you  are  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  who  has  chosen  you  to  labour  for  His  honour, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  reform  of  Holy  Church, 
labours  and  sufferings  are  specially  destined  for  you,  (jver  and 
above  the  ordinary  combats  which  all  souls  must  undergo  who 
would  serve  God. 

"  The  heavier  is  your  burden,  the  stronger  and  more  courageous 
should  be  your  heart,  fearless  of  all  that  may  chance  to  befall 
you.  You  know  that  in  taking  the  Church  to  be  your  Spouse, 
you  pledged  yourself  to  suffer  for  her  sake  all  contradictions  and 
tribulations.  Well,  then,  go  forward,  like  a  brave  man,  and  meet 
the  tempest  with  strength,  patience,  and  perseverance.  Never 
let  suffering  make  you  look  back  through  fear  or  surprise ;  but 
press  on  and  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  perils  and  battles,  because 
through  all  these  things  you  will  see  the  work  of  God  accom- 
plished. It  is  ever  so  :  the  persecutions  of  the  Church,  like  the 
tribulations  of  the  jusi  soul,  always  end  in  peace,  purchased  and 
merited  by  patience  and  perseverance,  for  which  is  reserved  the 
crown  of  everlasting  glory.  I  desire  then  to  see  your  heart  firm 
and  unshaken,  protected  by  holy  patience  :  then  you  will  find  in 
suffering  peace  and  consolation,  and  by  suffering  out  of  love  for 
Jesus  crucified,  you  will  see  this  great  war  end  in  a  great  peace. 

"  Yes,  peace,  peace,  Holy  Father !  Be  pleased  to  receive 
back  your  children  who  have  offended  you  ]  your  goodness  will 
conquer  their  malice  and  pride.  It  is  no  shame  to  stoop  in  order 
to  raise  a  repentant  child,  but  rather  a  thing  glorious  before  God 
and  man.     No  more  war  then,  Holy  Father,  but  give  us  peace. 
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and  turn  llic  war  upon  tin*  infidels.  My  soul  drrsirrs  nolhinj^ 
uioii:  ill  this  life  save  (Jod's  honcnir,  your  peace,  tlic  refcjrm  of  the 
(Ihurcli,  and  llie  life  of  grace  for  every  living  soul.  Courage 
lluii  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  general  disposition  is  to  regard 
you  as  a  father,  specially  in  this  poor  little  city  which  has  always 
been  the  cherished  daughter  of  your  Holiness,  though  circum- 
stances have  forced  her  citi/ens  to  do  some  things  that  have  dis- 
|)leased  you.  'I'hey  see  now  that  they  acted  under  constraint, 
and  your  Holiness  will  do  well  to  excuse  them;  for  you  may 
easily  draw  them  with  the  bait  of  love.  And  now  I  entreat  you, 
go  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  city  of  the  holy  Apostles,  do 
forward  in  full  trust  that  God  on  His  part  will  give  all  that  is 
necessary  for  you,  and  for  the  Church  your  Spouse.  Only  have 
courage,  and  reckon  confidently  on  the  prayers  of  all  true  ser- 
vants of  God,  and,  together  with  all  your  other  children,  I 
humbly  ask  your  benediction."  ^ 

Catherine  had  hardly  re-established  herself  in  Siena  before 
messengers  arrived  from  Florence,  urging  her  return  to  that  city, 
in  order  that  she  might  make  one  more  effort  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  These  messengers  were  Nicolas  Soderini,  Peter  Canigiani, 
and  Bindo  Altovito,  brave  and  loyal  men,  who  desired  nothing 
but  the  good  of  their  country  and  reconciliation  with  the  Church. 
Catherine's  strong  good  sense,  however,  led  her  to  decline  their 
invitation.  She  saw  clearly  enough  that  Florence  in  the  seething 
effervescence  of  revolution  was  no  place  for  a  woman.  Yet,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  communicate  to  the  Magistrates  the  result  of 
her  mission  to  Avignon,  she  resolved  to  send  Stephen  Maconi 
back  with  the  three  envoys,  that  he  might  act  in  her  name.  They 
left  Siena,  therefore,  in  the  April  or  May  of  1377,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  before  the  Magistrates  of  Florence  the  terms  proposed  by 
his  Holiness,  and  to  urge  their  compliance.  Stephen  used  his 
utmost  eloquence  in  support  of  peace,  but  entirely  without  suc- 
cess. His  arguments,  instead  of  convincing  his  hearers,  only 
irritated  them  the  more.  A  rumour  was  spread  through  the  city 
that  one  of  the  " be-Catherined  fools  of  Siena"  had  been  sent, 

^  Letter  11. 
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\iy  his  "blessed  Catherine,"  to  try  and  wheedle  the  Kight  of  War 
into  surrendering  the  re[jublic  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
result  was  such  a  tumult  that  Stephen  had  to  return  to  Siena  with 
precipitation  in  order  to  save  his  head. 

So  for  the  present  there  was  no  hope  of  peace ;  and  Catherine, 
seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  in  that  direction,  applied  her 
whole  attention  to  affairs  nearer  home. 


CHAPTER     11 
Bclcaro,  1377 

FROM  the  course  of  our  history  it  will  have  i)ecn  seen 
that  Catherine  took  no  part  in  the  solemn  entrance  of 
Gregory  XI.  into  the  holy  city,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
January  1377.  In  the  great  picture  of  the  Sala  Regia  at  the 
Vatican,  and  again  on  the  bas-relief  which  adorns  the  Pontiffs 
tomb  in  the  Church  of  Santa  P>ancesco  Romana,  she  appears 
walking  beside  his  horse  as  he  rides  through  the  streets  in  trium- 
phant procession  ;  a  representation  as  false  historically,  as  it  is 
true  in  a  symbolical  sense.  Yet  in  her  little  chamber  in  the 
Fullonica,  she  listened  with  a  glad  heart  to  the  tidings,  that  his 
galleys  had  at  last  ascended  the  Tiber  from  Ostia  to  Rome  ;  that 
his  feet  had  first  touched  the  sacred  soil  at  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  that  from  thence  he  had  ridden  to  St.  Peter's  amidst 
demonstrations  of  welcome  that  seem  fairly  to  have  taken  him 
and  his  attendants  by  surprise.  The  people  preceaed  him  not 
merely  shouting,  but  dancing  for  joy ;  the  senators  and  nobles 
appeared  clad  in  such  gorgeous  silken  vestments,  that  even  the 
Avignon  courtiers  admitted  they  had  never  seen  the  like ;  while 
women  mounted  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  scene,  and  more  conveniently  to  throw  down  sweetmeats 
and  winter  flowers  on  the  procession.  They  did  not  reach  St. 
Peter's  until  evening,  and  found  the  whole  Piazza  illuminated 
with  torches,  and  the  church  blazing  with  800  lamps.  Whatever 
doubts  had  been  raised  as  to  the  welcome  which  Rome  would 
bestow  upon  her  Pontiff  were  set  at  rest  that  day.  "  The  people," 
says  Peter  d'Amely,  "  were  delirious  wuth  joy ;  never  in  my  life 

did  I  w^itness  such  extravagant  transports." 

25 
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III  the  meantime  Catherine  had  found  one  great  anxiety  await- 
ing tier.  Her  native  city  that  she  loved  so  well,  and  that  up  to 
this  time  had  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  cause  of  Gregory,  hud 
through  its  close  alliance  with  Florence  got  involved  in  the  inter- 
dict. In  fact,  the  case  of  Siena  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
for  during  the  (juarrel  between  her  nobles  and  citizens,  the  inter 
vention  of  the  Morentines  had  restored  peace  to  the  re[)ublic  ; 
and  hence  the  obligations  of  the  Sienese  to  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour were  both  great  and  recent.  However,  though  bound  to 
Florence  by  ties  of  gratitude,  they  had  no  wish  to  break  with  the 
Pope ;  and  the  question  of  despatching  an  embassy  to  Rome  in 
order  to  arrange  terms  of  reconciliation  was  already  under  dis- 
cussion. Catherine  approved  of  this  proposal,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  (Iregory,  which  she  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  ambas- 
sadors,^ supporting  the  petition  of  her  countrymen.  After  again 
urging  him  to  make  peace  at  any  cost,  and  so  to  cast  coals  of 
fire  on  the  heads  of  his  revolted  children,  she  continues,  "  You 
know.  Holy  Father,  that  all  reasonable  creatures  are  more  easily 
led  by  love  and  goodness  than  by  any  other  means,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  us  Italians  of  these  parts  {Specialfnente  qiiesti 
nostri  Italiani  di  qua).  .  .  .  The  ambassadors  of  Siena  are  about 
to  present  themselves  to  your  Holiness ;  there  are  no  people  in 
the  world  more  easily  won  by  kindness,  and  I  conjure  you  to 
make  use  of  that  bait  to  catch  them.  Be  so  indulgent  as  to  listen 
to  the  excuses  they  will  offer  for  their  fault ;  they  repent  of  it, 
but  know  not  what  to  do.  Be  pleased  then,  Holy  P'ather,  to 
inform  them  what  course  they  must  take  which  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  you,  without  obliging  them  to  go  to  war  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  bound.  ...  I  humbly  ask  your  blessing,  and 
would  recommend  to  you  the  ambassadors  of  Siena." 

Tommasi  in  his  history  tells  us  that  "  Gregory  received  the 
ambassadors  with  much  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  Sister  Catherine 

^  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  who  these  ambassadors  were. 
One  was  certainly  Andrea  Piccolomini,  and,  according  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  St.  Catherine's  letters,  another  was  Thomas  Guelfaccio,  her  own  di  e, 
and  the  convert  of  St.  John  Colombini. 
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IJoiiinrasa,  who  had  s(  nl  him  a  l<ll<i  l>y  llicm."  The  exact 
object  of  the  einl)assy  was  twofohl  :  to  make  their  own  submission 
to  the  ro])e,  and  to  f;et  released  I'roin  censures;  and  also  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  certain  important  fortresses  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.'  If  any  traveller  of  classical  predilections 
should  chance  to  journey  from  Leghorn  to  Civiti\  Vecchia  by  the 
line  of  railway  which  runs  along  the  desolate  coast  of  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,  and  slopping  on  his  way  at  the  'ialamon  station, 
should  observe  some  barren  rocks  covered  with  ruins,  he  may  be 
moused  to  a  momentary  interest  by  being  reminded  that  they 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Telamon,  where  Marius  landed  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  where  Lucius  ICmilius  defeated  the 
Gauls.  But  the  votary  of  St.  Catherine,  if  hitherwards  journey- 
ing, will  examine  those  rocks  with  a  keener  curiosity.  Whether 
she  ever  visited  the  spot  in  person  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  occupied 
a  good  many  of  her  thoughts  at  the  particular  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Talamon  is  a  town  of  the  Maremma  district, 
which  in  old  time  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  but  in  1303 
was  sold  to  the  republic  of  Siena.  The  fortified  rock  formed  an 
important  frontier  stronghold,  and  we  have  seen  its  possession 
demanded  in  1368  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  was  well 
aware  of  its  strategical  value.  In  1375  it  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  Priors  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  commonly  called  "the  Prior 
of  Pisa."  He  was  a  certain  Messer  Nicolas  or  Priam  (as  he  is 
called,  by  the  Pisan  chronicler  Tronci),  to  whom  Catherine  had 
some  time  before  written  a  very  stirring  letter,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  moving  him  to  join  the  Crusade.  His  seizure  of 
Talamon  was  an  unwarrantable  act  of  injustice,  but  having  seized 
it,  he  held,  or  professed  to  hold,  it  for  the  Church,  and  Peter 
Gambacorta,  to  whose  family  he  was  related,  seems  to  have 
favoured  the  transaction  on  the  ground  that  Talamon  had  for- 
merly been  Pisan  territory.  The  ambassadors,  therefore,  were 
instructed  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Talamon,  and  Catherine 
took  a  particular  interest  in  the  success  of  their  application. 
From  what  cause  does  not  appear,  but  in  spite  of  the  good  recep- 

^  See  Part  i,  chap,  xvi.,  p.  205. 
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lion  given  thcni  by  Gregory,  no  success  attended  their  mission. 
Probably  more  active  measures  against  Florence  were  demanded 
of  them  as  a  condition  of  their  [)ardon  than  they  dared  agree  to ; 
and  they  returned  to  Siena  without  having  obtained  either  the 
removal  of  the  interdict,  or  the  restitution  of  the  fortress,  the 
recovery  of  which  was  at  last  due,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  the 
exertions  of  St.  Catherine, 

Meanwhile  she  was  engaged  in  a  rather  important  undertaking 
of  a  more  private  character.  The  reader,  we  hope,  has  not 
forgotten  Master  Nanni  di  Ser  Vanni,  who  had  by  her  means  been  ' 
induced  to  make  peace  with  his  enemies,  and  who,  in  token  of 
gratitude,  had  made  over  to  her  his  castle  of  lielcaro,  to  be  con- 
verted by  her  into  a  convent.  The  various  journeys  in  which  she 
had  for  the  last  two  years  been  engaged  had  deferred  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  though  in  many  of  her  letters  allusions 
occur  which  show  that  the  proposed  plan  was  not  forgotten.  To 
carry  it  out,  however,  two  authorisations  were  required;  one  for 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
another  from  the  Magistrates  of  Siena  to  sanction  the  dismantling, 
or  rather  decastellating,  of  one  of  the  foi tresses  of  the  republic. 
Gregory  had  given  the  Saint  his  sanction  to  the  foundation  during 
the  time  of  her  stay  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  Bull  to  that  effect  was 
preserved  with  some  other  privileges  granted  her  by  the  Pontiff 
in  the  convent  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  at  Venice,  where  it  was  seen 
by  Caffarini,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  deposition.  But  there  existed 
in  Siena  a  statute  forbidding  the  alienation  of  strong  places 
without  the  consent  of  the  Magistrates.  Catherine,  therefore,  had 
to  present  her  petition  to  the  Magnificent  Lords  Defenders  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  document  is  still  preserved  in  the  State  Archives, 
and  bears  date  January  25th,  1376,  that  is,  in  our  style  1377.^  In 
it  "  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Monna  Lapa  of  the  Contrada  of 
Fontebranda,"  declares  to  the  Magnificent  Lords  that  Nanni  di 
Ser  Vanni,  knowing  how  the  said  Catherine  desired,  for  her  soul's 

^  In  Siena  at  that  time  the  year  was  not  reckoned  as  beginning  until  March 
25ih.  The  document  above  referred  to  is  extracted  from  the  Consigli  delia 
Campana,  vol.  cxci.  fols.  8,  9. 
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hcallli,  to  l)iiikl  and  cunslrucl  a  moDaslcry,  has  tJirttrmincd  t(; 
make  over  to  her  the  site  of  his  castle  of  JJelcaro ;  that  she  has 
procured  tin-  lUMcssary  ]>owers  Iroin  the  Sovereign  I'oiiliff,  and 
llial  although  ihc  jilace  cannol  l>e  called  a  fortress,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  dismantled  and  decayed,  nevertheless  she  desires  not  to  begin 
to  build  without  the  licence  of  the  Commune.  She  reminds  them 
that  their  decree  against  their  alienation  of  strong  [)laces  was  not 
intended  to  forbid  the  construction  of  churches  or  monasteries, 
but  only  to  prevent  evil  men  from  possessing  themselves  of  such 
places  to  the  danger  of  the  Slali- ;  hul  ihat  in  the  monastery  she 
intiiuled  to  erect,  there  would  be  received  only  religious  women 
who  would  continually  pray  for  the  city  and  inhabitants  of  Siena ; 
and  that  the  citizens  would  be  partakers  of  all  their  good  works. 
Her  petition  was  put  to  the  vote  and  granted  by  333  white  beans 
against  65  black. 

The  new  monastery  was  therefore  begun,  and  though  we  have 
no  particulars  left  us  regarding  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
the  Community,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  from  various  notices  in  the 
Legend,  in  St.  Catherine's  letters,  and  in  the  depositions  of  more 
than  one  witness  in  the  Process,  that  Catherine  occupied  herself 
seriously  in  its  establishment,  and  that  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
interesting  incidents  of  her  life. 

Belcaro  became  a  real  fortress  once  more  in  1554  when,  during 
the  siege  of  Siena  by  Cosmo  I.,  it  w^as  occupied  by  troops,  and 
still  exhibits  cannon-balls  embedded  in  its  walls.  After  that  it 
became  the  property  of  Crescenzio  Turamini,  a  rich  banker  of 
Siena,  who  turned  it  into  a  magnificent  villa  which  he  caused  to 
be  decorated  in  fresco  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  It  no  longer, 
therefore,  presents  the  same  aspect  as  in  St.  Catherine's  time,  yet 
the  site  is  unchanged,  and  much  of  the  original  castellated  edifice 
is  still  left  standing.  Situated  about  three  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  and  approached  by  charming  country  lanes,  it  occupies  a 
little  hill  which,  as  you  draw  near,  has  the  appearance  of  a  green 
mound  with  a  tower  just  peeping  out  of  the  centre.  "  The  hill," 
says  a  modern  traveller,  "  is  entirely  covered  with  ancient  ilexes, 
which  are  shorn  at  the  top  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  level 
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carpet ;  but  on  ascending  through  them  hy  a  winding  path  and 
entering  the  gale,  what  hjokt-d  likt-  u  small  towtrr  turns  out  to  he 
a  palace." ' 

Catherine  chose  for  her  new  foundation  the  title  of  *'  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels."  Writing  to  Sano  di  Maco  she  says,  "I  recom- 
mend to  you  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels.  Do  not 
be  surprised  if  I  do  not  come  there ;  good  sons  do  more  when 
their  mother  is  absent  than  when  she  is  present,  wishing  thus  to 
show  their  love  for  her."  She  did  come  there,  however,  and  that 
pretty  often.  "  I  was  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
place,"  says  Raymund,-'  "  together  with  all  her  spiritual  sons  and 
daughters.  The  Commissary  appointed  by  the  Pope  on  this 
occasion  was  Fra  Giovanni  (di  Gano  of  Orvieto),  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Anthimo  of  the  Order  of  Williamites."  This 
abbot  of  St.  Anthimo  was  a  very  holy  man,  and  one  of  the  Saint's 
great  friends  and  disciples.  In  him  more  than  in  any  other 
person  she  had  confidence  in  all  that  regarded  the  religious  life, 
and  to  him  accordingly  she  generally  referred  those  who  con- 
sulted her  on  the  subject  of  a  religious  vocation.  "  Go  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Anthimo,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "he  is  an 
earthly  angel."  He  is  numbered  by  Caffarini  among  those  who 
sometimes  acted  as  her  confessor.  Catherine,  as  it  would  seem, 
had  often  conferred  with  him  on  the  foundation  of  a  convent 
of  strict  observance.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  him  she  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  bearer  of  this  will  speak  to  you  of  Madonna 
Miranda,  wife  to  Francis  of  Montalcino.  She  has  in  her  hands 
a  young  girl  who  wishes  to  give  herself  to  God,  and  she  wants  to 
put  her  into  a  convent  which  I  do  not  much  like.  I  wish  you 
would  see  her  about  it ;  and  when  you  can  find  a  place  suitable 
for  a  rea/  and  true  monastery,  then  put  two  good  heads  into  it, 
for  we  have  plenty  of  subjects.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  for  God's 
glory."  In  these  words  we  see  the  germ  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  and  it  explains  the  selection  of  the  abbot  for  the  office  of 
Papal  Commissary.  It  was  probably  the  journey  of  Catherine 
and  all  her  spiritual  family  to  Belcaro  on  this  particular  occasion 

^  Hare's  Cities  of  Central  Italy.  ^  Leg.,  Part  2,  ch.  vii. 
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wliicli  is  (IcscrilxMl  in  liic  (Irpo-.iiioii  of  Miiw*  da  Giovanni  di 
Mino  S()//iiii.  "She  set  oui  very  early  one  morning,"  he  says, 
*' in  company  with  I".  Kaymuiid  and  several  of  her  spiritual  sons 
and  daughlfis,  I'".  William  I'U.'te  heinj^  of  the  number.  When  the 
party  reached  the  torrent  of  the  Tressa,  several  of  them  applied 
themselves  attentively  to  see  how  Catherine  would  cross  the 
stream,  wliich  at  that  time;  was  full  of  water.  According  to  her 
usual  custom  slu;  was  walking  with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  hands 
joined  ;  atul  in  this  way,  even  while  they  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
her  and  were  carefully  watching  her  movements,  they  saw  her 
already  passed  over  the  stream  without  their  being  able  to  say 
how.  Stu[)eried  with  what  they  had  seen  they  continued  their 
way,  and  as  they  approached  lielcaro,  Pietro  di  Giovanni  Ventura, 
with  some  other  youths,  ran  on  before  the  rest,  wishing  to  be  the 
first  to  cross  the  ditch,  and  enter  the  castle.  This  ditch  was 
dry  and  overgrown  with  bushes  and  brambles,  and  as  IMetro 
scrambled  along  he  was  wounded  by  a  sharp  thorn  which  entered 
one  of  his  eyes.  Blinded  and  in  great  pain  he  cried  out  with 
tears,  heedless  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  his  companions  to  con- 
sole him.  ^Vhen  Catherine  and  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up  to 
the  spot,  Pietro,  hearing  her  voice  (for  he  could  not  see  her), 
cried  out,  '  O  Mamma  (for  so  she  was  familiarly  called  by  all  her 
disciples),  one  of  my  eyes  is  blinded  ! '  But  she,  smiling  sweetly, 
comforted  him  ;  and  touching  the  eye  with  her  hand,  it  was  at 
once  healed,  and  his  sight  perfectly  restored.  This  incident 
filled  them  with  joy,  and  they  all  entered  the  castle  together, 
praising  God.  Mass  was  then  celebrated  by  F.  William  Flete ; 
and  as  he  w^as  in  the  act  of  giving  Communion  to  the  Saint,  the 
same  Pietro  Ventura  saw  the  consecrated  Host  fly,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  into  her  mouth.  After  Mass, 
Pietro  took  F.  Raymund  aside  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen  ; 
and  Raymund  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  true,  and  that  he  had 
seen  it  also."^  Possibly  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  same  visit 
that  another  incident  took  place  related  by  F.  Francesco  of  St. 
Pietro,  a  brother  of  the  Hospital  by  La  Scala,  to  F.  Angelo  of 

^   Process,  fol.  313. 
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Siena,  a  Franciscan  friar,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Process. 
Francesco  declared  to  him  that  as  he  was  saying  Mass  in  the 
castle  of  hcU  aro,  he  saw  the  holy  virgin  raised  from  the  ground  in 
ecstasy,  so  that  between  the  ground  and  the  border  of  her  garments 
there  was  a  free  space  of  some  distance,  to  the  great  wonder  of 
those  who  saw  it.  ''On  this  account,"  says  F.  Angelo,  "  I  began 
from  that  time  manfully  to  resist  the  detractors  of  the  holy  virgin, 
and  to  commend  myself  devoutly  to  her  prayers."  Many  years 
later  he  related  what  he  had  heard  from  F.  Francesco  to  Steph^'n 
Maconi,  then  a  Carthusian  monk.  Stephen  listened  to  him 
with  a  smile,  and  said  that  the  same  thing  had  been  witnessed  by 
himself  and  others,  not  once  merely,  but  oftener  than  he  could 
attempt  to  say. 

It  was  from  Belcaro,  and  some  time  early  in  1377,  that  Cathe- 
rine addressed  another  letter  to  Gregory,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  unusual  tone  of  sadness.  The  sorrows  of  the  time  weighed 
heavily  on  her  heart,  and  it  pierced  her  with  anguish  to  see  month 
after  month  pass  by  and  still  no  prospects  of  peace.  She  could 
not  hope  to  see  that  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  for  which  her  soul  longed  with  the  blessed  hunger  after 
justice  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  saints,  or  to  behold  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  displayed,  and  Christendom  united  in  a 
noble  cause,  so  long  as  no  measures  were  taken  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  war  between  the  Father  and  his  children.  And  what  a  war 
it  was  I  We  are  thankful  that  the  course  of  our  history  does  not 
oblige  us  to  inflict  on  our  readers  the  narrative  of  the  massacre 
of  Cesena,  when  Count  Robert  of  Geneva  ^  led  his  mercenary 
troops  to  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  citizens.  If  in  our  own  days 
of  boasted  civilisation  the  actual  facts  which  attend  any  war  are 
too  shocking  to  be  presented  to  us  in  their  bare  reality,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  a  contest  when  the  combatants  on  either 
side  were  hired  brigands,  for  the  time  let  loose  to  give  full  vent 
to  their  w^orst  passions  ?  But  if  we  spare  our  readers  the  revolt- 
ing details,  they  were  not  spared  to  St.  Catherine.  She  knew 
them  in  all  their  grim  deformity,  and  the  tales  of  violence  and 

^  Afierwards  the  Anti-pope  Clement  VII. 
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sarrilcj^c  that  met  licr  cars  did  nut  rcacli  her  as  tlicy  (  oiiic  to  us 
from  th(;  far  regions  of  Hiilj^aria  or  tlic  (Caucasus — so  softened  by 
distance  lliat  we  hsien  with  (()iiii)arativc  indifference  to  tales  that 
would  freeze  tin-  hlood  m  our  veins  with  hr)rr()r  if  the  scene  were 
laid  in  a  neighbouring'  town  or  viUa^e.  'I'o  her  they  were  close 
at  hand,  and  any  day  the  bloody  teui[)est  might  come  still  closer, 
and  sweep  over  the  villages  which  she  ga/.cd  at  from  her  castle 
walls,  and  fill  the  streets  of  her  beloved  city  with  far  worse  desola- 
tion than  the  most  awful  pestilence.  Well  tiien  might  she  take 
the  pen  with  a  heavy  heart;  what  more  could  she  say  to  move 
the  heart  of  the  PontifTthan  she  had  already  said?  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  thought  more  sorrowful  than  that  we  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  and  all  with  no  result.  Catherine 
was  not  one,  however,  who  would  cease  her  efforts  to  remedy  a 
gigantic  evil  merely  because  no  success  had  hitherto  attended 
them  ;  so  once  more  she  set  herself  to  conjure  the  Holy  Father 
in  grave,  tender,  and  most  moving  words  to  let  his  goodness 
triumph  over  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  not  to  regard  temporal 
interests  or  political  honour,  but  to  think  of  nothing  but  souls. 
"O  Pastor  and  guardian  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb!"  she  cries, 
"  forget  the  affronts  and  injuries  you  have  received,  heed  not  the 
arguments  of  the  devil  who  desires  to  keep  up  war  and  disorder. 
Imitate  Christ  whose  Vicar  you  are,  and  bear  everything  for  the 
salvation  of  your  children.  Hunger  for  that,  and  consider  the 
evils  caused  by  this  horrible  war,  and  the  blessings  that  would 
flow  from  peace.  Alas  !  beloved  Father,  woe  be  to  my  unhappy 
soul,  for  my  sins,  perhaps,  are  the  cause  of  all  this  misery!^  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  demon  had  verily  just  now  taken  possession 
of  the  world,  not  in  his  own  person,  indeed,  but  in  that  of  us  who 
obey  him.  On  whatever  side  I  turn,  I  see  every  one  making  use 
of  his  free-will  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  a  perverse  will ;  all, 
whether  secular,  religious,  or  ecclesiastics,  going  after  pleasures 
and  worldly  honours,  in  the  midst  of  disorder  and  corruption. 

^  The  tenderness  of  the  original  cannot  be  rendered  in  English.  Ohivie 
Babbo  mio,  disavventiirata  taninia  mia  ehe  le  mie  iniqinta  sono  cagione  cTognt 
male ! 

VOL.  II.  C 
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And  what  afflicts  mc  more  than  all,  is  to  see  those  who  should 
be  flowers  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Church  to  give  forth  a 
sweet  odour,  shedding  abroad  nothing  but  the  infection  of  sin.  .  .  . 
We  are  at  war  with  (iod,  and  the  rebellious  children  are  at  war 
both  with  Him  and  with  your  Holiness.  God  recjuires  you,  as 
far  as  you  can,  to  snatch  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil. 
Labour  then  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  which  I  speak  ;  root  up 
those  infected  flowers,  and  plant  such  as  will  give  forth  a  sweet 
odour,  even  just  men  who  fear  God.  I  implore  you,  then,  to 
agree  to  peace,  and  agree  to  such  terms  as  are  possible  to  be 
obtained ;  respecting  always  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  your 
own  conscience.  \'ou  must  think  more  of  souls  than  of  things 
temporal.  Act  generously,  and  God  will  be  with  you,  and  even 
if  you  foresee  troubles,  fear  nothing,  but  fortify  yourself  in  our 
Sweet  Jesus.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  thorns  that  the  rose  blossoms, 
and  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  that  the  Holy  Church 
will  be  reformed.  You  are  our  instrument.  Do  what  you  have 
to  do,  then,  fearlessly  and  in  love. 

"  I  have  a  great  desire  once  more  to  find  myself  in  the  presence 
of  your  Holiness,  and  should  have  many  things  to  say,  but  1  am 
prevented  by  pressing  affairs.  Peace,  peace,  and  no  war,  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  want.  I  write  to  you  from  our  new  monastery 
that  you  have  granted  me  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels.  I  humbly  ask  your  benediction.  Your  negligent  sons 
F.  Raymund  and  Master  John  recommend  themselves  to  your 
Holiness."  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  Gregory  had  himself  proposed  her  coming 
vO  Rome,  and  that  the  concluding  sentence  in  Catherine's  letter 
contains  her  reply  to  this  proposal.  What  the  particular  affairs 
were,  to  which  she  here  alludes,  we  do  not  know.  Raymund 
with  his  habitual  vagueness  says  that  after  their  return  from  Avig- 
non to  Siena  they  "  visited  in  the  environs  some  servants  of  God 
to  console  themselves  with  them  in  the  Lord,  and  returned  to  the 
city  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist."  This  may  probably 
be  understood  of  a  visit  to  Lecceto,  which  is  at  an  easy  distance 

^  Letter  12. 
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from  llclcaro.  It  would  scciii,  liDWcvcr,  that  ('allicrine  found  on 
her  rclurii  much  on  wliich  to  employ  her  charity  in  the  rccorn  ilia 
tioii  of  feuds  among  her  fellow-cili/ens.  A  great  undertaking  of 
this  nature  was  to  engage  her  attention  during  the  ensuing  autumn, 
and  it  was  probably  the  negotiations  wliich  had  to  be  gone  through 
in  preparation  for  that  important  affair  wliicii  detained  her  at 
Siena,  and  obliged  her  to  defer  all  present  thought  of  visiting 
Rome.  She  was,  therefore,  unable  to  su[)port  the  arguments  in 
lier  letter  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  her  presence;  yet, 
as  will  be  st'cn  in  the  seciuel,  they  were  not  forgotten  by  (Iregory, 
and  it  was  to  her  al  last  that  he  turned  in  his  [)erplexity,  con- 
ferring on  her  the  sublime  though  perilous  office  of  mediatrix  of 
peace. 


CHAPTER    111 
The    Bread    of    Life 

BEFORE  Catherine  left  Avignon  she  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  several  most  important  privileges,  which 
were  secured  to  her  by  formal  briefs,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  By  one  of  these  his  Holiness  appointed  three  con- 
fessors to  attend  her  in  her  journeys  and  hear  the  confessions  of 
such  persons  as  might  be  won  to  God  by  her  pious  words  and 
exhortations ;  and  to  these  confessors  he  granted  the  fullest 
powers.  Two  were  named  by  him  in  the  document;  they  were 
F.  Raymund  of  Capua,  and  F.  John  Tantucci,  the  Augustinian. 
The  third  was  left  to  her  own  selection,  and  she  appears  to  have 
named  F.  Bartholomew  Dominic,  and  in  his  absence,  F.  Thomas 
della  Fonte. 

By  another  brief,  permission  was  given  her  wherever  she  might 
be,  to  have  a  chapel  with  a  portable  altar  in  her  house,  for  Mass 
to  be  celebrated  there,  if  need  be,  before  daybreak,  nnd  for  her 
to  communicate  at  the  Mass  without  requiring  leave  from  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  the  same  permission  being  extended 
to  all  those  who  assisted  at  it.  This  privilege,  which  in  St. 
Catherine's  time  was  a  very  unusual  one  to  bu  enjoyed  by  any 
private  individual,  was  granted  to  her  in  order  to  release  her  from 
the  difficulties  made  to  her  frequent  Communions,  and  also  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  attending  those  wonderful  and  habitual 
ecstasies  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  pay  her  devotions 
in  the  public  churches  without  drawing  on  herself  an  amount  of 
notice  both  friendly  and  adverse.     At  Avignon,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  kindly  consideration   of  Gregory  had  provided  her  with  a 
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private  chapel  ;  and  froin  the  time  ol  lii-r  k  liirii  ihcnce  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  boon  al  Siena.  ( )n(-  of  lier  first  cares  on  findinj; 
herself  once  more  at  home  was  to  select  a  suitable  room  in  the 
house  for  the  purpose  ;  and  with  her  own  hands  to  prei)are  the 
necessary  vestments  and  altar  furniture.  'I'lu!  room  which  served 
as  St.  Catherine's  [)rivate  chapel  is  still  shown  in  the  I'ulUmica. 
You  ascend  to  it  by  the  stairs,  those  same  stairs  up  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  beautiful  old  legend,  the  angels  so  often  carried  her  as 
a  child;  the  altar  is  still  there,  together  with  a  number  of  objects 
formerly  used  by  the  Saint,  and  now  preserved  as  relics.  The 
altar  furniture  is  preserved,  not  here,  but  in  the  Sacristy  of  San 
Domenico,  where  are  shown  the  corporal,  pall,  towel,  and  chalice 
cover;  also  the  pax  and  the  altar  stone,  which  last  is  formed  of 
a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was 
martyred,  and  is  said  by  Burlamacchi  (in  his  MS.  notes  to  the 
Legend)  to  have  been  given  to  her  by  her  English  disciple,  F. 
William  Flete.  There  too  is  the  original  Brief  of  Pope  Gregory 
XL  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  whole  being  preserved  in 
a  box  covered  with  velvet.^ 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  possession  of  this  chapel  was  a 
blessing  most  highly  prized  by  Catherine.  The  first  notice  which 
occurs  of  its  use  was  on  that  25th  of  April  when,  as  we  have  said, 
after  some  visits  paid  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  she  returned  to 
Siena  in  company  with  F.  Raymund  of  Capua,  who  gives  the 
narrative  as  follows  : — 

"When  we  arrived  at  Catherine's  house,  the  hour  of  Tierce 
had  already  passed.  She  turned  towards  me  and  said,  '  O  Father, 
did  you  but  know  how  hungry  my  poor  soul  is  ! '  I  understood 
her  meaning,  and  rejoined,  '  The  hour  of  saying  Mass  is  nearly 
elapsed,  and  I  am  so  fatigued  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
prepare  myself  for  it.'  She  remained  silent  a  moment ;  but  soon, 
unable  to  prevent  expressing  her  desire,  she  said  to  me  again,  '  I 

^  Siiccinto  Kagguaglio  della  Sacra  Testa  ed  altre  reliqiiie  di  S.  Caterina. 
(Lucca.  1713.)  This  little  book  was  drawn  up  by  P.  Angiolo  Carapelli,  then 
Sacristan  of  San  Domenico.  Signor  Grottanelli  testifies  to  having  seen  these 
objects  in  the  year  1867. 
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am  very  hungry.'  I  then  consented  to  her  recjuest,  and  repairing 
lo  the  (  hapel  in  her  house  which  had  heen  granted  her  by  the 
Holy  Father,  I  heard  her  confession,  clothed  myself  in  my 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  celebrated  the  Mass  of  the  day ;  I 
consecrated  one  small  Host  for  her,  and  when  I  had  conmiuni- 
cated,  turning  to  give  her  the  ordinary  absolution,  I  beheld  her 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  i)(  an  angel,  sending  forth  rays  of 
light,  and  so  transfigured  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  the  same. 
1  thought  within  myself,  *  That  is  not  the  face  of  Catherine  ! ' 
'I'hen  presently  I  said,  *  Yet,  certainly,  O  Lord,  this  t's  Thy  faith- 
ful and  beloved  spouse  ! '  Considering  these  things  I  turned  to 
the  altar,  and  said,  not  with  my  lips,  but  as  it  were  in  my  mind 
only,  '  Come,  O  Lord,  to  Thy  spouse  ! '  And  the  thought  had 
hardly  been  formed  in  my  mind  when  lo  !  the  sacred  Host,  before 
I  had  touched  It,  moved  and  came  towards  me  (as  I  could 
plainly  see)  for  the  space  of  three  fingers  or  more,  till  it  reached 
the  paten  which  I  held  in  my  hand." 

And  here  seems  the  right  place  to  speak  of  those  stupendous 
wonders  which  marked  the  intercourse  of  Catherine  with  her 
Lord  and  Spouse  in  Holy  Communion,  and  which  were,  we  may 
say,  daily  witnessed  and  attested  by  Raymund  and  others  no  less 
conscientious  and  worthy  of  credit. 

No  one  can  read  the  Legend  without  being  struck  with  the 
singular  love  of  truth  which  seems  the  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
It  bears  on  its  pages  the  proofs  of  being  the  testimony  of  one 
timid  rather  than  over  ready  in  accepting  the  marvellous ;  of  one 
who  sifted  the  evidence  of  others,  and  was  disposed  to  doubt 
and  test  that  of  his  own  senses,  and  who,  far  from  magnifying  the 
statements  he  receives,  or  repeating  them  merely  as  he  hears 
them,  often  qualifies  them  in  minute  particulars  in  a  way  which 
reveals  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  truth. 

We  may  therefore  safely  trust  his  narrative,  corroborated  as 
it  is  by  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  those  who  knew  Catherine 
longer  than  he,  and  who  had  watched  and  noted  down  what  they 
saw  day  by  day  as  it  occurred.  Holy  Communion  was  then  to 
Catherine,  literally,  the  bread  of  life.     It  was  very  generally 
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bclicvt'd  and  i(|)()rl('(l  thai  she  ccininmnicatcd  daily,  luit,  says 
Rayinund,  that  was  ikH  stiidly  true  ;  "she  did  not  coinrminicatc 
daily,  hut  very  often;"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "she 
comnuinieated  daily,  when  not  hindered  hy  bodily  infirmity,  or 
the  necessity  of  her  m-ighboiirs  ;  and  if  deprived  of  it  for  any 
notable  time,  she  suffered  visibly,  so  as  to  seem  in  danger  of 
death."  She  never  approached  the  altar  without  beh(;lding 
things  above  the  senses,  specially  when  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion. Thus  she  frecjuently  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  i)riest  the 
figure  of  an  infant  or  a  beautiful  child  ;  at  other  times  she  beheld 
a  furnace  of  fire,  into  which  the  j)riest  seemed  to  enter  at  the 
moment  when  he  consumed  the  sacred  species.  She  commonly 
perceived  a  delicious  and  extraordinary  odour  when  communi- 
cating ;  and  an  ineffable  joy  took  possession  of  her  soul,  which 
caused  her  heart  to  beat  so  as  to  be  even  audible  to  those  who 
were  near  her.  Father  Thomas  della  Fonte,  her  first  confessor, 
carefully  verified  this  fact,  and  declares  that  the  noise  occasioned 
by  this  beating  of  the  heart  was  unlike  anything  ordinary ;  it  was 
of  a  wholly  supernatural  character,  the  jubilee  of  a  heart  exulting 
in  the  living  God.  Caffarini  collected  in  his  Supplement  many 
other  facts  which  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge,  or  which  he 
quotes  from  the  notes  of  F.  Thomas ;  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
will  give  the  summary  which  he  makes  of  them  in  the  Lcggenda 
Mifiore :  "Sometimes  she  saw  the  holy  angels  serv'ng  around 
the  altar  at  which  the  Mass  was  celebrated,  holding  in  their 
hands  a  golden  veil,  or  in  company  with  the  saints,  praising 
and  blessing  God.  Sometimes  she  saw  three  Faces  in  one 
substance,  or  the  altar  and  the  priest  wrapt  in  a  flame  of  fire. 
At  other  times  a  great  and  marvellous  splendour  seemed  to  shine 
forth  from  the  altar ;  or  again,  when  the  priest  divided  the  sacred 
Host,  it  was  manifestly  shown  how  all  was  in  each  part ;  and 
often  she  beheld  the  Holy  Trinity  under  various  appearances 
and  signs.  Sometimes  the  sacred  Host  was  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  at  various  ages,  or  she  beheld 
It  consecrated  under  the  appearances  of  fire,  flesh,  or  blood. 
Often  also  she  saw  above  the  altar  the  Queen  of  Heaven  who 
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reverently  uUurcU  ilic  lilc6i>c(i  Sacrainciit ;  besides  which,  on 
many  (occasions,  she  discerned  a  consecrated  from  an  unron- 
secrated  Host."  ^ 

In  his  Supplement  he  adds  a  remark  that  must  not  be  omitted 
in  this  place.  •"  it  must  be  observed,"  he  says,  ^^  that  tione  of  the 
thin^i  abuz'e  nuntioned  ivert  seen  by  her  with  the  material  eyes  of 
her  budy^  but  tvith  those  of  the  mind,  supernaturally  illutninated  by 
itod :  tor  she  could  not  so  much  as  raise  her  eyes  to  look  at  and 
adure  the  Uivine  Sacrament  without  being  rapt  and  abstracted 
from  her  corporal  senses  :  whence  it  sometimes  happened  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  Priest  raised  the  holy  Body  of  Christ  for 
the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  she  neither  beheld  It,  nor  heard  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  and  so  failed  to  give  those  exterior  demonstra- 
tions of  worship  which  are  customary  with  the  faithful.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  wondered  and  took  scandal  at  this, 
persuading  themselves  and  others  that  during  the  time  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  she  was  indevout  and  distracted.  Others,  who 
better  understood  her  habit  of  praying  in  profound  ecstasy  of 
mind,  would  approach  and  kiss  with  tenderness  the  place  where 
she  had  knelt,  which  was  generally  some  remote  corner  of  the 
church  where  she  might  as  far  as  possible  avoid  observation."'-^ 

The  irrepressible  sentiments  of  love  and  tenderness  which  the 
sight  of  the  lilessed  Sacrament,  or  even  proximity  to  the  altar  or 
tabernacle,  excited  in  Catherine's  heart,  were  often  the  occasion 
of  her  receiving  humiliations  and  reproofs.  The  priests  who 
celebrated  complained  that  they  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
her  sighs  and  weeping;  and  F.  Thomas  della  Fonte,  aware  of 
this,  begged  her  one  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  to  command  and  sup- 
press these  exterior  signs  as  much  as  possible,  or  else  to  keep  at 
a  distance  from  the  altar.  Catherine  obeyed,  and  remained  at 
a  distance;  but  she  besought  God  to  make  known  to  her  con- 
fessor that  the  exterior  tokens  of  Divine  love  cannot  always  be 
thus  repressed ;  and  her  prayer  was  so  perfectly  heard  and 
answered,  that  he  never  again  made  her  the  like   admonition. 

^  Leg.  Min.,  Part  2,  chap.  xii.  p.  142. 
2  Sup..  Tart  2,  Trat.  6,  §  i. 
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"  I  prcsuniL',"  says  Rayimiiid,  who  t«-ll.s  this  slory,  ''th.-it  it  was 
out  of  humility  lu:  would  say  no  inure  ;  aiul  that  lu:  had  Icariil 
l>y  a  liajjpy  experience  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  soul  sniitt<-u 
with  tile  love  of  (lod  entirely  to  repress  its  transports." 

II  with  some;  the  exterior  effects  whieh  were  thus  produced 
lormed  matter  oT  complaint,  others,  and  hy  far  the  greater  nundjer, 
drew  from  what  they  heard  and  heheld  at  such  moments  an 
increase  in  their  own  souls  of  faith  and  devotion.  Caffarini  tells 
us  that  he  himself  saw  the  Saint  on  the  day  when  she  received 
that  mysterious  purification  in  the  Precious  lUood  of  her  Divine 
Spouse,  which  has  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  "  Her  face." 
he  says,  "  was  resplendent  and  bathed. in  tears  ;  and  so  she  always 
appeared  after  Holy  Communion,  nor  is  it  possible  to  convey  the 
sentiment  which  the  spectacle  inspired.  On  a  certain  feast  of 
the  Circumcision,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  first  effusion  of 
that  Price  of  our  salvation,  she  assisted  at  Mass  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sisters  of  Penance,  though  at  the  time  so  weak  that  without 
assistance  she  was  unable  to  kneel  or  raise  her  head.  Having 
communicated,  she  remained  for  several  hours  wholly  immersed 
in  God,  and  at  length,  rising  to  return  home,  she  left  the  church  : 
when  at  the  door  she  beheld  the  glorious  vision  of  Him,  from 
AMiom  her  heart  was  never  separated,  and  Who,  casting  on  her 
a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  addressed  her  with  these  words, 
'  Come  to  me,  beloved  daughter  ! '  She  reverently  approached, 
and  received  from  Him  that  Sacred  Kiss  of  which  the  Spouse 
speaks  in  the  Canticles ;  and  for  many  days  afterwards  a  wonder- 
ful and  extraordinary  fragrance  was  perceptible,  not  to  herself 
only,  but  to  all  w^ho  approached  her."  F.  Bartholomew  Dominic 
tells  us,  in  his  deposition,  that  he  frequently  gave  her  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  that  often  at  the  moment  of  doing  so  he  felt  the 
Sacred  Host  agitated,  as  it  were,  in  his  fingers,  and  escape  from 
them  of  Itself.  "This  at  first  troubled  me,"  he  says,  "for  I 
feared  lest  the  Sacred  Host  should  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  It 
seemed  to  fly  into  her  mouth.  Several  persons  have  told  me 
that  the  like  happened  to  them  w-hen  giving  her  Holy  Com- 
munion." 
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Of  her  condition  after  Communion,  IJartholomew  likewise 
speaks  :  "  Having  received  the  Sacred  Host,  her  mind  was  imme- 
diately rapt  in  (iod,  so  that  she  lost  the  use  of  her  exterior  senses, 
ami  the  members  of  her  body  became  so  rigid  lluU  y(ni  might 
have  broken,  Ijut  you  could  not  have  bent  them.  Every  day  she 
remained  thus,  for  three  hours  or  more,  perfectly  abstracted  and 
insensible.  Often  when  in  such  ecstasies,  she  would  si)eak  to 
Clod,  uttering  prayers  and  i)rofound  meditations  in  a  distinct  voice, 
which  was  audible  to  those  who  were  present,  and  moved  them 
to  devout  and  tender  tears.  These  prayers  were  many  of  them 
collected,  and  written  down  word  for  word,  some  by  me,  and 
some  by  others.  None  of  her  words  at  such  times  seemed  those 
of  a  woman,  but  they  were  full  of  the  wisdom  of  learned  doctors. 
For  truly  it  was  not  she  who  spoke,  but  the  Holy  Sjjirit  who 
spoke  in  her."  ^ 

What  passed  at  such  times  between  her  soul  and  God  was 
known  to  none  but  herself,  and  when  she  sought  to  declare  it 
even  to  her  confessor,  the  power  of  language  failed.  "  One  day," 
says  Raymund,  "  I  saw  her  ravished  out  of  her  senses,  and  I  heard 
her  speaking  in  an  undertone  ;  I  approached,  and  distinctly  heard 
her  say  in  Latin,  Vidi  arcana  Dei — '  I  have  seen  the  secrets  of 
God.'  She  added  nothing  to  this  phrase,  but  continually  repeated, 
'I  have  seen  the  secrets  of  God.'  Long  after,  when  she  was  re- 
stored to  herself,  she  still  repeated  the  same  words.  I  wished  to 
know  the  reason.  'Mother,'  I  said  to  her,  'why,  pray,  do  you 
constantly  repeat  the  same  words,  and  not  explain  them  by  speak- 
ing to  us  as  usual  ?  '  '  It  is  impossible  for  me,'  said  she,  '  to  say 
anything  else,  or  to  say  otherwise.'  'But  why?  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  tell  us  what  God  has  revealed  to  you  when  we  do  not 
interrogate  you,  why  do  you  decline  answering  when  we  inquire 
of  you  } '  '  Were  I  to  try  and  express  to  you  what  I  saw,'  she 
replied,  '  I  should  reproach  myself  as  guilty  of  vain  words  :  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  blaspheme  God  and  dishonour  Him 
by  my  language.  The  distance  is  so  vast  between  what  my  spirit 
contemplated,  when  ravished  in  God,   and  everything  I   could 

^  Process,  1346. 
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describe  to  you,  that  I  (((I  I  should  Ix;  deceiving  you  in  sj)eakiiig 
of  tliese  things.  1  niusl  iherefcjre  not  attempt  their  description  ; 
all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  saw  iiurffahle  things  I '" 

To  these  slateintMits  we  must  add  one  narrative  which  is  given 
at  length  by  Rayniund.  lie  gives  no  date,  hut  the  occurrence 
evidently  belongs  to  tin;  earlier  period  of  his  acfjuaintance  with 
the  Saint.  It  chanci-d  one  morning  that  ('atherine  having  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  communicate,  he  went  to  the  church  to 
prepare  for  Mass,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  being  overwhelmed  with 
an  unusual  increase  in  the  pain  in  her  side  and  other  infirmities, 
she  sent  one  of  her  companions  to  beg  him  as  a  charity  to  defer 
doing  so  for  a  little  while,  when  she  hoped  to  be  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  come  to  the  church.  "  I  cheerfully  consented,"  he 
says,  "and  went  to  the  choir,  where,  after  reciting  my  office,  I 
continued  to  wait.  Meanwhile  Catherine  had  come  to  the  church 
unknown  to  me,  about  the  hour  of  Tierce  ;  but  her  companions 
seeing  that  it  was  late,  persuaded  her  not  to  communicate  that 
day,  for  they  knew  that  after  Communion  she  would  remain  some 
hours  in  ecstasy  and  so  cause  murmurs,  and  a  great  trouble  to  the 
brethren  who  must  wait  so  long  a  time  to  shut  the  church  doors. 
With  her  usual  humility  and  readiness  to  obey  the  will  of  others, 
she  did  not  presume  to  oppose  their  wishes ;  nevertheless,  she 
took  refuge  in  prayer,  and  kneeling  at  a  bench  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  church,  she  entreated  her  Divine  Spouse  that 
since  men  could  not  accomplish  the  desire  He  had  put  into  her 
heart,  He  would  Himself  in  some  measure  be  pleased  to  satisfy 
it.  Almighty  God,  Who  never  despises  the  prayer  of  His  ser- 
vants, deigned  to  hear  her  in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  was  ignorant 
of  what  had  passed,  and  believed  her  to  be  at  home,  when  one 
of  the  Sisters  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Sister  Catherine 
begged  me  not  to  delay  any  longer  saying  my  Mass,  as  it  had 
been  agreed  that  she  should  not  communicate  that  day. 

"  I  went  at  once,  therefore,  to  vest  in  the  Sacristy,  and  said 
Mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Paul  at  the  upper  end  of  the  church. 
Catherine  was  thus  separated  from  me  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her  being  there.     After 
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the  consecration  and  the  Pater  Noster  I  proceeded,  according  to 
the  rubrics,  to  divide  the  Host.  At  the  first  fraction,  the  sacred 
Hust,  instead  of  separating  into  two  portions,  divided  into  three, 
two  large  and  one  small,  which  seemed  to  me  about  the  length  of 
a  l)ean,  but  not  so  wide.  This  particle,  which  1  attentively  ob- 
served, appeared  to  fall  on  the  corporal  by  the  side  of  the  chalice 
above  which  I  had  broken  the  Host ;  I  clearly  saw  it  descend 
towards  the  altar,  but  1  could  not  afterwards  distinguish  it  on  the 
corporal.  Presuming  that  it  was  the  whiteness  of  the  corporal 
which  prevented  my  discerning  this  [jarticle,  I  broke  off  another, 
and  after  saying  the  Agnus  Dei,  consumed  the  Sacred  Host,  As 
soon  as  my  right  hand  was  at  liberty,  I  felt  on  the  corporal  for 
the  particle  on  the  spot  where  it  had  fallen ;  but  I  found  nothing. 
Much  troubled,  I  went  on  with  the  Mass,  and  having  finished 
the  Communion,  I  renewed  my  search,  examining  the  corporal 
in  every  possible  way,  but  could  discover  nothing  either  by  sight 
or  touch.  This  afflicted  me  even  to  tears  ;  but  on  account  of 
those  present,  I  resolved  to  finish  the  Mass,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully to  examine  the  altar.  So  when  every  one  had  withdrawn  I 
minutely  examined,  not  only  the  corporal,  but  every  part  of  the 
altar,  but  could  discover  nothing.  As  I  stood  before  a  large 
picture,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  particle  could  have  fallen 
behind  the  altar ;  nevertheless,  for  greater  certainty,  I  looked  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  floor,  but  still  with  no  result.  I  then 
determined  to  go  and  consult  the  Prior  of  the  convent,  and 
covering  the  altar,  desired  the  Sacristan  to  allow  no  one  to 
approach  it  till  my  return. 

*'  I  retired  to  the  Sacristy,  but  had  scarcely  taken  off  my  vest- 
ments when  F.  Christopher,  Prior  of  the  Carthusians,  arrived.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  had  a  great  esteem  for  him  :  his  object  in 
coming  was  to  beg  me  to  obtain  an  interview  for  him  with 
Catherine.  I  entreated  him  to  wait  a  minute  while  I  went  and 
spoke  with  the  Prior,  but  he  replied,  '  To-day  is  a  solemn  feast 
with  us,  and  I  must  absolutely  return  at  once  to  the  monastery, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  some  distance  from  the  city  :  I  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  do  not  detain  me    for  I  must  speak  with  Catherine.' 
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So  I  l);i(U'  tlic  Sacristan  slay  and  wal<  Ij  the  ;iltar  till  my  return, 
aiitl  wi'ut  witli  tin*  ^()()(1  Trior  as  far  as  Catherine's  house.  'I'hcrc, 
to  my  surprise,  they  told  me  that  she  had  gone  to  our  churfh, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  We  at  once  went  hack,  and  I  found 
( 'alherine  and  her  companions  kneeling  at  the  far  end  of  the 
church.  I  asked  one  of  them  where  she  was  ;  they  replied  that 
she  was  kneeling  on  one  of  the  benches  in  an  ecstasy,  and  as  I 
was  still  troubled  at  the  accident  that  had  occurred,  I  begged  of 
them  to  do  what  they  could  do  to  rouse  her,  as  we  were  in  great 
haste.  They  obeyed,  and  when  we  were  seated  with  the  Prior, 
1  told  her  my  anxiety  in  a  low  voice  and  in  few  words.  She 
smiled  gently,  and  replied,  just  as  if  she  had  known  all  the  j^arti- 
culars,  *  Did  you  not  search  for  it  diligently?'  On  my  answering 
that  I  had  done  so,  'Why,  then,  are  you  so  troubled.'"'  she  said, 
and  again  she  smiled.  I  already  felt  more  trancjuil,  and  said, 
'Mother,  I  verily  believe  it  wasj^>/^  who  took  that  consecrated 
particle.'  *  Nay,  Father,'  she  replied,  '  do  not  accuse  me  of  that ; 
it  was  not  me,  but  Another ;  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  you  will  never 
find  it  again.  Then  I  pressed  her  to  explain  what  had  happened. 
'  Father,'  she  said,  '  trouble  yourself  no  more  about  that  particle ; 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth  as  to  my  spiritual  father ;  it  was  brought 
to  me  by  our  Divine  Lord  Himself.  My  companions  urged  me 
not  to  communicate  this  morning  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
murmurs.  I  was  unwilling  to  be  troublesome  to  any  one,  but  I 
had  recourse  to  our  Lord  ;  and  He  deigned  to  appear,  and  gave 
me  with  His  own  Sacred  Hands  that  particle  which  you  had 
consecrated.  Rejoice,  therefore,  with  me,  for  I  have  this  day 
received  a  grace  for  which  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  Him  ! ' 
Her  words  did  indeed  turn  my  sadness  into  joy,  and  I  no  longer 
experienced  the  slightest  anxiety."  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  give  a  passage  from  the  Saint's  own 
writings,  in  which  she  speaks  of  some  of  these  supernatural 
favours ;  as  it  will  greatly  assist  us  in  rightly  comprehending 
matters  most  difficult  to  render  into  ordinary  language,  yet  regard- 
ing which  her  own  utterances  are  as  exact  as  they  are  sublime. 

^  Legend,  Part  2,  ch.  xii. 
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It  occurs  in  her  Dialogue,  atid  the  words  arc  spoken  as  in  the 
Person  of  the  Kternal  Father  : 

"  Helovcd  ilaughter,  open  the  eye  of  your  latellect,  and  behold 
the  benefit  which  you  receive  in  this  Sacrament.  With  what  eye 
can  you  beh(ild  and  touch  this  mystery?  Not  with  mere  bodily 
sight  and  touch  ;  for  here  the  bodily  senses  fail.  For  the  eye 
indeed  beholds  only  the  whiteness  of  the  liread,  the  hand  touches, 
and  the  taste  discerns  nothing  else  but  liread ;  so  that  the  grosser 
senses  of  the  body  are  deceived,  but  the  senses  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  deceived.  It  is  those  senses  which  taste  and  see  and  touch 
the  lilessed  Sacrament.  What  is  the  eye  that  sees  ?  The  eye  of 
the  Intellect,  the  pupil  of  which  is  Holy  Faitii.  That  eye  beholds, 
under  the  whiteness  of  the  Bread,  all  God  and  all  Man  ;  the 
Divine  Nature  united  to  the  Human  Nature,  the  Body,  the  Blood, 
and  the  Soul  of  Christ ;  the  Soul  united  to  the  Body,  and  the 
Body  and  the  Soul  united  to  My  Divine  Nature,  not  apart  from 
Me  ;  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  your  life  I  mani- 
fested to  you,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  your  intellect  only,  but  also 
to  that  of  your  body :  ^  although  by  reason  of  the  great  light  the 
bodily  eye  lost  its  powers  of  vision,  and  the  sight  of  the  intellect 
alone  remained.  I  showed  it  to  you  to  deliver  you  from  the 
attack  which  the  enemy  brought  against  you  on  the  matter  of 
this  Sacrament,  and  to  make  you  increase  in  love  for  It,  in  the 
light  of  Holy  Faith.  For  you  remember  how,  going  one  morning 
to  the  church  at  break  of  day  to  hear  Mass,  having  been  before 
much  tormented  by  the  enemy,  you  placed  yourself  before  the  altar 
of  the  Crucifix,  and  the  priest  came  to  the  altar  of  Mary.  And 
reflecting  on  your  sins,  you  feared  lest  you  had  offended  Me  by 
reason  of  the  trouble  which  the  demon  had  causeH  you  ;  and  you 
thought  of  My  charity  whereby  you  had  been  counted  worthy  to 

1  These  words  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  those  previously  quoted  from 
Caffarini.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  she  presently  adds  that  the  corporal  sight 
failed  before  these  stupendous  revelations,  and  that  that  of  the  intellect  alone 
remained.  If  any  would  argue  from  this  that  visions  unseen  by  the  bodily 
eye  are  no  visions  at  all,  we  must  refer  them  to  St.  Theresa  for  the  explana- 
tion of  a  subject  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  perceptions  of  flesh  and 
blood. 
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hear  tli»it  Mass,  whereas  you  rcputrd  yourself  as  unworthy  so  much 
as  to  enter  My  'l'(  iiii)lc.  When  l\\r  priest  was  about  to  consecrate, 
you  raised  your  eyes,  and  as  he  pronounced  the  sacred  words,  I 
manifested  Myself  to  you.  And  you  saw  coming  forth  from  My 
Breast  a  li^ht  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  proceed  from  th(t 
body  of  the  sun,  yet  without  si'paraliiij^  from  its  disc  ;  and  in  the 
Li^ht  a  Dove,  all  united  one  with  the  other,  and  It  smote  into 
the  llosi,  ill  viriiic  of  thi-  words  of  ('onsecration.  'I'hen,  because 
your  bodily  eye  could  not  sustain  that  light,  the  eye  of  your 
intellect  alone  remained  able  to  ga/.e  on  it,  and  with  it  you  saw 
and  lasted  the  Abyss  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  all  (iod  and  all  Man, 
hidden  and  veiled  under  the  whiteness  of  the  bread.  And  you 
saw  that  neither  the  Light,  nor  the  presence  of  the  Word  which 
intellectually  you  beheld  there,  took  away  the  whiteness  of  the 
bread ;  the  one  did  not  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  other ; 
neither  the  beholding  of  God  and  Man  in  the  bread,  nor  the 
beholding  of  the  bread,  which  lost  nothing  either  of  its  whiteness, 
or  its  touch,  or  its  savour."     {Dial.  ch.  cxi.) 

In  another  place,  after  saying  that  "the  soul  must  make  the 
place  of  its  abode  in  Christ  Crucified,  dwellitig  and  /liJIng  itself 
in  the  Cavern  of  His  Side  ;  and  finding  in  His  opened  Heart  the 
hroe  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour^^'  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  an 
occasion  when  the  sweet  odour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  remained 
sensible  to  her  for  many  days  after  receiving.^ 

She  also  relates  how  on  one  of  those  many  occasions  when, 
having  asked  to  communicate,  she  had  been  refused  by  the 
priest  who  was  about  to  celebrate,  his  heart  was  touched  with 
compunction,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Mass  he  bade  her 
approach.  On  another  occasion,  of  which  she  speaks,  her  long- 
ing desires  for  the  Bread  of  life  were  satisfied,  not  by  man,  but 
by  God.  It  was  on  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
having  a  great  desire  to  communicate  on  that  day  in  honour  of 
the  Apostle  so  specially  dear  to  her,  she  was  refused  in  succession 
by  every  priest  who  came  to  celebrate,  God  so  permitting  it  that 
she  might  know  that  if  men  failed  her  He  would  not.     When  the 

^  Dialogo,  chap,  cxxiv. 
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last  Mass  came,  she  humbly  made  known  her  wish  to  the  server, 
but  he  wuuki  not  so  much  as  tell  the  priest.  So  when  the  Mass 
was  over  and  she  remained  with  the  hunger  of  her  soul  unsatisfied. 
Almighty  (lod  drew  her  to  Himself  in  an  ineffable  manner,  so 
that  her  suul  being  united  and  drawn  to  Him,  her  body  remained 
suspended  in  the  air;  and  in  this  ecstasy  she  was  communicated 
in  a  miraculous  manner ;  and  in  token  of  the  fact,  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  same  delicious  savour  which  she  so  often  experi- 
enced after  Communion,  and  which  was  continued  for  several 
days. 

If  the  reluctance  exhibited  by  so  may  priests  to  give  Com- 
munion to  the  Saint  appears  ama/ing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  practice  of  fre(4uent  Communion  had  at  that  time  become 
rare ;  even  devout  persons  often  contented  themselves  with 
approaching  the  altar  once  a  year,  or,  at  most,  at  those  festivals 
called  in  Tuscany  "  Pasque,"  for  the  term  Pasqua  was  applied 
not  to  Easter  alone,  but  to  all  the  great  festivals  of  our  Lord,  such 
as  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  Ascension.  Ihe  custom  of 
frequent  Communion,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was  not  gene- 
rally revived  until  the  sixteenth  century ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  practice  which  was  in  use  among  St.  Cathe- 
rine's disciples  of  weekly  communion,^  did  much  to  render  that 
devout  and  salutary  habit  more  common  in  the  Church. 

She  wearied  not  of  warning  her  disciples  against  the  delusive 
humility  that  would  excuse  itself  from  Communion  through  pre- 
tended unworthiness,  instead  of  seeking  to  render  itself  worthy. 
"I  say  rather,"  she  writes  to  Ristoro  Canigiani,  "that  we  must 
receive  that  sweet  Sacrament  because  it  is  the  food  of  our  souls, 
for  without  that  food  we  cannot  preserve  the  life  of  grace.  A 
man  should  do  what  he  can  to  remove  such  things  as  would 
hinder  his  approach  ;  and  when  he  has  done  all  he  can,  it  is 
enough.  It  may  seem  to  him  that  he  has  not  perfect  contrition 
or  other  dispositions,  but  he  is  not  to  stay  away  on  that  account, 
for  his  good-will  is  sufficient,  and  that  is  the  real  disposition 

*  See  letter  281,  addressed  to  Neri  Landoccio  :  "  Be  not  negligent  in  prayer, 
and  go  to  Communion  every  Sunday." 
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rc(iiiirc(l  of  liim.  I  will  not  llitTcforc  have  you  act  like  those  who 
ncgk'ci  lo  liiUil  tlu'  precepts  of  tlie  Church  because,  as  they  say, 
they  arc  noi  worthy.  And  so  they  pass  years  in  mortal  sin,  and 
never  receive  the  food  of  their  souls.  Oh,  what  a  foolish  sort  of 
humility  is  this!  Who  does  not  .see  that  you  are  not  worthy? 
And  when  di)  you  expect  to  become  so?  Vou  will  not  be  more 
fit  at  the  end  tliau  ;il  the  beginning.  ,\11  the  good  we  could  do 
would  never  in  thai  sense  render  us  wcjrthy.  (lod  alone  is  worthy 
of  Himself,  and  1  It-  (an  lender  us  worthy  by  His  own  worthiness, 
which  never  diniinislu:s."  ' 

'1\)  tlie  same  effect  siie  writes  to  her  disciple,  Andrea  \'anni,  in 
a  letter,  wherein  she  speaks  not  only  of  the  necessity  of  actual, 
but  of  the  benefit  of  spiritual,  Communion.  The  passage  is 
every  way  remarkable,  and  may  be  (quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
her  vigorous  style  of  practical  instruction.  "  You  should  often 
wash  your  soul  from  every  stain  of  sin  by  a  good  and  holy  con- 
fession, feeding  it  on  the  Hread  of  Angels,  that  is,  the  sweet 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  God  and 
all  Man ;  which  every  faithful  Christian  is  bound  to  receive  at 
least  once  a  year.  He  who  desires  It  oftener  may  receive  It 
oftener,  but  not  less  often  ;  and  for  no  cause  may  any  man  entirely 
neglect  it,  be  he  just  or  a  sinner;  for  if  the  sinner  be  not  fitly  dis- 
posed for  it,  he  must  make  himself  fit.  If  he  be  just,  he  must 
not  abstain  out  of  humility,  saying,  '•  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  high 
a  mystery ;  when  I  am  worthy  I  will  communicate."  Not  so,  for 
of  his  own  merits  he  will  never  be  worthy,  and  if  he  thought  him- 
self so,  that  would  suffice  to  make  him  unworthy,  for  pride  would 
conceal  itself  under  the  mantle  of  humility.  God  alone  is  capable 
of  making  us  worthy,  and  it  is  clad  in  His  worthiness  that  we 
must  receive  Him.  And  observe  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
we  may  communicate — actually  and  spiritually.  To  communicate 
spiritually  is  to  do  so  by  true  and  ardent  desire,  and  this  desire 
ought  not  to  exist  only  at  the  moment  of  Communion,  but  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places ;  for  it  is  a  question  of  feeding  the  soul 
with  the  food  which  sustains  the  life  of  grace." 

^  Letter  229. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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These  clear  and  simple  instructions,  and  tlie  profound  and 
admirable  chapters  in  her  Dialogue  which  treat  of  the  Holy 
Mystery  of  the  Kucharist,  were  the  fruit  of  that  interior  light  which 
she  had  received  from  Ood  for  the  illuiuinution  of  other  souls. 
Caffarini  tells  us  that  the  many  visions  and  mysterious  signs  which 
were  granted  to  her  on  this  subject  filled  her  with  confusion  and 
holy  fear.  Her  own  grand  and  uncjuestioning  faith  demanded  no 
such  support ;  and  in  her  prayers  she  was  wont  lovingly  to  remon- 
strate with  our  Lord,  saying,  *'  O  Lord,  dost  Thou  then  doubt  the 
firmness  of  my  faith  ?  Knowest  Thou  not  that  1  believe,  without 
doubting,  all,  however  incomprehensible,  that  Thou  hast  revealed 
to  Thy  Church,  and  through  her  manifested  to  Thy  faithful 
children  ?  Why  then  dost  Thou,  as  it  were,  daily  bestow  on  me 
these  signs  and  repeated  assurances,  as  though  my  faith  were 
weak  and  vacillating?"  And  He  replied  in  order  to  console  her 
and  make  her  understand  the  oVjject  of  these  supernatural  favours: 
"  Not  for  thy  sake,  O  my  spouse  and  daughter  !  do  I  manifest  to 
thee  by  these  prodigious  signs  the  truth  of  the  high  mystery  of 
My  Sacrament ;  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  they,  by  thy 
means,  may  be  confirmed  in  faith." 

Catherine  understood  from  these  words  what  God  demanded 
of  her  ;  and  in  all  her  dealings  with  the  souls  of  others,  there  was 
no  one  thing  that  was  nearer  her  heart  than  to  cherish  and  increase 
their  faith  and  devotion  towards  this  tremendous  Mystery.  Hence 
the  anguish  of  her  soul  when  she  beheld  priests,  "  the  Ministers 
of  the  Blood,"  living  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  sacred  calling. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  her  Dialogue  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recalling  her  words  on  that  subject.  But  her  apostolate  was 
one  not  merely  of  words,  but  of  self-sacrifice,  and  one  instance 
must  here  be  given  of  her  astonishing  generosity,  in  offering  her- 
self to  suffer  in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  another  soul 
from  temptation. 

"There  was  a  certain  priest,"  says  Caffarini,^  "who  in  the  act 
of  celebrating  was  accustomed  to  feel  such  trouble  and  sadness, 
that  he  had  resolved  to  abstain  in  future  from  offering  the  Holy 

1  Sup.,  Part  2,  Trat.  6,  §  2. 
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Sacrifice.  Catherine  became  aware  of  his  unhappy  and  fooHsh 
rcsohilioii,  so  she  contrived  tliat  he  should  come  to  her,  and 
adtlri'ssccl  liim,  saying,  *  I  heg  of  you  on  no  account  to  give  up 
cc'lcl)iating  the  Holy  Mass  ;  do  not  think  any  more  of  your  troubles, 
but  throw  all  the  weight  of  them  on  my  shoulders.'  From  that 
time  the  aHlicted  priest  found  himself  entirely  free  from  his  interior 
disquietude,  aiul  resumed  his  former  habit  of  celebrating  with 
perfect  tran(iuillity  of  mind.  lUit  at  the  very  same  moment  that 
he  felt  himself  relieved  of  his  trial,  Catherine  experienced  within 
herself  the  same  sentiments  of  weariness  and  disgust  for  all 
things  connected  with  the  Divine  service;  but  she  accepted  these 
sufferings  with  heroic  charity,  and  with  invincible  vigour  of  soul 
endured  and  overcame  them,  gaining  a  glorious  victory  ;  and  she 
often  repeated,  in  thanksgiving  for  her  own  delivery  as  for  that  of 
the  soul  to  whose  rescue  she  had  come,  '  Oh,  how  loving  and 
merciful  is  God  to  those  who  hope  in  Him  I'" 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  her  instructions  to  her 
disciples,  Catherine  does  not  omit  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
spiritual  Communion.  She  knew  its  value,  and  the  immense 
graces  which  it  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  soul,  by 
her  own  experience;  for  at  times  when  she  was  hindered  from 
actually  approaching  the  Holy  Table,  she  often  made  use  of  this 
means  to  satisfy  her  desires ;  and  not  unfrequently  these  spiritual 
Communions  were  attended  by  circumstances  no  less  wonderful 
than  her  actual  Communions.  On  one  occasion  when  the  extreme 
weakness  to  which  she  was  reduced  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  set  her  foot  outside  her  chamber,  being  thus  prevented 
from  going  to  the  church,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  began  instead  to  pray  in  her  cell ;  but  she  had  hardly  recol- 
lected herself  for  that  purpose,  when  she  seemed  to  be  carried  to 
some  place,  disposed  like  a  lofty  and  beautiful  sanctuary.  She 
beheld  assembled  there  a  great  multitude  of  the  saints,  who 
seemed  to  be  assisting  at  a  majestic  function,  wherein  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  offered  by  one  clad  like  a  Bishop,  at  an  altar  brilliant 
with  light  and  magnificent  in  its  adornments,  while  all  around 
was  to  be  heard  the  melody  of  a  heavenly  chant.     When   the 
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moment  for  C'ummunion  came,  the  Celebrant  seemed  to  ad- 
mmister  to  her  the  Sacred  Host.  She  understood  that  this 
Communion  was  only  spiritual,  not  actual  ;  nevertheless,  as  she 
atterwardi  declared,  she  experienced  the  same  interior  sweet- 
ness of  grace,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  in  her  other  Communions. 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  abundant  notices  which  we 
possess  of  that  which  was  the  heart  and  centre  of  St.  Catherine's 
spiritual  life  ;  her  daily,  or  all  but  daily,  recejjtion  of  the  liody  of 
her  Lord.  To  her,  as  to  all  the  saints,  the  Divine  Sacrament  was 
the  Life  of  her  life ;  in  her  history  more  remarkably  made  evident 
from  the  fact  that  she  Uved  in  limes  when,  if  the  faith  of  men 
remained  unclouded,  their  charity  had  grown  cold,  and  the 
greatest  privilege  of  the  Christian  soul  was  for  the  most  part 
neglected.  Among  her  own  disciples,  and  those  whom  they  in 
their  turn  influenced  and  directed,  she  may  be  said  to  have  revived 
the  custom  of  frequent  Communion^  and  this  is  perhaps  not  the 
least  title  which  she  possesses  to  our  gratitude  and  veneration. 


en  ATT  i<:r   IV 

Rocca  D*Orcia 

Aiic.usr  TO  Dkckmmkr,   1377 

IN  various  parts  of  the  Ial^ciuI  \vc  fiiul  allusions  to  a  visit  paid 
by  C'atherine  to  the  castle  of  Rocca  d'Orcia,  one  cjf  the 
strongholds  of  the  Salinibcni  Homily,  whose  name  has  so  often 
recurred  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Hut  whilst  relating  some  of  the 
incidents  of  this  visit,  Raymund  gives  us  no  information  either  as 
to  its  causes,  or  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Happily  ample 
materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  Process,  and  in  the  letters  of  the 
Saint,  which  enable  us  to  set  before  the  reader  in  a  complete 
form  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  her  life ;  but  to  render  the  story,  and  the  letters  which  illus- 
trate it  more  intelligible,  we  must  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  family  whose  members  were  brought  into  such  close  contact 
with  Catherine. 

The  Salimbeni  ranked  from  very  early  times  among  the  most 
powerful  lords  of  Tuscany.  The  Sienese  chroniclers  are  never 
weary  of  extolling  their  valour,  their  prudence,  and  their  noble 
ancestry.  A  Salimbeni  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  Crusaders 
who  fought  with  Boemond  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  Agnolino 
Avolo  Salimbeni  was  reckoned  the  richest  noble  in  Italy,  and  was 
chosen  Captain,  or  chief  ruler  of  Orvieto.  His  son,  John  Agno- 
lino Salimbeni,  was  head  of  the  Ghibelline,  or  Imperial  party 
in  Siena;  "A  great  and  illustrious  man,"  says  IMalevolti,  "who 
served  his  country  well."  For  ten  years  he  had  exercised  such 
power  in  the  Republic,  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  Lord  of  the 
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city  of  Siena.  Of  the  part  taken  by  the  family  during  the  Revo- 
lution of  1368,  we  have  already  spoken;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
allow  the  fact  of  their  acting  as  heads  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  in 
Siena  to  prejudice  us  against  them,  as  though  this  necessarily 
iniplied  that  they  were  disloyal  to  the  Holy  See.  It  implied 
merely  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  democracy  which  had 
seized  exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  that  they 
sought,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  to  regain  for  the 
aristocratic  class  a  certain  share  of  political  power.  As  chiefs  of 
this  faction  there  existed  a  strong  rivalry  between  them  and  the 
Tolomei,  who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  Guelphs ;  and 
the  feud  between  the  two  families  was  promoted  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  Heads  of  the  republican  government,  who  trusted  by 
this  unworthy  policy  to  paralyse  the  power  of  both  great  families. 
In  the  petty  wars  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  Salimbeni 
incurred  immense  losses ;  but  after  peace  had  been  restored 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  they  succeeded  in 
winning  back  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  confidence,  and 
resumed  something  of  their  former  footing  in  the  state. 

Catherine,  as  we  have  seen,  devoted  herself  energetically  to  the 
extinction  of  the  party  feuds  which  had  either  grown  out  of  these 
unhappy  contentions,  or  been  fostered  by  them  to  yet  more 
dangerous  proportions ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  course  of  such 
charitable  labours  that  she  became  introduced  to  the  Salimbeni, 
though  the  particulars  of  their  first  acquaintance  have  not  been 
preserved.  However  it  originated,  it  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship in  which  every  member  of  the  family  had  a  share.  John 
Agnolino  Salimbeni,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above, 
died  the  year  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  as  he  was  riding  from  Siena  to  Rocca  d'Orcia. 
He  left  behind  him  his  widow,  the  Countess  Bianchina  (a  member 
of  the  noble  house  of  the  Trinci,  lords  of  Foligno),  and  three 
children ;  Agnolino,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters, 
Benedetta  and  Isa.  Isa  was  the  widow  of  Paul  Trinci  of  Foligno  ; 
Benedetta  had  likewise  been  twice  espoused ;  her  first  husband 
dying  shortly  after  their  marriage,  while  the  second  did  not  live 
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to  ('()m|>lctc  liis  nuptials.  A^noliiio  showed  himself  a  wise  and 
valiant  man,  and  took  [)art  in  many  affairs  of  imj)orlanre  ;  hut 
bcsidi'S  having'  suffered  much  chirinj^'  the  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  his  feud  with  the  Tulomei,  he  had  to  defend  himself 
against  his  own  kinsman  ('lone  Saliml)eni,  whose  restless  ambi- 
tion was  always  causing'  trouble.  The  immediate  cause  of  their 
present  quarrel  was  the  fact  that  Agnolino,  desirous  of  reconciling 
himself  with  the  government  of  the  republic,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  plebeian  families,  and  had  favoured  the 
po[)ular  cause  ;  receiving  from  the  Magistrates  in  token  of  their 
restored  confidence  the  castles  of  Monte  Giovi,  Montorio,  Cas 
tigHone  di  Val  d'Orcia,  Rocca  Federighi,  and  some  others.  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Cione,  and  threatened  to  cause  the  out- 
break of  a  fresh  feud  between  the  two  kinsmen.  In  Catherine's 
correspondence  with  the  different  members  of  the  family,  refer- 
ences are  made  to  all  these  circumstances.  To  the  Countess 
Bianchina  she  writes  as  to  a  dear  friend  and  disciple,  while  the 
two  daughters  looked  to  her  for  advice  and  support  in  their  home 
difficulties.  Isa  in  her  widowhood  desired  to  take  the  habit  of 
Penance,  and  Benedetta  wished  to  leave  the  world  altogether  and 
retire  to  a  convent.  Both  proposals  were  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  their  brother,  with  whom  Catherine  undertook  to  plead  their 
cause,  encouraging  them  meanwhile  to  persevere  in  their  holy 
purposes.  She  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  clearing  away 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  Isa's  design ;  for  in  a 
Brief  of  Urban  VL,  granting  a  Plenary  Indulgence  in  the  hour  of 
death  to  fifty  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic,  and  dated  March  29th, 
1380,  the  name  of  "  Isa,  daughter  of  John  Agnolino,"  heads  the 
list.  Two  of  the  Saint's  letters  to  Benedetta  are  preserved,  in 
which  she  refers  in  a  very  touching  manner  to  the  profound 
experience  of  the  nothingness  of  earthly  joys  which  had  been 
brought  home  to  the  young  Countess  by  her  successive  bereave- 
ments. "The  soul  that  loves  and  serves  the  world,"  she  says, 
"  is  like  a  leaf  tossed  about  with  the  wind ;  it  is  made  subject  to 
things  that  are  infinitely  beneath  it.  I  would  not  have  you  sub- 
ject to  such  a  slavery,  but  would  rather  desire  to  see  you  the 
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servant  of  Jesus  Crucified,  Whose  service  is  perfect  sweetness. 
Oh,  love  this  sweet  and  glorious  Spouse  Who  can  never  die  1 
Other  spouses  die  and  pass  away  hke  the  wind.  You  know  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  for  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  world  has 
struck  you  two  terrible  blows;  and  (iod  in  His  goodness  per- 
mitted it  to  be  so,  that  yuu  might  Hy  from  the  world,  and  take 
refuge  in  Him."  She  concludes  by  encouraging  her  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  God,  and  lets  us  know  that  lienedetta's  design  was 
to  enter  the  Conununity  that  was  to  be  established  at  Belcaro. 
"The  buildings  are  already  begun,  and  they  are  hurrying  on  the 
works.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels ; 
if  you  come  thither  you  will  enter  the  promised  land." 

She  next  addresses  herself  to  "  her  son  Agnolino,"  as  she  calls 
him,  whom  she  bids  to  combat  with  his  spiritual  foes  like  a 
gallant  knight  who  does  not  fear  hard  blows.  And  she  warns 
him  that  the  door  by  which  the  enemy  will  be  most  apt  to  enter 
his  soul  is  the  love  of  the  world  and  its  honours.  This  was 
probably  the  exact  truth ;  for  Agnolino  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to 
revive  the  former  splendour  and  prosperity  of  his  family,  and  was 
struggling  hard  to  retrieve  its  misfortunes,  and  win  back  the 
favour  of  his  countrymen.  Catherine  did  not  condemn  the 
course  he  was  taking  in  public  affairs,  which  seems  to  have  been 
honourable  and  worthy  of  praise ;  but  she  saw  the  danger  to  his 
soul  which  lurked  in  all  these  things,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  him 
an  affectionate  word  of  warning.  "When  the  enemy  would 
enter  by  the  love  of  the  world  and  its  honours,"  she  says,  "open 
your  understanding,  and  see  that  there  is  neither  stability  nor 
duration  in  anything  that  the  world  can  give.  You  know  it  well ; 
you  have  seen  it,  you  have  proved  it.  Oh,  how  I  long  that  you 
should  understand  that  it  is  not  by  giving  ourselves  up  to  these 
passing  and  perishable  things  that  we  attain  to  glory,  but  often 
rather  to  disgrace.  For  they  are  all  less  than  we;  and  if  we 
would  attain  true  honour  and  greatness,  we  must  love  and  serve 
something  greater  than  ourselves.  God  alone,  our  Father,  the 
Sovereign  and  Eternal  Goodness,  deserves  to  be  so  loved  and 
served ;  all  things  else  are  less  than  man.     To  despise  the  world 
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is  to  l»c  Inily  rich  and  lioiiouruhlc,  lljoiigli  nun  think  juHt  the 
contrary.  I  know  all  that  is  hcing  saitl  ;  ami  that  the  (>>untcss 
(lU'iU'(K'tla)  is  well  toruKiitid  on  all  sides  Ijc(  ausc  she  wishes  to 
he  the  siTvant  ol  the  servants  of  Jesus  ( !hrist.  Worldly  persons 
seek  to  persuade  her  and  you  to  regard  thai  as  l)ase  and  disgracc- 
lul  whi(  li  is  till'  greatest  lionour  you  can  receive;  an  honour  not 
lor  lime,  hut  lor  eternity.  Heforeliod  and  men  your  glory  will 
surpass  thai  of  all  your  ancestors.  Fools  that  we  are  to  set  our 
love  and  hope  t^i  a  little  heap  of  straw  !  There  was  a  great  blaze 
at  her  fust  es[)()usals,  hut  it  soon  disa[)peared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  smoke'  of  sorrow.  Then  it  seemed  as  though 
the  fire  was  about  to  be  rekindled,  but  it  was  again  extinguished 
by  the  (H)ld  blast  of  dc-ath.  I'ar  better  for  her  and  for  you  that 
she  should  obey  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  you  see,  the 
world  rejects  her,  and  casts  her  on  Christ  Crucified.  I  do  hope, 
then,  that  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  influenced  by  its  judg- 
ments :  im[)ose  silence  on  your  vassals  ;  forbid  their  murmurs, 
and  show  yourself  firm.  To  act  otherwise  would  be  cowardice 
unworthy  of  a  brave  cavalier.  This  is  why  I  said  I  hoped  I 
should  see  you  fight  bravely  in  this  new  combat  that  you  have  to 
sustain  on  the  subject  of  the  Countess.  The  devil  sees  that  he 
is  going  to  lose  her,  and  so  he  stirs  up  creatures  to  torment  you. 
But  have  courage ;  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  God 
will  be  with  you."  (Letter  267.)  Only  one  letter  is  preserved 
addressed  to  the  Countess  Bianchina ;  it  breathes  the  same 
spirit,  and  is  written  in  much  the  same  style.  After  warning  her 
friend  that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  that  the  heart  that 
desires  to  be  full  of  God  must  necessarily  first  empty  itself  of 
the  world,  Catherine  continues :  "  We  go  on  always  forming  new 
attachments ;  if  God  cuts  off  one  branch,  we  make  another. 
We  fear  to  lose  perishing  creatures  more  than  to  lose  God. 
And  so  keeping  them  and  possessing  them  against  the  will  of 
God,  we  taste  even  in  this  life  the  foretaste  of  hell :  for  God  so 
permits  that  a  soul  which  loves  itself  with  irregular  love  should 
become  insupportable  to  itself.  It  suffers  from  everything  that  it 
possesses    because   it   fears    to    lose   it;   and   to   preserve  what 
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It  possesses,  there  is  anxiety  and  fatigue  day  and  night.  And  it 
suffers  from  what  it  does  not  possess,  because  it  desires  what  it 
cannot  gei.  And  so  the  soul  is  never  at  rest  in  the  midst  of 
ilie  things  of  this  world,  for  they  are  all  less  than  us ;  they  were 
made  for  us,  we  were  not  made  for  them.  We  were  made  for 
God  alone,  to  enjoy  liis  Eternal  and  Sovereign  liappiness. 

**(jod  alone,  then,  can  satisfy  the  soul;  and  all  that  it  can 
desire  it  will  fmd  in  Him.  The  soul  in  Him  fmds  peace,  for  He 
is  He  who  is  the  Supreme  Riches,  the  Supreme  Power,  the 
Supreme  Goodness,  the  Sui)reme  Beauty,  an  Ineffable  Good 
which  none  can  rightly  appreciate ;  He  alone  can  comprehend 
and  value  Himself.  He  both  can  and  will  satisfy  all  the  holy 
desires  of  a  soul  that  desires  to  strip  itself  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  clothed  with  Him.  Shake  off  your  slumber  then,  my  dearest 
mother,  for  the  hour  of  death  approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
would  have  you  use  all  these  passing  and  temporal  things  as 
something  lent,  but  not  really  belonging  to  you.  The  way  to 
attain  to  this  is  by  detaching  your  heart  from  them,  and  this  we 
must  do  if  we  would  be  sharers  in  the  fruit  of  the  Blood  of 
Jesus."     (Letter  331.) 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  on  what  terms  Catherine 
stood  with  the  family  of  Salimbeni.  We  will  now  proceed  to  unravel 
the  narrative  of  her  visit  to  Rocca  in  the  autumn  of  1377,  though 
it  appears  probable  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  occasion 
on  which  she  was  their  guest.  In  that  year  a  quarrel  had  broken 
out,  as  has  been  already  stated,  between  Agnolino  and  Cione 
Salimbeni.  Cione  resided  at  Castiglioncello  del  Trinoro ;  and 
Agnolino  at  Rocca  di  Tentennano,  now  called  Rocca  d'Orcia. 
Stricca,  the  wife  of  Cione,  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Catherine's,  who  thus  had  influence  with  both  the  contending 
parties.  The  castles  of  the  two  kinsmen  were  about  ten  miles 
apart ;  and  (as  it  would  seem),  at  the  request  of  the  noble  ladies 
of  the  family,  Catherine  undertook  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  their 
reconciliation.  For  greater  convenience  she  first  took  up  her 
residence  at  Montepulciano,  as  being  a  spot  equidistant  from 
both  castles,  the  three  places  forming  a  kind  of  triangle. 
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Catherine,  as  wc  know,  was  no  new  guest  at  Monlepulciano. 
( )n  tliis  occasion  slu*  was  accompanied  hy  a  consideral)le  numb(!r 
ot  lur  disciples,  i)olli  men  and  women  ;  amon^;  others  by  Kay- 
niund  ofC^apua,  I''.  Tliomas  della  I'ontc,  K.  Bartholomew  hominic, 
Stephen  Maconi,  and  Don  l'"rancis  Malcvolti;  K  Thomas  Caffarini 
al'lerwards  joined  them,  coming  from  Orvieto.  There  were  also 
I'".  Matthew  Tolomei,  llu;  liermit  I'Va  Santi,  and  several  of  the 
Saint's  female  com[)ani()ns,  sueli  as  Alexia,  Lisa,  Ceeea,  and 
others.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  that  in  the  midst  of 
her  hard  and  troublesome  negotiations,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  convent  enclosure  almost  gained  her  heart.  "Do  you 
know,"  she  says,  writing  to  Agnes,  Donna  Malevolti,  who  after 
her  husband's  death  had  entered  among  the  Sisters  of  I'enance, 
"  I  feel  half  disposed  to  say,  *  Let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles,' 
for  it  seems  to  me  a  real  paradise  to  be  with  these  holy  religious. 
They  all  love  us  so  much,  they  are  hardly  willing  to  let  us  depart. 
As  to  Cecca,  she  is  already  half  a  nun,  for  she  begins  to  say  the 
office  well,  in  choir  with  the  nuns."  (Letter  183.)  However, 
very  different  duties  awaited  her  from  the  sweet  chanting  of  the 
office,  and  the  charms  of  regular  life  which  she  knew  so  well  how 
to  appreciate.  Her  first  expedition  was  to  Castiglioncello,  where 
she  was  well  received  by  Cione  Salimbeni,  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  him  to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  The  next  matter 
was  to  obtain  the  like  compliance  from  Agnolino ;  pnd  for  that 
purpose  Catherine  set  out  for  Rocca  d'Orcia.  "The  spot  so 
called,"  writes  Jerome  Gigli,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Saint's  letters, 
"stands  above  the  valley  of  the  Orcia,  about  twenty-three  miles 
distant  from  Siena,  and  may  be  seen  by  travellers  from  the 
Roman  road,  standing  on  a  sharp  and  steep  rock  projecting  from 
the  mountain  side.  The  olives  flourish  here  better  than  anything 
else  that  is  cultivated.  Fitly  might  a  column  be  erected  on  this 
mountain  path  warning  pilgrims  to  salute  that  rugged  rock  where 
the  Dove  of  Siena  brought  the  olive  of  peace  !  Truly  was  that 
rock  terrible  to  Lucifer,  discomfited  there  by  the  saintly  virgin  who 
drove  him  from  the  bodies  and  souls  he  had  so  long  possessed ! " 

The  river  Orcia,  from  which  the  valley  takes  its  name,  is  one 
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ot  those  many  niuuntain  streams  which  tluw  into  the  Ombrone, 
and  divides  the  hill  ui\  whi(  h  Muntalciiio  stands  from  the  loftier 
group  of  (^etona,  Radicofani,  and  Monte  Amiata.  These  are  the 
three  highest  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Siena,  and  the  scenery 
among  their  savage  ravines  is  exceedingly  grand.  From  their 
summit,  and  specially  from  that  of  Monte  Amiata,  may  be  seen 
the  long  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Roman  Campagna  also  appears  in  the 
southern  distance  ;  while  to  the  west  is  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  studded  with  its  islands.  K\tn  in  (Air  own  day 
it  is  a  wild  and  savage  region,  and  only  a  century  ago,  when  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Peter  Antonio  Micheli,  undertook  his  scien- 
tific journey  through  the  territory  of  .Siena,  he  found  no  small 
difficulty  in  forcing  a  way  over  these  mountains ;  the  thickets  of 
beeches  which  grow  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  on  Monte 
S.  Fiora  preventing  the  passage  of  his  horse.  It  may  well  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  in  St.  Catherine's  time  these  rocky 
fastnesses  were  still  more  difficult  of  access,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  residence  in  the  stronghold  of  a  mountain  chieftain  might  not 
have  been  without  its  terrors  to  a  less  fearless  soul.  The  wild 
soldiery  who  gathered  around  the  castles  of  these  chieftains,  and 
formed  their  garrisons,  were  little  better  than  banditti,  and  had 
spent  their  lives  in  murderous  feuds,  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  civil  wars.  Among  these  rude  warriors  the  holy  maiden 
of  Siena  now  came  to  speak  of  peace  and  brotherly  love ;  strange 
words  which  sounded  in  their  ears  like  an  unknown  tongue,  for 
the  comprehension  of  which  they  needed,  as  it  were,  new  faculties. 
Long  habits  of  ruthless  violence,  long  years  spent  without  prayer 
or  sacraments,  had  hardened  their  hearts  and  obscured  their 
understandings.  The  Evil  One  had  indeed  laid  his  grasp  on 
these  poor  souls,  and  seemed  to  claim  their  wild  and  desolate 
region  as  his  own  ;  and  he  was  to  be  dispossessed,  and  rudely  put 
to  flight  by  her,  whose  fragile  form  might  have  been  seen  one 
August  evening  ascending  the  mountain  path  that  led  to  the  castle, 
mounted  on  her  little  ass,^  and  surrounded  by  her  faithful  disciples. 

^  Secondo  lei,  sopra  wi  asinello.     (Leg.,  Part  3,  ch.  vi.). 
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ShcwasaflrctidiKitc'ly received  l)()ll»  hyA^rioliiioaiul  his  mother, 
who  is  described  as  "a  lady  of  ^reat  virtm-  and  talent,  and  most 
devout  to  the  Saint."  'riiroii^h  her  inlhicnce  ('atherinc  found  no 
(liKiciilly  in  elfeclin^  llic  chief  object  of  her  mission  ;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  kinsmen  was  liappily  secured.  Such  an 
example  \v;is  not  lost  oii  their  neif^hbours,  .'iiid  other  lords  and 
chieftains  were  led  to  lay  down  their  ijuarrels  at  Catherine's  feet, 
so  that  she  was  detained  (or  more  than  f(jur  months  in  these  parts, 
appeasing  discords,  and  restoring  peace  to  many  an  unhappy 
family.  At  the  mere  sight  of  her  the  fiercest  hearts  were  [)acified, 
and  the  influence  of  her  sanctity  and  eloquence  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  wonders  God  was  pleased  to  w(jrk  through  her 
means. 

Of  some  of  these  a  very  exact  and  interesting  account  has  been 
left  by  Don  I'^rancesco  Malevolti,  and  as  his  narrative  has  never 
yet  been  published,  certain  portions  of  it  shall  be  here  extracted, 
which  are  the  more  valuable  as  being  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. After  relating  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Catherine's 
coming  into  these  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  her 
mission,  he  continues:  "The  Countess  Bianchina  bore  so  great 
a  reverence  for  the  holy  virgin  that  she  took  care  to  keep  near 
her  day  and  night.  And  as  her  fame  for  holiness  spread  far  and 
near,  it  happened  one  day  that  there  came  a  crowd  of  men,  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  number,  from  a  certain  village  called  Rocca  Strada. 
They  had  with  them  a  mare,  on  which  was  a  man  bound  with 
many  ropes,  and  with  iron  shackles  on  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
was  so  full  of  rage  and  fury,  that  no  one  dared  approach  him,  for 
he  tore  with  his  teeth  any  person  who  came  near  him,  and  his 
screams  and  bellowings  were  rather  infernal  than  human.  So 
these  men  brought  him  thus  bound  to  Agnolino's  fortress,  that 
they  might  lay  him  at  the  feet  of  Catherine.  When  they  had 
entered  the  court  of  the  castle  they  laid  down  the  demoniac,  bound 
as  he  was,  with  no  small  fear ;  which  being  done,  two  of  those 
who  had  brought  him  went  to  the  place  where  the  Lady  Bianchina 
was  in  company  with  Catherine,  and  drawing  the  Countess  apart, 
they  spoke  to  her  in  secret.     Then  she  returned,  and  addressing 
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Catherine  in  coaxing  words,  '  My  sweetest  Mamma,'  she  said  (for 
by  this  name  of  Mamma  they  all  called  her),  '  let  us  go  away  from 
hence/  '  Mother,'  replied  Catherine,  with  great  humility,  '  1  know 
very  well  that  this  is  not  the  hour  when  you  wish  to  depart  hence  ; 
nevertheless,  when  the  hour  comes,  I  will  obey  your  commands.' 
In  fact,  she  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  noble  lady  wished  her 
to  do.  liut  alter  the  Countess  had,  on  various  pretences,  urged 
her  to  come,  and  Catherine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as  repeatedly 
declined,  overcome  at  last  by  so  many  entreaties,  as  one  who  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  anything  that  was  asked  of  her,  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  left  the  room  with  the  Lady  Bianchina,  and  we  others 
followed  them,  to  the  number  of  more  than  sixteen  persons.  We 
all  went  out  into  the  court  where  the  demoniac  lay/still  bound ; 
who,  when  he  saw  the  holy  virgin  Catherine,  uttered  sucli  terrific 
yells  that  we  all  remained  terrified.  Then  he  rolled  on  the 
ground,  making  unspeakably  hideous  gestures ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  bound  with  many  cords,  some  of  the  bystanders  would  have 
been  in  no  small  danger.  When  the  holy  virgin  beheld  him  so 
behaving,  she  turned  to  the  Countess,  saying,  '•  O  lady !  what  has 
this  poor  man  done  that  they  have  so  bound  him  ?  For  the  love 
of  God,  bid  them  loose  him,  that  he  may  not  be  thus  tortured.' 
But  the  Countess  replied,  '  These  men  are  greatly  afraid  of  him  ; 
for  with  his  teeth,  and  in  every  way  that  he  can,  he  attacks  those 
who  come  near  him.  Command,  however,  what  you  will  regard- 
ing him,  and  they  will  at  once  do  it.'  So  with  many  sweet  words 
the  holy  virgin  entreated  the  men,  saying,  '  My  dearest  brothers, 
do  not  suffer  this  creature  of  God  to  be  thus  put  to  pain ;  loose 
him,  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him,  and  then,  for 
the  love  of  God,  give  him  some  refreshment'  Then  they  replied, 
'  O  lady  !  we  have  hitherto  greatly  feared  him,  for  he  has  shockingly 
maltreated  some  of  our  people ;  nevertheless,  we  are  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  provided  you  will  engage  on  no  account  to 
depart  from  us.'  So  Catherine  not  only  remained  there,  but  drew 
several  paces  nearer  to  the  prisoner,  and  desired  them  to  loose 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  she  had  thus  spoken, 
the  man  who  before  seemed  like  a  fierce  wild  beast,  became  quite 
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(|uit't,  and  strctcluMl  himscll On  iIk-  ground  like  one  dead.  The 
men  a|)proa('hc(l,  not  without  tear,  and  loosed  hini  from  his  IxMids  ; 
they  also  dn-w  the  shackles  from  his  hands  and  feet,  and  still  he 
maile  not  (he  smallest  njovemenl.  'I'hcn  said  the  virgin,  *  Now, 
raise  hiiu  up  and  give  him  some  food,  for  he  is  sufTcring  from 
nothing  l>ul  weakness  ;  and  you  will  see  that  when  he  is  refreshed 
with  food,  he  will  no  longer  api)ear  the  same  man.'  So  they  raised 
him  up,  and  gave  him  food  and  drink  ;  and  having  fully  returned 
to  his  senses,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  find  himself  in  that 
place,  and  remembered  nothing  of  all  that  had  [)assed.  Humbly 
conmiending  himself  to  Catherine,  therefore,  she  made  over  him 
the  sign  of  .the  Cross,  and  he  departed  on  foot  with  all  the  com- 
pany who  had  l)rouu;lU  him  thither,  in  perfect  health,  and  was 
never  more  troubled  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Another  man  was  brought  to  the  same  castle  from  one  of  the 
other  fortresses  of  Agnolino.  He  was  possessed  by  many  wicked 
spirits,  and  those  who  brought  him  feigned  that  they  were  taking 
him  in  another  direction.  But  the  evil  spirits  perceiving  that  they 
were  being  conducted  into  the  presence  of  their  great  adversary, 
as  soon  as  they  drew  near  the  castle  caused  him  to  speak  with 
great  rage  and  violence,  saying,  '  You  want  to  take  me  to  that 
cruel  enemy  of  mine  who  is  always  persecuting  me  wherever  I  go. 
But  I  promise  you  this  journey  shall  cost  every  one  of  you  dear.' 
Then  as  he  was  still  crying  out  in  this  way,  they  entered  the  castle 
court.  Now  the  Countess  Bianchina  was  in  a  certain  chamber 
of  the  castle  with  Catherine  and  others  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  I 
was  one.  The  demoniac,  therefore,  was  brought  into  our  presence 
bellowing  with  fury,  and  entered  the  roon"i  in  a  very  terrible 
manner ; — nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  was  there,  he  sprang  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  held  him,  and  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Catherine,  who,  according  to  her  custom,  was  sitting  on  the 
ground.  From  that  moment  he  spake  no  word,  small  or  great, 
but  lay  as  if  dead.  Then  the  holy  virgin  compassionating  him  in 
her  heart,  began  to  weep,  and  taking  his  head,  she  supported  it 
on  her  bosom,  whilst  we  stood  round  silent  and  attentive  to 
watch  the  end.     But  after  the  holy  virgin  had  lifted  her  eyes  to 
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heaven,  her  face  became  all  shining  and  radiant,  whilst  she 
silently  conversed  with  the  Eternal  Spouse.  Then  we  suddenly 
beheld  coming  forth  from  the  form  of  the  demoniac,  as  he  lay  on 
her  lap,  such  a  vast  multitude  of  lice  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  behold, 
and  they  went  hither  and  thither  over  her  garments.  We,  behold- 
ing the  exterior  but  not  the  interior,  began  to  say,  '  O  mother  ! 
remove  this  man  from  us  ;  see  you  not  he  is  covering  us  with 
lice?'  But  gently  and  devoutly  smiling,  she  replied,  'Be  not 
uneasy,  they  will  not  stay  long ; '  and  indeed  after  a  short  space 
they  all  disappeared,  so  that  not  so  much  as  one  of  them  was  to 
be  seen.  'I'hen  Catlierine  addressing  him  who  still  lay  on  her 
lap,  said,  '  Arise,  dear  brother,  and  be  comforted,  thou  shalt 
suffer  no  evil,  but  only  a  little  bodily  weakness.'  So,  causing  a 
loaf  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  wine,  she  with  her  own  holy  hands 
made  sop  in  the  wine,  and  gave  it  him  to  eat.  And  so  being 
strengthened  and  fully  delivered,  he  returned  home  on  foot  with 
his  companions,  praising  God." 

To  these  narratives  of  Don  Francesco  we  must  add  the  one 
given  by  Raymund  in  his  Legend,  which  becomes  more  intelligible 
when  we  understand  the  circumstances  which  brought  Catherine 
into  these  parts,  and  the  affairs  in  which  she  was  engaged.  It 
happened  that  during  her  stay  at  Rocca,  one  of  the  women  of  the 
castle  was  suddenly  seized  and  tormented  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  whose 
rage  was  excited  in  a  very  special  manner  against  all  those  who 
took  part  with  Catherine  in  her  charitable  mission.  The  Countess, 
knowing  how  greatly  averse  she  was  to  have  any  such  cases 
brought  to  her,  took  counsel  with  the  Saint's  companions,  and  by 
their  advice  had  the  poor  woman  brought  unexpectedly  into  her 
presence,  trusting  that  the  pitiful  sight  would  suffice  to  move  her 
to  compassion.  Catherine  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for  a 
place  where  she  had  appointed  to  meet  two  persons  whom  she 
was  engaged  in  reconciling. 

"  When  she  beheld  the  wretched  woman,  and  saw  that  she 
could  by  no  means  escape,  she  turned  to  the  Lady  Bianchina, 
and  said,  *  Ah,  Madam  !  God  forgive  you.  Know  you  what  you 
have  done?     Know  you  not  that   I  am  disturbed  enough  by 
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those  wickcil  spirits,  tli.it  hom  time  to  liinc  iiioUsl  mine  own 
person  ;  wluTi-fore,  tlun,  do  you  iiu  rcasir  my  Iroiihle  by  present- 
ing others  before  me  who  are  vixed  with  these  foul  liends  ? ' 
With  that  she  turned  to  the  woman  that  was  possessed,  and  said 
to  (iu-  wicked  spirit:  'Thou  malicious  enemy  of  mankind,  I 
charge  tliee,  lay  down  thine  head  in  this  man's  lap,  and  abide 
there  till  I  come  again.'  She  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words 
than  the  woman  that  was  vexed  laid  down  her  head  in  the  lap  of 
the  hermit,  I'Va  Santi,  who  chanced  to  i>e  pn-scnt,  and  never 
moved  till  she  (\ame  again.  In  the  meantime,  while  Catherine 
was  gone  to  make  i)caee  between  two  nobles  that  were  at 
variance  (whose  dwelling  was  not  far  from  that  place),  the  spirit 
cried  out  by  the  mouth  of  the  miserable  woman,  leaning  her 
head  in  the  hermit's  lap,  and  said  :  '  Why  do  you  hold  me  here? 
I  pray  you  let  me  go,  for  I  am  very  hard  holden.'  They  that 
stood  by  made  answer,  saying  :  '  And  why  dost  thou  not  go  thy 
way?  Who  holdcth  thee?  Is  not  tlie  door  open?'  '  Oh  I ' 
said  he,  *  that  cursed  woman  hath  bound  me  here.  She  holdeth 
me  that  I  may  not  de])art.'  'What  woman?'  said  they.  '  That 
cursed  woman  !  '  said  he ;  and  w  ould  not,  or  peradventure  could 
not,  name  her,  but  after  a  raging  manner  cried  out  :  '  That  cursed 
creature,  that  cursed  woman,  mine  enemy  ! '  Then  the  hermit 
asked  him  whether  he  took  her  for  his  great  enemy  or  no  ? 
'Yea,'  said  he,  'the  greatest  that  I  have  this  day  in  the  world.' 
Then  those  that  were  there  present,  being  much  disquieted  with 
his  outrageous  crying,  said  to  him  :  '  Hold  thy  peace,  Catherine 
Cometh  ; '  meaning  thereby  to  put  him  in  fear,  and  so  to  cause 
him  to  cease  his  crying.  '  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  she  cometh  not  yet  ; 
she  is  in  such  a  place  ; '  where  she  was  indeed.  They  asked  him 
what  she  did  there.  '  What  doth  she  ?  '  said  he ;  '  she  is  now- 
doing  a  thing  (as  she  is  at  all  times)  wherein  I  take  small 
pleasure.'  And  with  that  he  cried  out  again  very  §ore,  and  said, 
'  Ah  !  why  am  I  thus  holden  here  ? '  And  it  was  evidently  seen 
that  he  never  moved  from  that  place  where  the  holy  maid 
charged  him  to  abide  till  her  coming  again.  At  the  last  he  said, 
'  Now  is  that  cursed  woman  coming.'     They  demanded  of  him 
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where  she  was.     *She  is  now,'  said  he,  '  in  such  a  place,  and  now 
stie  is  gone  from  thence,  and  goetli  towards  such  a  place.'     And 
so  declared,   from  time  to  time,  how  she  [iassed  from  place  to 
place,    until   at   length,  when  she  was  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
house  where  they  were,  he  said,  '  Now,  she  is  come.'     Wlien  she 
had  entered  the  house,  and  began  to  come  towards  the  chamber 
wherein  they  awaited  her  return,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice 
and   saiil,  'Ah!  why    hold    ye   me  here    by  force?'     The    holy 
maid  made  answer  and  said,  *  Arise,  wretch,  and  get  thee  hence, 
and  leave  this  creature  of  God,  and  from  this  hour  forward  see  that 
tliuu  never  be  so  hardy  as  once  to  molest  her  again.'     And  with 
that  it  was  seen  that  the  wicked  fiend  forsook  all  the  other  parts 
of   that    woman's    body,    and   gathered  himself  into  her   throat, 
where  he  made  such  a  horrible  swelling  that  it  moved  as  many 
as  were  present  to  great  compassion.     Then  the  holy  maid  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  place  that  was  swollen,  and  forth- 
with he  departed  from  the  woman,  and  went  his  way,  and  left 
the  woman  safe  and  sound,    in   the  presence  of  a  great    many 
that  were   there,   who  saw  this  evident  miracle  with  their  eyes. 
Now  when  she   was  fully  come  to  herself  again,  and  knew  the 
place  and  persons  that  were  about   her,  she  had  great  marvel, 
and  asked  some  of  her  acquaintance  what  she  did  there  and  how 
she  came  thither.     They   made  her  answer,  and  declared  unto 
her  in  what  case  she  had  been,  and  what  had  been  done  by  the 
holy  maid  about  her  delivery.     When   she  heard  that,  she  was 
astonished,  and  said  that  in  truth  she  could  remember  no  such 
thing.     Only  this    she  confessed,    that  her  body  was  very  sore 
shaken   and  bruised,  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  with  a  club.     Of 
this  evident  miracle  were  witnesses  the  Lady  Bianchina,  the  holy 
hermit    Santi,   in    whose  lap  it  was  done,  and  more  than  thirty 
other  persons."  ^ 

From  Rocca,  the  Saint  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthimo, 

he  abbot  of  which  place,  F.  Giovanni  di  Ser  Gano  di  Orvieto, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Commissary  for  the  foundation  of  our 

Lady   of  Angels,   and  one  of  Catherine's  greatest  friends.     St. 

^  Fen..  Part  2.  ch.  xxxv. 
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AiUhimo  was  about  fivi*  miles  from  MoiUalcino,  which  town  had 
fornu'rly  hccn  subject  to  the  abbots,  but  liad  long  before  this  date 
been  made  over  to  the  republic  of  Siena.  In  Catherine's  time, 
not  only  was  the  temporal  authority  of  the  abbots  lost,  but  their 
s|>iritu;il  jurisdiction  likewise  was  attacked  by  the  Archpriests  of 
Montalcino.  The  troubles  arising  out  of  these  disputes  appear  to 
have  had  some  sliare  in  bringin^^  the  Saint  to  St.  Anthimo,  and 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  the  grand  old  abbey  which  then 
stood,  with  its  church  with  three  naves,  in  a  valley  between  two 
mountains.  A  little  later  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  finally  sup- 
[)ressed  by  Pius  II.,  so  that  as  Carapelli  writes  in  his  Corso  Crono- 
tastico^  a  few  shepherds  only  now  inhabit  the  spot  formerly  peopled 
with  monks.  Catherine  remained  here  some  weeks,  and  it  was 
from  henc  e  that  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Siena 
(Letter  201),  from  which  we  gather  that  murmurs  had  already 
arisen  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  her  journey.  "  I  hear,"  she 
says,  "from  the  Archpriest  of  Montalcino  and  others,  that  you 
have  passed  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Anthimo,  a  great  servant  of  God.  He  has  been  here  a  long  time, 
and  if  you  knew  him  better  you  would  not  suspect  him.  I  beg 
of  you,  therefore,  not  to  trouble  him,  but  rather,  if  necessary,  to 
assist  him.  You  complain  that  priests  and  clerics  are  not  cor- 
rected, and  yet  when  you  find  some  one  willing  to  do  it,  you 
complain  of  him  and  raise  obstacles.  As  to  my  return  with  my 
spiritual  family^  I  am  told  that  there  are  murmurs  and  suspicions 
on  that  score  also,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  believe  it.  If 
you  took  as  much  interest  in  your  own  affairs  as  we  do  for  you, 
you  and  all  the  citizens  of  Siena  would  close  your  ears  to  such 
things.  We  are  incessantly  labouring  for  your  good,  sparing  our- 
selves no  fatigue.  I  have  so  little  virtue  that  I  do  nothing  per- 
fectly, but  others  who  are  better  than  me  are  doing  their  utmost, 
and  the  ignorance  and  ingratitude  of  our  fellow-citizens  will  not 
prevent  them  from  persevering  even  unto  death.  I  love  you  all 
better  than  you  love  yourselves,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
your  peace  and  welfare ;  do  not  suppose  that  I,  or  any  of  my 
companions,  can  feel  differently.     I  see  that  the  devil  is  very 
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angry  at  the  loss  of  souls  which  he  will  suffer  hy  this  journey.  I 
have  come  here  only  to  feed  on  souls,  and  withdraw  them  out  of 
his  hands ;  and  for  that  I  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  lives  if  I  had 
them.  I  shall  go,  therefore,  where,  and  act  in  whatever  way  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  inspire  me.  You  must  not  be  weary  of  reading 
my  letters,  but  bear  with  me  patiently." 

('atherine  was  as  good  as  her  word;  in  spite  of  the  narrow- 
minded  jealousies  and  reports  to  her  disadvantage  which  were 
propagated  in  Siena,  and  which  fri^ui  time  to  time  reached  her 
ears,  she  remained  at  St.  Anthimo  for  several  weeks,  and  at  no 
period  of  her  life  was  the  fruit  of  her  prayers  and  exhortations 
more  abundant.     Such  was  the  concourse  of  those  who  came  to 
see  and  hear  her,  and  who  flocked  from  all  the  country  round, 
that  nu  one  who  had  not  seen  it  (say  the  witnesses)  could  have 
believed  it.     Every  day  they  poured  over  the  mountains,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands.     Raymund,  in  his  Legend  (Bk.  2. 
ch.  vii.),  has  described  the  extraordinary  scenes  at  which  he  was 
present,  although   he  has  omitted   to   tell   us   when   and  where 
they  took  place ;  but  the  omission  is  supplied  by  the  agreement 
of  his  account  with  that  of  other  witnesses  who  have  been  more 
exact  as  to  the  time  and  locality.     "  Often,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  men  and  women  hastening  over  the  summit  of 
the   mountains    and   all    the    neighbouring   country,    as   though 
summoned   by  the  sound  of  some  mysterious   trumpet.     They 
came  to  see  and  hear  her :  her  words  were   not   required,  her 
presence  alone  sufficed  to  convert  souls  and  inspire  them  with 
contrition.     All  wept  over  their  sins,  and  accused  themselves  of 
them  in  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance.     I  was  witness  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  it  was  evident  that  an  extra- 
ordinary and  abundant  grace  acted  on  their  hearts."     The  news 
of  these  things  reaching  the  ears  of  Gregory  XL,  he  granted  to 
Raymund  and  his  companions  all  the  powers  usually  reserved  to 
bishops  for  absolving  those  who  presented  themselves.     Besides 
F.  Raymund,  F.   Bartholomew   Dominic,  and  F.  Thomas  della 
Fonte,  four  other  confessors  were  employed,  and  several  other 
priests  were  afterwards  called  to  assist ;  but  even  so,  they  could 
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not  sii[)ply  llic  iKM'L'ssitii's  ol  tlic  in'()j)lc.  I'or  many  coiitiiuious 
(lays  tlu'y  were  oc('U|)'u(l  Iioim  dawn  till  nii^htl'all,  not  having,  like 
the  Apostles,  time  so  much  as  to  eat. .  "  I  confess,  to  my  shame," 
says  Raymund,  **  that  I  was  often  tired  and  discouraged.  Hut 
( 'alhcriiu'  never  inlciriipted  her  prayers,  rejoicing  in  gaining  so 
many  souls  to  (lod,  and  only  charging  those  who  were  with  her 
Id  have  a  care  lor  us  who  lu-ld  the  nets  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
fill.  Il  is  impossihle  to  depict  her  joy;  and  what  we  saw  in  her 
filled  us  with  such  consolation  that  we  forgot  our  own  fatigue  " 

From  Si.  Anlhimo  she  returned  to  Rocca,  where  they  were 
joined  by  V.  Thomas  C'affarini.  1  lere  the  same  scenes  continued, 
as  he  testifies  in  his  deposition.  "I  came,"  he  says,  "from 
Orvieto  to  a  certain  castle  of  the  Salimheni  near  .Siena,  where  the 
virgin  then  was,  and  s[)ent  some  time  with  her,  witnessing  the 
wonderful  fruit  both  of  souls  and  bodies  which  our  Lord  wrought 
by  her.  I  saw  how  great  a  number  were  brought  by  her  to 
salutary  peiiance,  some  of  whom  had  spent  forty  years  or  more 
without  confession,  others  brought  to  make  peace,  and  others 
delivered  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  lady  of  the  castle, 
Donna  Bianchina,  of  the  noble  house  of  Foligno,  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  never  had  she  conversed  with  any  one  like  her.  In 
my  journey  thither  I  had  been  threatened  by  many  dangers  from 
thieves  and  other  things,  all  which  I  and  my  companions  escaped 
in  a  manner  altogether  miraculous,  so  that  we  doubted  not  we 
must  attribute  our  safety  to  her  prayers." 

Peter  Ventura  in  his  deposition  tells  us  of  one  instance  in  which 
her  exhortations  to  penance  were  without  success.  "While  still 
at  Rocca,"  he  says,  "  she  warned  a  certain  man  that  unless  he 
repented  and  confessed,  he  would  that  night  find  himself  in  a 
place  whence  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  out  and  return  to  her. 
The  man  went  that  night  to  Montalcino,  where  he  was  seized  and 
taken  to  Siena,  and  there  shortly  after  beheaded." 

Meanwhile  Catherine's  unusually  long  absence  from  Siena  w^as 
exciting  complaints  among  those  of  her  disciples  whom  she  left 
behind,  and  in  addition  to  her  other  labours  she  had  to  appease 
their  unreasonable  discontent.     She  writes   to  Catherine  of  the 
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Hospital  and  Jane  di  Capo,  two  of  her  familiar  disciples,  whom 
she  had  left  in  charge  of  her  spiritual  family  :  "  I  know,  my  dearest 
dau;^hters,  that  you  are  afflicted  :it  my  al)sence,  Init  l(jve  and 
obedience  vill  dissipate  your  grief.  .  .  .  What  you  have  not  yet 
done,  do  now,  otherwise  you  will  seriously  afflict  me.  We  must 
do,  as  the  Apostles  did  when  they  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
they  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  their  sweet  Mother 
Mary.  We  may  well  believe  that  their  only  happiness  was  to 
live  all  together,  and  yet  they  renounced  that  happiness,  in  order 
to  seek  the  honour  of  (lod  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  when 
Mary  their  Mother  left  them,  they  did  not  think  her  love  for  them 
had  diminished,  or  that  they  were  forgotten  by  her.  This  must  be 
the  rule  for  us  to  follow.  I  know  my  presence  is  a  consolation 
to  you,  but  for  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  souls  you  ought 
not  to  Seek  your  own  consolation,  and  so  give  an  advantage  to 
the  devil,  who  will  try  and  make  you  believe  you  have  lost  my 
affection.  I  assure  you,  I  only  love  you  all  for  God ;  why,  then, 
feel  such  unreasonable  pain  at  what  cannot  be  helped?  How 
shall  we  behave  on  great  occasions,  if  we  are  so  weak  in  little 
ones  ?  God  unites  us,  and  He  separates  us,  as  He  sees  fit.  He 
wills  just  now  that  we  should  all  be  separated  for  His  honour. 
See  now  ;  you  are  at  Siena,  Cecca  and  Nonna  at  Montepulciano ; 
F.  Bartholomew  and  F.  Matthew  have  gone  to  join  you,  and  will 
stay  at  Siena  ;  Alexia  and  Sister  Bruno  are  at  Monte  Giove,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Montepulciano — they  are  staying  there  with 
the  Countess  and  Donna  Isa ;  F.  Raymund,  F.  Thomas,  Sister 
Thomma,  Lisa,  and  myself  are  here  at  Rocca  among  the  brigands  ; 
and  we  have  so  many  incarnate  demons  to  eat,^  that  F.  Thomas 
pretends  it  gives  him  the  stomach-ache,  and  nevertheless  you  can- 
not satisfy  him  ;  they  relish  it  more  and  more,  and  are  well  rewarded 
for  all  their  trouble.  Pray  God  in  His  goodness  to  give  them  good 
morsels,  very  sweet,  and  very  bitter.  What  more  could  you 
desire  ?  Courage  then,  my  daughters  ;  make  the  sacrifice  of  your 
wills  to  God,  and  do  not  always  be  crying  for  the  milk  of  babes 

^  St.  Catherine's  favourite  expression  of  "  eating  souls,"  on  the  table  of  the 
Holy  Cross  signifies,  of  course,  their  conversion. 
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when  you  ou^^ht,  with  the  icdli  ol  holy  desire,  to  be  chewing  hard 
bread,  (.'ouragt*!  wc  shall  rcUirii  as  soon  as  we  can,  according 
to  Clod's  good  pleasure." 

( '.'ithciiiu'  was  not  teadiiiig  more  than  she  herself  was  called 
on  to  [)ia(lisc.  At  this  very  time,  the  service  of  the  Church  was 
demanding  of  hor  a  sacrifice  than  which  none  could  be  more 
costly.  Raymund  of  Capua  was  siuuinoiud  to  Rome  by  (iregory 
XL,  and  while  tliere,  was  for  the  second  time  elected  I^rior  of  the 
Minerva;  in  consccjuencc  of  which  he  was  unable  to  rejoin  the 
Saint,  and  though  he  retained  the  title  of  her  confessor,  and 
directed  her  conscience  by  letter,  they  never  met  again  in  this 
world  save  for  ten  brief  days.  A  letter  written  by  her  to  Alexia 
at  this  time  reveals  something  of  what  was  passing  in  her  soul, 
and  contrasts  singularly  with  the  joyous  playfulness  of  the  one 
just  quoted.  Alexia,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  at  Monte  Giove, 
for  the  Saint  seems  to  have  sent  her  disciples  in  various  directions, 
to  complete  and  carry  out  the  different  missions  of  peace  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  After  giving  Alexia  some  good  advice  as  to 
her  conduct  she  says,  "  Try  particularly  to  accustom  your  tongue 
to  silence  ;  I  think  I  have  observed  that  your  companion  does 
not  keep  it  very  well,  and  that  is  a  great  grief  to  me.  .  .  .  You 
ask  if  I  am  suffering,  and  if  I  feel  my  usual  infirmities.  God 
provides  for  all,  both  as  to  the  soul  and  body,  and  He  has  pro- 
vided very  well  during  this  Advent,  assuaging  my  suffering  by 
letters.  It  is  true  I  have  suffered  more  than  usual,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Lisa  was  cured  at  the  same  time  as  Fra  Santi,  who 
seemed  at  the  point  of  death.  It  seems  as  if  our  sweet  Spouse 
wished  to  give  me  experience  both  as  to  the  interior  and  exterior, 
as  to  things  that  are  seen,  and  things  that  are  not  seen  ...  I  am 
content  that  pain  should  be  my  food,  and  tears  my  drink,  and 
sweat  my  perfume.  Yes,  let  pain  be  my  food,  let  pain  be  my 
medicine,  let  pain  give  me  light,  let  pain  strip  me  of  all  self-love, 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  suffering  I  have  experienced  from 
the  loss  of  all  consolation  from  creatures  has  reminded  me  of  my 
want  of  virtue,  and  made  me  know  my  own  imperfection.  He 
has  not  withdraw^n  His  mercy  from  me,  in  spite  of  my  ingratitude. 
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.  .  .  Rejoice,  then,  on  the  Cross  with  me,  for  the  C'ross  is  the  bed 
and  the  table  of  the  soul,  whereon  she  rests  and  takes  her  nourish- 
ment, even  the  fruit  of  patience  in  peace  and  repose  ...  I  am 
here  on  an  island  where  the  wind  blows  from  all  (juarters.  Rejoice 
in  our  Jesus  ;  it  is  He  who  kee[js  us  far,  one  from  the  other." 
(Letter  178.)  The  ''island"  she  here  speaks  of  is  the  "  Isola 
della  Rocca,"  so  called  apparently  from  its  detached  position.  It 
is  evident  that  the  cross  which  here  appears  to  be  weighing  on 
the  Saint,  by  her  so  generously  embraced,  and  the  loss  of  con- 
solation from  creatures,  was  none  other  than  her  separation  from 
Raymund. 

But  other  crosses  had  to  be  borne,  and  among  them  the  one 
most  heavily  felt  from  its  injustice,  namely,  fresh  murmurs  and 
suspicions  on  the  part  of  her  fellow-citizens,  who  began  to  enter- 
tain unworthy  doubts  of  her  motives  in  remaining  so  many  months 
in  the  territories  of  the  Salimbeni.  Lapa  also  had  set  out  to 
join  her  daughter,  but  had  not  got  farther  than  Montepulciano, 
whence  she  despatched  her  complaints  to  (Catherine,  who  writes  a 
letter  conjointly  to  her  and  Cecca,  who  was  still  a  guest  of  the 
Community;  and  who  seems  in  some  degree  to  have  shared 
in  the  impatience  of  her  companion.  "  My  dear  mother  and 
daughter,"  writes  Catherine,  "I  wish  I  could  see  you  both  on 
fire  with  charity,  otherwise  you  will  always  be  suffering,  and  make 
me  suffer  likewise.  Dearest  mother,  your  miserable  child  is  in 
this  world  only  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  do  the  will  of  her 
Creator.  I  do  beg  of  you,  if  I  remain  here  longer  than  you  like, 
do  not  be  vexed.  I  really  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded if  you  knew  the  whole  business,  you  would  be  the  first  to 
tell  me  to  remain.  I  am  here  to  remedy  a  great  scandal,  if  I 
can  :  it  is  no  fault  of  the  Countess.  Pray  to  God  and  Our  Lady 
that  w^e  may  succeed.  i\nd  as  to  you,  Cecca  and  Justina,^  this 
is  the  moment  to  show  your  virtue.  Adieu."  Catherine  replied 
in  a  different  strain  to  the  citizens  of  Siena.  It  is  thus  that  she 
expresses  herself  in  writing  to  Salvi,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  person  of 
civic  authority.  "  It  seems  that  some  who  call  themselves  the 
^  Justina  was  Cecca's  daughter  and  a  nun  at  Montepulciano. 
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sons  of  (lod  li.ivc  taken  scandal,  being  deluded  by  the  dtrvil, 
who  is  always  prowling  al)OUt,  seeking  how  he  ran  tear  up  the 
good  grain  sown  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  imprudent  liave  not 
resisted,  and  undiT  pri;lext  of  virtue  have  communicated  wliat 
they  t'elt  to  otiicrs.  Now,  then,  I  declare  to  you  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  I  sliould  remain  here.  I  had  a  great  desire  not  to 
offend  lliiii  by  remaining,  on  ac(U)unt  of  the  murmurs  and  sus- 
picions of  whic  h  I  am  the  object,  as  well  as  my  spiritual  Father, 
V.  Raymund.  Hut  He  Who  is  Truth  itself,  reassured  me  saying, 
'C'ontinue  to  lake  thy  food  at  the  table  where  I  have  placed  thee. 
I  have  placed  thee  at  the  table  of  the  Cross,  that  in  the  midst  of 
murmurs  and  sufferings  thou  mightest  work  for  the  salvation  of 
souls;  and  I  have  confided  to  thee  souls  in  this  place,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  reconciled 
with  Me,  and  with  their  neighbour.  Finish,  therefore,  what  thou 
hast  begun.  It  is  to  hinder  so  much  good  that  the  enemy  stirs 
up  so  much  evil,  but  go  on  and  fear  nothing,  for  I  will  be  on  thy 
side.'  These  words  restored  my  peace,  and  I  applied  myself 
with  the  more  zeal  to  work  for  God's  honour,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  the  good  of  our  city.  Negligently  as  I  do  it,  yet  I 
rejoice  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  my  Creator.  I  do  my  fellow- 
citizens  good,  and  they  return  me  evil ;  I  labour  for  their  honour, 
and  they  cover  me  with  reproaches  ;  I  desire  their  life,  they  desire 
my  death  :  but  death  is  our  life,  and  shame  our  true  glory ;  the 
real  shame  is  for  them  who  offend ;  where  there  is  no  fault,  there 
need  be  no  shame.  I  trust  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  in 
man.  I  shall  continue  therefore,  and  if  they  heap  on  me  abuse 
and  persecution,  I  shall  repay  them  with  tears  and  prayers,  if  God 
give  me  grace.  '\\'hether  the  devil  likes  it  or  not,  I  shall  spend 
my  life  for  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the  entire 
world,  and  above  all,  for  my  country.  What  a  shame  for  the 
citizens  of  Siena  to  believe  and  imagine  that  we  are  occupied 
with  affairs  of  state,  either  on  the  hands  of  the  Salimbeni  or  else- 
where !  My  fellow  citizens  are  like  Caiaphas  who  prophesied  that 
one  should  die  for  the  people,  not  knowing  what  he  said.  They 
believe  that  I  and  my  companions  are  busy  with  plots,  and  they 
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say  truly,  and  prophesy  as  he  cUd,  not  knowing  what  they  say. 
We  are  plotting  ;  we  seek  to  triumph  over  the  devil  and  take 
away  his  power,  to  root  hatred  out  of  all  hearts,  and  reconcile 
them  with  God  and  their  neighbours.  These  are  our  plots,  into 
which  I  drag  every  one  who  is  with  me.  I  only  complain  of 
their  negligence  ;  we  work  too  lazily  at  our  business  ;  pray  to  God 
that  we  may  have  greater  zeal.  For  the  rest,  the  disciple  is  not 
greater  than  his^  Master,  lirother  Raymund,  poor  calumniated 
Brother  Raymund,  recommends  himself  to  you,  and  asks  you  to 
pray  for  him,  that  he  may  be  good  and  patient.     Adieu." 

Hut  even  this  was  not  all.  In  the  letter  to  Catherine  of  the 
Hospital,  ([uoted  a  few  pages  back,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
she  speaks  of  F.  Matthew  having  gone  back  to  Siena.  This  was 
Matthew  Tolomei,  a  Friar  Preacher,  the  younger  brother  to 
Francesco  and  Ghinocchia,  and  to  that  "  Master  James "  who, 
through  his  young  brother's  persuasion,  visited  Catherine,  and 
was  by  her  converted.  Their  mother.  Donna  Rabes  Tolomei, 
was  a  noble  and  virtuous  lady,  and  a  great  friend  and  disciple  of 
Catherine's.  But  even  good  persons  are  not  always  proof  against 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  family  feuds 
carried  away  many  a  soul  otherwise  eminently  virtuous.  The 
Tolomei,  as  we  know,  had  long  been  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Salimbeni.  The  two  families  headed  the  rival  factions  of  the 
republic,  and  were  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  of  Siena.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  understand  how  it  came  about  that  Donna 
Rabes  lost  both  patience  and  common  sense  when  she  saw  her 
son  borne  away  with  the  other  disciples  of  Catherine,  and  abiding 
for  four  long  months  in  the  territory  of  their  hereditary  enemy. 
She  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Saint,  which  is  not  pre- 
served, but  we  can  gather  its  tenor  from  Catherine's  reply. 
(Letter  344.) 

"  My  dearest  daughter,  I  wish  you  would  conquer  your  sensi- 
tive self-love  which  takes  from  you  the  light  of  reason,  and  makes 
you  love  the  world  and  your  children  beyond  measure.  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  dead  to  yourself ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
very  much  alive,  and  I  see  by  the  letter  you  have  written  that 


your  hliiid  l()\c  makes  you  (|uilc  depart  Iruiu  the  onU-r  of  ()<)(]. 
Vou  icll  iiic  llial  l''ranccsca  is  ill,  and  that  you  iiuist  have  Mallliew 
return  al  once,  spite  of  every  obstacle;  and  that  if  he  does  not 
return,  you  will  givi-  him  your  malediction  ;  and  that  if  there  is 
no  other  way  for  him  to  return,  he  is  to  take  a  peasant  to  accom- 
pany him.  You  cannot  surely  excuse  such  foolish  impatience. 
Let  us  judge  the  matter  not  merely  according  to  religious  rules, 
but  simply  according  to  common-sense,  such  as  we  may  get  from 
nature;  if  you  had  any,  you  would  not  act  as  you  do.  If  it  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  you  and  your  daughter,  that  Matthew 
must  return,  you  must  ask  for  two  friars  to  be  sent,  one  to  go 
back  with  him,  and  the  other  to  stay  here,  for  you  know  very  well 
they  can  none  of  them  come  or  go  alone.  ]>ut  passion  blinds 
you,  and  your  ears  are  filled  with  murmurs.  You  should  have 
closed  your  ears,  both  you  and  the  others,  and  held  your  tongues, 
so  as  not  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  not  to  repeat  it.  Let  there 
be  an  end  of  it  all,  and  encourage  Francesca  to  abide  in  the  sweet 
love  of  God."  Rabes,  however,  had  her  will,  and  Catherine,  to 
content  her,  was  forced  to  send  back  Matthew  in  company  with 
F.  Bartholomew,  thus  parting  from  one  of  her  chief  supports  at  a 
very  difficult  crisis. 

The  simplicity  and  natural  style  of  the  letters  above  quoted 
will  be  manifest  to  every  reader.  They  might  be  written  by  one 
of  ourselves,  and  apply  as  aptly  to  any  of  our  owii  wants  or 
infirmities  as  they  did  to  those  of  Cecca,  or  Rabes  Tolomei. 
We  see  by  them  that  our  Seraphic  Mother  was  not  merely  the 
inspired  prophetess  raised  into  a  region  of  ecstasy  and  vision, 
far  above  out  of  the  reach  of  our  sympathies  and  comprehension. 
She  was  a  woman  of  like  nature  and  passions  as  ourselves  :  she 
could  speak  our  language  and  think  our  thoughts.  Over  her 
great  soul  there  passed  the  same  lights  and  shadows  which 
chequer  our  little  lives ;  and  the  playful  gaiety  of  to-day  is  ex- 
changed to-morrow  for  the  sadder  tone  of  suffering  or  of  reproof 
And  yet  that  other  life  of  miraculous  power  and  of  Divine  favours 
went  on  all  the  while ;  never  for  one  moment  was  it  interrupted ; 
never  was  her  power  with  God  exhibited  on  a  more  marvellous 
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scale.  It  was  at  Rocca,  us  wc  have  seen,  thai  those  many  cases 
occurred  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  those  whom  he  tormented 
by  the  word  and  presence  of  the  Saint  ;  it  was  at  Rocca  that 
Francesco  Malevolti  ahd  many  other  witnesses  beheld  the 
wonders  that  attended  her  daily  ( Communions.  "  I  often  saw 
her  communicate,"  says  Malevolti,  "and  always  in  ecstasy  ;  and 
I  beheld  how,  when  the  priest  was  about  to  give  her  the  Body 
of  our  Lord,  before  he  had  drawn  more  than  a  palm's  length  near 
her,  the  Sacred  Host  would  depart  out  of  his  hands,  and  like  an 
arrow,  shoot  into  the  mouth  of  the  holy  virgin.  A  wise  man 
named  Anastasius  of  Monte  Altino,  also  took  notice  of  this  won 
derful  circumstance,  and  introduced  it  into  certain  rhythmical 
verses  which  he  composed  on  things  appertaining  to  her,  which  he 
had  heard  and  personally  seen."  It  was  at  Rocca  that  the  same 
witness  beheld  her  "times  innumerable,"  raised  from  the  ground 
in  ecstasy  as  she  prayed,  and  remaining  thus  suspended  in  the 
air  more  than  a  cubit  above  the  ground.  "  I,  and  some  others," 
he  says,  "  wished  to  make  proof  of  this ;  wherefore,  passing  our 
hands  between  her  and  the  floor,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
was  true,  and  that  she  was  altogether  lifted  up  from  the  ground.^ 
Moreover,  so  long  as  I  remained  with  her  at  that  time,  I  saw 
that  she  lived  on  Holy  Communion  alone,  and  that  no  bodily 
food  of  any  sort  would  remain  within  her.  ...  I  was  with  her 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  both  at  Montepulciano  and  St. 
Anthimo,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  Salimbeni,  and  never  did 
I  hear  a  vain  or  idle  word  proceed  forth  out  of  her  lips." 

But  one  great  event  of  Catherine's  residence  at  Rocca  yet 
remains  to  be  told.  It  was  here,  as  we  know  from  her  own  words 
in  a  letter  written  to  Raymund,  which  shall  presently  be  quoted, 
that  she  zvas  miraculously  taught  to  write.  "  It  chanced  by  some 
accident,"  says  Caffarini,-  "that  there  fell  into  her  hands  one  day 
a  certain  vessel  filled  with  cinnabar,  or  mijiiujii^  which  a  writer 

^  We  read  in  the  Process  (fol.  83)  that  a  certain  nobleman  having  resolved 
to  ascertain  how  high  the  Saint  was  raised  at  these  times,  found  that  there 
was  space  enough  between  her  and  the  ground  for  him  to  pass  under. 

-  Sup.,  Part  I,  Trat.  i,  §  10. 
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had  made  use  ol  lo  write  in  red,  or  ratli(  i  lo  illuininale  the  initial 
letters  ol  a  hook,  accorchiif;  to  the  custom  of  tin-  time.  The 
Saint,  moved  by  Diviiu*  inspiration,  sal  (hjwn,  and  taking  the 
artist's  pen  in  haiul,  though  she  had  never  learnt  to  form  letters, 
or  to  compose  words  in  regular  metre,  she  wrote,  in  clear  and 
distinct  characters,  the  following  verses  : 

*  Spiiiio  Sanlo,  vicni  iicl  inio  ciioic-, 
l\'r  la  lua  potcnz.i  tiralo  a  Ic  Dio, 
Conccdcnii  cnrita  c  tiniorc  ; 
Custodiscimi  Crislci  ila  o^ni  tual  jxnsicro, 
Iiifianuuanii,  c  riscaldami  del  tuo  dulcissimo  amore, 
Accio  ogni  trava^^lio  mi  sciubri  It-'^i^icro  ; 
Assistcnza  chicdo,  ed  ajuto  ncllc  ncccssila. 
Cristo  Amore.     Cristo  Amore.'" 

He  testifies  to  the  same  fact  in  his  deposition,  and  affirms  that 
he  had  seen  the  paper  written  in  cinnabar,  which  was  kept  as  a 
precious  relic  l)y  V.  Jerome  of  Siena  (of  the  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine),  and  wliich  was  given  by  him  after  the  Saint's  death 
as  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  Leonard  Pisani,  who  generously 
bestowed  it  on  Caffarini ;  and  by  him  it  was  laid  up  with  other 
relics  of  the  Saint  in  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance  at 
Venice.  Gigli  made  every  search  for  the  precious  original,  but 
unhappily  without  success.  Caffarini  concludes  his  narrative  with 
these  words,  "  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Master  Raymund  she  tells 
him  of  the  manner  in  which  she  learnt  to  write,  which  was  alto- 
gether beyond  the  course  of  nature,  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  being  her  masters,  as  she  attests." 

We  will  now  turn  to  two  of  the  Saint's  letters  to  Raymund,  both, 
as  we  gather,  written  by  her  own  hand.  The  first  is  No.  89  in 
Gigli's  collection.  It  is  of  singular  beauty,  overflowing  with  a 
strain  of  exquisite  poetry.  "The  soul,"  she  says,  "cannot  see 
herself  in  herself,  she  can  only  see  herself  in  God.  She  finds  in 
Him  the  image  of  the  creature,  and  Him  in  His  image.  She 
desires  to  love  herself  in  God,  and  God  in  herself,  as  one  who 
sees  his  image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  and  rejoices  to  see  it ;  but 
if  he  is  wise,  loves  the  fountain  better  than  the  image  reflected 
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there.  We  can  never  see  ourselves  and  the  fauhs  which  disfigure 
the  beauty  of  our  souls  unless  we  look  into  the  peaceful  mirror 
of  the  Divine  Kssence  where  we  are  represented.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  separate,  then,  from  our  Crucified  Jesus ;  He  is  the  wall  over 
which  we  must  lean  in  order  to  gaze  at  our  reflection  in  the 
fountain."  And  as  we  read  the  words,  we  almost  seem  to  guess 
that  in  one  of  her  expeditions  along  those  mountain  i)aths  watered 
by  the  streams  that  descend  into  the  Orcia,  Catherine  must  so 
have  stood,  leaning  over  a  wall,  and  gazing  at  her  reflection  in  the 
crystal  waters ;  and  that  the  image  thus  imprinted  on  her  memory 
associated  itself  with  the  thought  of  her  Lord,  never  absent  from 
her  mind,  and  reproduced  itself  in  the  page  before  her.  She 
continues  :  "  You  tell  me  to  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  you  have 
sent  me  good  news,  which  has  indeed  filled  me  with  joy.  7'/ie 
day  after  you  left  me  the  Sweet  Truth  wished  to  do  for  me  what 
the  father  does  for  his  child,  and  the  spouse  for  the  sp(juse ;  he 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  have  any  sorrow,  but  always  finds 
some  new  way  of  filling  her  with  joy."  Then  she  speaks  of 
certain  wonderful  things  that  had  passed  in  her  soul,  and  of  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  '•  I  rose,  desiring  to  make  confession  to 
you,  but  the  Divine  Goodness  no  longer  gave  me  what  I  asked. 
I  asked  for  you^  and  God  gave  me  IIt?7iself  granting  me  absolution 
of  all  my  sins,  and  reminding  me  of  all  the  lessons  He  had  given 
me  in  other  days."  .  .  .  She  concludes  this  letter  in  a  less  exalted 
strain.  "  I  must  give  you  news  of  my  good  Father  Thomas,^ 
whose  virtue,  thank  God,  has  triumphed  over  the  enemy.  He 
has  become  quite  another  man  to  what  he  was.  I  beg  of  you, 
write  to  him  sometimes.  Rejoice  with  me,  for  all  my  lost  chil- 
dren have  been  found  and  restored  to  the  sheepfold ;  they  have 
quitted  the  darkness,  and  now  nothing  hinders  the  fulfilment  of 
my  wishes."  In  this  letter  nothing  is  said  of  the  Saint's  newly- 
acquired  gift,  but  it  is  evidently  written  just  after  Raymund's 
departure,  to  which  it  refers.  The  next  letter  (Letter  90)  is  a  long 
spiritual  treatise,  as  it  were  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  Dialogue 
she  shortly  after  composed.  It  concludes  thus  :  "  This  letter  and 
^  After  Raymund's  departure,  F.  Thomas  again  acted  as  her  confessor. 
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iuiot/icr  I  lunw  scnf  von  {/.r.,  the  oiu!  l;ist  (|ii(>t«(l;  I  Itiive  written 
with  my  own  hand  in  the  Ishmd  of  Kocca,  in  the  mi(ist  of  sif^hs 
atul  so  Miany  tears,  that  1  could  not  sec  out  of  my  eyes.  lUit  I 
was  full  of  admiration  at  the  goodness  of  (lod  and  the  marvels  (jf 
I  lis  i'rovidenee  in  my  regard.  As  my  ignorance  deprived  me  of 
the  comfort  of  trusting  any  one,  He  gave  me  the  faculty  of  being 
able  to  write,  so  that  on  returning  from  my  ecstasy  I  might 
relieve  my  lu'art  a  little,  and  so  prevent  its  bursting.  He  would 
not  yet  take  me  out  of  this  life,  and  He  has  miraculously  given 
me  this  power,  as  a  master  teaches  the  child  for  whom  he  sets  a 
copy.  As  soon  as  he  left  me  with  .St.  John  and  .St.  Thomas 
Aijuinas,  I  began  to  learn  like  one  asleep.  Pardon  me  for  writing 
at  such  length,  but  my  hand  and  my  tongue  would  needs  agree 
with  my  heart." 

Neither  of  these  two  letters,  however,  was  actually  the  first 
that  she  wrote.  That  was  addressed  to  Stephen  Macon i,  and 
has  unhappily  been  lost.  Caffarini  tells  us  this  in  his  deposition, 
and  also  in  the  Supplement.  "  The  Saint,"  he  says,  "  learnt  to 
write  miraculously.  One  day,  coming  out  of  prayer,  she  wrote  to 
Stephen  Maconi  a  letter  which  ended  thus,  '  Know,  my  dear  son, 
that  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  writte?i  with  my  oivfi  hand.^ 
Stephen  assured  me  that  she  afterwards  wrote  several  others,  and 
that  many  pages  of  her  book  which  she  composed  were  written  by 
her.  Many  of  her  autographs  are  preserved  in  the  Chartreuse  of 
Pontignano,  near  Siena." 

Before  leaving  Rocca  we  must  notice  one  other  subject  which 
has  left  its  traces  in  the  records  of  this  time.  We  have  said  that 
Neri  di  Landoccio  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Catherine 
to  the  castle  of  the  Salimbeni.  While  there,  he  received  two  sad 
and  terrible  letters,  the  contents  of  which  could  not  but  make  a 
profound  impression  on  his  sensitive  heart.  In  order  to  explain 
these  letters  we  must  unfold  a  melancholy  page  in  the  history  of 
St.  Catherine  and  her  spiritual  family.  In  the  midst  of  that 
group  of  chosen  and  innocent  souls  there  was,  as  there  had  been 
in  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  an  apostate — we  do  not  know  his 
name,  for  it  has  been  carefully  effaced  from  all  records.    Raymund, 
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indeed,  has  told  us  in  the  Legend,  the  miserable  story  of  one 
unhappy  man  who,  moved  by  a  strange  maHce  against  the  holy 
virgin,  had  kicked  her,  cast  her  out  of  the  church  doors,  and  even 
attempted  her  life,  and  who  a  few  days  later  was  seized  with  frenzy 
and  tried  to  commit  suicide.  His  friends,  believing  his  senses 
were  gone,  watched  him  carefully,  but  as  he  grew  calmer,  released 
their  vigilance  ;  when,  escaping  from  their  hands,  he  hung  himself 
like  a  second  Judas.  This  story  simply  reads  like  the  account  of 
a  maniac,  and  we  should  so  regard  it  but  for  the  precise  narrative 
given  at  length  by  the  author  of  the  Miracoli^  which  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  unhappy  man  was  one  of  the  Friars,  who  first  resorted 
to  Catherine,  attracted  by  her  holy  conversation,  but  in  process  of 
time  conceived  for  her  a  profane  affection.  ''  But  she  persevering 
in  her  holy  life,  and  showing  herself  an  utter  stranger  to  all  such 
sentiments,  his  love  turned  to  hatred,  and  in  his  mad  passion  he 
tried  to  kill  her  in  the  public  church,  when  her  life  was  saved  by 
a  man  who  chanced  to  be  present.  Wherefore  a  few  days  later 
this  man  left  the  Order,  cast  off  the  habit  of  religion,  and  return- 
ing to  his  home  in  a  village  near  Siena,  lived  there  almost  in 
despair.  Catherine  knew  of  his  departure  out  of  the  Order,  and 
always  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  But  at  last  the 
unhappy  man,  persevering  in  his  despair,  hanged  himself." 

The  two  accounts  differ  in  several  important  particulars;  never- 
theless, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  they  refer  to  the  same 
person.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  miserable  apostate, 
"living  in  his  own  home,  almost  in  despair,"  after  having  once 
been  numbered  among  those  who  listened  with  innocent  admira- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  the  Saint,  must  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
two  letters  addressed  to  Neri,  which  he  received  at  Rocca,  and 
which  we  are  now  about  to  quote. 

I. — Fro7n  F.  S.  to  A^eri  di  Landoccio  de^  PagUeresi. 

Dearest  Brother, — I  heard  how  you  were  from  Gabriel,  who 
came  to  me  and  gave  me  many  messages  of  comfort  from  you  : 
for  which  cause  and  because  of  your  extreme  importunity  I  write  ; 
not  that  I  had  any  wish  to  do  so,  yet  I  am  moved  to  write  in  reply 
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to  your  many  salutations.  1  marvel  how  you  <  an  so  much  as  re- 
member a  wri'lch  like  me,  loi  (iod  knows  I  am  become  a  vessel 
of  contumely,  no  longer  exhaling  the  sweet  odour  on  which  in 
old  times  1  was  nourished  :  hut  now  I  am  cast  out  of  every  good 
way.  Ikit  know  that  if  it  were  with  mc  now  as  in  the  happy  old 
times  we  once  had  together,  1  could  not  refrain  from  often  writing 
to  you.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  write  either  to  you  or  to 
any  friend  or  servant  of  (Iod,  considering  my  utter  misery,  (jod 
preserve  you  in  His  grace,  you  and  your  Mother.  1^'.  S. 

"To  Neri  di  Landoccio,  at  Rocca." 

2. — Frotn  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  To  Neri,  my  dearest  Brother,  of  all  the  friends  and  servants  of 
God— 

*'  Although  you  have  many  times  sent  to  me,  saluting  and  trying 
to  comfort  me,  who  was  once  your  brother,  both  in  the  common 
life  we  led  together  and  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  yet  now  for  a 
long  time  past  I  have  been  cut  off,  and  extinguished,  and  blotted 
out  of  the  book  where  once  I  dwelt  so  sweetly ;  for  which  cause 
I  no  longer  number  myself  as  a  brother  among  you  and  your  dear 
friends  and  brethren.  Wonder  not,  therefore,  that  I  have  not 
written,  or  if  I  never  write  again,  until  I  return  to  gather  the  fruit 
of  obedience  and  patience  and  humility.  But  I  have  wandered 
so  far  out  of  the  right  way  that  I  count  it  almost  a  thmg  impos- 
sible that  I  should  ever  return  and  feed  in  the  old  pastures,  and 
find  a  place  of  rest.  And  this  has  come  upon  me,  because  I  shut 
fast  in  darkness  the  eye  of  my  understanding,  and  cast  the  light 
out  of  my  soul.  So  I  am  driven  from  the  table,  and  I  know  my- 
self to  be  clothed  in  darkness.  No  hunger  or  desire  of  good  is 
left  in  me  any  more.  I  make  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  this 
letter,  for  there  is  none  in  me.  Neither  will  I  put  my  name  to 
it,  for  I  know  not  if  I  have  a  name.  God  gva.nt  you  perseverance, 
and  a  good  end."  ^ 

These  are  indeed  terrible  letters,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
melancholy   history.     It   was   probably   the    one    dark   spot    in 

^  Lettere  dei  discepoli  di  Santo  Caterina,  No.  7  and  8. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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Catherine's  memory  ;  and  if,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  she  read 
these  letters,  they  must  have  had  their  part  in  the  sadness  which 
clouded  the  last  days  of  her  stay  at  Rocca.  If  the  writer  had 
really  at  one  time  been  of  the  number  of  Catherine's  disciples. 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  promise  which  we  are 
told  she  had  received  from  our  Lord,  that  all  her  si)iritual  children 
should  [)ersevere  to  the  end  ?  The  probable  answer  to  this  diffi- 
culty is,  that  the  promise  was  given  after,  or  even  on  the  occasion 
of  this  one  apostasy.  Or  again,  we  may  understand  it  by  recall- 
ing our  Lord's  words  in  the  Gospels  :  "  Of  them  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me  I  have  lost  none,"  as  compared  with  those  other 
words  :  "  None  of  them  is  lost,  save  the  son  of  perdition. "  '*  She 
always  prayed  for  him,"  says  the  author  just  quoted.  But  did 
she  ever  allude  to  his  fall,  or  make  any  personal  effort  to  reclaim 
him?  In  reply  to  the  first  incjuiry  we  may  turn  to  one  of  her 
letters  to  Neri,  in  which  she  is  striving  to  rouse  him  from  the 
sadness  and  discouragement  which  so  often  beset  him.  "  My 
dearest  son,"  she  says,  "  I  write  to  you'  in  the  Precious  Blood, 
desiring  to  see  you  grow  in  virtue  until  you  reach  the  ocean  of 
peace  where  you  may  never  more  fear  to  be  separated  from  God. 
Then  the  evil  law  of  corruption  which  is  ever  fighting  against  the 
spirit  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  debt  will  be  paid.  So  long  as 
you  are  in  this  world,  my  sweet  son,  you  must  try  and  live  dead 
to  self-will,  and  so  you  will  conquer  the  law  of  our  evil  will.  Yoti 
need  not  fear  that  God  will  permit  that  to  happen  to  you  which  He 
has  permitted  to  happen  to  others ;  and  you  will  not  afflict  your- 
self any  more  because  you  are  for  a  short  time  separated  from 
me  and  from  the  others.  Courage,  and  remember  what  the 
Truth  has  said,  that  not  one  shall  be  snatched  out  of  His  hands- 
I  say  His  hands,  for  all  belong  to  Him,  and  I  know  you  will 
understand  me  without  many  words.     Adieu." 

We  know  from  Christofano  di  Gano  that  Catherine  had  received 
the  promise  from  our  Lord  that  none  of  her  disciples  should 
perish ;  but  in  her  exquisite  humility  whilst  referring  to  it  here, 
she  so  expresses  herself  as  to  speak  of  them  as  rather  His 
disciples  than  hers  :   "  not  one  shall  be  snatched  out  of  His  hands, 
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(or  all  l)(l()ii|',  to  Mini."  Tin-  idi.-a  su^'^csls  itself  that  this  [)romisc 
was  probably  given  lur  at  a  lime  when  she  was  mourning  the  fall 
of  this  one  soul  ;  that  slu*  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
iiojie  of  the  others  who  calli-d  her  mother  should  ever  be  se[;arated 
from  the  bond  of  charity,  and  that,  therefore,  having  received  such 
a  promise,  she  was  able  to  assure  Neri  that  what  had  happened 
lo  this  one  soul  should  ncvrr  happen  to  him.  The  fact  of  this 
l)assage  occurring  in  a  letter  to  Neri,  rather  than  to  any  of  her 
other  spiritual  children,  increases  the  probability  that  she  is  here 
alluding  to  the  unhappy  apostate,  towards  whom  he  had  shown 
so  persevering  a  charity,  and  who  even  in  his  gloomy  despair  still 
kept  up  some  intercourse  with  him.  That  she  herself  held  any 
communication  with  him  is  extremely  doubtful,  though  among 
her  letters  is  one  addressed  "  ^Fo  a  religious  who  had  quitted  his 
Order;"  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
person  in  (juestion. 

Catherine  returned  to  Siena  some  time  in  the  winter  :  probably 
in  the  January  of  1378,  for  as  we  have  seen  by  her  letter  to  Alexia 
she  had  spent  the  whole  of  Advent  at  Rocca.  She  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  home,  for  circumstances  were  already  preparing 
the  way  for  that  second  mission  to  Florence,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  showed  herself  ready  to  lay  down  her  life  in  very  deed 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  But  of  this  w^e  shall 
have  to  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   V 

Catherine's  Second  Embassy  to  Florence 
January  to  August,  1378 

RAYMUND  of  Capua's  presence  in  Rome,  whither  we  have 
^  seen  him  summoned  whilst  Catherine  was  still  at  Rocca, 
was  destined  to  produce  some  important  and  unexpected  results. 
He  has  related  all  the  circumstances  in  his  Legend  with  that 
unpretentious  simplicity  which  characterises  his  entire  narrative. 

"  Before  quitting  Tuscany,"  he  says,  "  I  held  an  interview  with 
Nicolas  Soderini,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  a  man  most  faithful  to 
God  and  the  Church,  and  strongly  attached  to  Catherine  j  we 
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spokt:  of  ihc  affairs  of  the  rc[)iil)li(!,  and  in  parlinilar  o(  llic  ill- 
will  of  thosi!  who  pretended  to  desire  reconciliation  with  the 
('hurch,  l)ut  wlio  did  all  they  could  to  prevc-iil  peace.  As  I  com- 
plaiiu'd  of  this  course  of  conduct,  that  excellent  man  answered 
me  thus :  '  Be  convinced  that  the  [)eople  of  Florence  and  every 
honest  man  in  the  town  desire  peace  :  it  is  only  a  few  obstinate 
men  by  whom  we  are  governed  who  offer  obstacles.'  I  said  : 
'  C'ould  no  remedy  be  ai)plied  to  this  evil?'  He  rejoined  :  *  Yes, 
it  could  be  done,  if  some  respectable  citizens  took  to  heart  the 
cause  of  God,  and  had  an  understanding  with  the  Ciuelphs,  in 
order  to  deprive  those  intermeddlers  of  their  power,  for  they  are 
enemies  of  the  public  good,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
four  or  five  of  them.'  \Vhen  I  went  to  fulfil  my  commission  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  I  related  to  him  the  conversation  which  I 
had  held  with  Nicolas  Soderini. 

"  I  had  been  occupied  several  months  in  fulfilling  my  charge 
of  Prior,  and  announcing  the  Word  of  God,  when  one  Sunday 
morning  a  messenger  from  the  Pope  came  to  inform  me  that  his 
Holiness  awaited  my  presence  at  dinner.  I  obeyed  this  command, 
and  after  the  repast  the  Holy  Father  said  to  me,  '  I  am  told  that 
if  Catherine  of  Siena  repairs  to  Florence,  peace  will  be  concluded.' 
I  replied,  '  Not  only  Catherine,  but  all  of  us  are  ready  to  obey 
your  Holiness,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  martyrdom.'  The  Holy 
Father  said  to  me  :  '  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  go  to  Florence, 
because  they  would  maltreat  you ;  but  for  /ler^  she  is  a  w^oman, 
and  they  have  a  great  veneration  for  her;  I  do  not  think  she 
would  incur  any  danger.  Consider  the  matter  over,  and  what 
powers  she  would  require ;  then  bring  them  to-morrow  morning 
for  my  signature,  so  that  the  business  may  be  concluded  at  once.' 
I  obeyed,  and  forwarded  the  letters  to  the  Saint,  who  submitted, 
and  set  out  without  delay."  Never  was  an  important  affair  more 
rapidly  decided,  and  never  has  such  an  affair  been  more  briefly 
chronicled.  We  are  even  disposed  to  think  that  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  Raymund's  memory  failed  him  in  the  details, 
and  that  Catherine's  departure  for  Florence  did  not  take  place  as 
immediately  as  he  represents.     That  a  letter  was  sent  by  Gregory 
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to  Catticnnc  wtulc  she  was  still  at  Rocca,  may  be  gathered  from 
one  uf  her  own  to  Rayniund  (Letter  90.)  In  it  she  exi)resses 
her  grief  at  all  the  miseries  under  which  the  ('hurch  was  then 
groaning.  "However,"  she  continues,  "after  sorrow  will  come 
sweetness  ;  that  is  the  consolation  I  felt  on  receiving  your  letter 
and  that  of  our  sweet  Father ;  for  I  had  suffered  much  since  St. 
Francis'  day,  and  your  letter  drew  me  out  of  my  sad  thoughts." 
Whether  in  this  letter  Oregory  had  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
Saint  should  return  to  Florence,  and  whether  her  engagements  at 
Rocca  prevented  her  immediate  compliance  with  this  desire  we 
cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  something  in  her  con- 
duct at  this  time  which  had  displeased  him,  and  drawn  from  him 
a  sharp  rebuke.  Possessing  as  we  do  only  one  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  that  but  imperfectly  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  either  the  exact  cause  of  his  displeasure,  or  the  terms  in 
which  he  expressed  it ;  but  whatever  they  were,  they  pierced  deep 
into  Catherine's  heart.  In  fact,  (Gregory  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  man  he  had  been  at  Avignon.  The  discontent  of  his 
French  courtiers,  the  strangeness  of  the  language,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  half-ruined  city,  which  contrasted  unfavourably 
enough  with  the  brilliant  capital  he  had  left  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rhone,  weighed  on  his  spirits,  and  made  him  feel  daily  more  and 
more  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  while  he  lacked  the  brave 
heart  that  could  have  made  head  against  them.  Add  to  this  his 
failing  health  and  the  disappointment  he  felt  at  the  rejection  by 
the  Florentines  of  all  his  overtures  for  peace,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand that  tinge  of  fretfulness  which  was  apparent  in  his  words 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Though  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
his  displeasure  with  Catherine  we  have  her  reply ;  and  we  do  not 
know  our  holy  Mother — the  sensitiveness  of  her  heart,  or  the 
depths  of  her  humility — until  we  ha,ve  read  that  touching  page  in 
her  correspondence.  Let  us  remember  who  it  is  that  writes  ;  she 
whose  dauntless  courage  had  sustained  the  timidity  of  the  Pontiff 
in  more  than  one  moment  of  trial,  and  to  whose  energy  his  return 
to  Rome  was  mainly  to  be  attributed.  She  does  not  address  her 
letter  to  him,  but  to  Raymund,  whom  she  charges  to  stand  by 
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ihf  I'opc- and  siipijorl  liiiu  loyally  lo  tlu;  last.  "  If  you  chance 
lo  find  yourself  in  liu;  [)rcscncc  of  liis  Holiness,  our  sweet  Father," 
she  continues,  "  rccouiuicnd  inc  huinliiy  to  hini  and  ask  his  pardon 
on  my  part  lor  llu-  many  faults  which  I  have  committed  hy  my 
ignorance  and  negligence.  I  fi-ar  it  is  my  sins  tliat  are  the  cause 
of  tiie  persecution  he  suffers,  and  all  the  woes  of  the  (Church  may 
justly  be  attributed  to  me.  He  has  therefore  go(jd  reason  to 
comi)lain  of  nie,  and  to  |)unisli  lur  lor  my  faults;  but  tell  him  I 
will  use  every  effort  to  correct  myself  and  to  obey  him  better. 
May  God  give  him  the  grace  to  be  courageous  and  never  to  turn 
back  on  account  of  any  difficulty,  or  any  persecution  raised 
against  him  by  his  rebellious  children  ;  may  he  be  firm  and 
constant,  not  fearing  labour,  but  casting  himself  like  a  lamb  into 
the  midst  of  those  wolves,  hungering  only  for  God  and  for  souls, 
and  not  troubling  himself  about  temporal  losses.  If  he  acts  thus, 
the  lamb  will  become  the  master  of  the  wolves,  and  the  wolves 
will  turn  into  lambs,  and  we  shall  see  peace,  and  the  good  estate 
of  Holy  Church  restored."  Then  changing  he  rstyle  and  address- 
ing herself  directly  to  Gregory,  she  adds,  ''  Ah  !  Holy  Father,  it 
was  so  you  acted  the  first  day  you  returned  to  your  post ;  and  now 
all  these  miseries  have  arisen  because  of  me,  from  my  lack  of 
virtue,  and  my  many  faults  of  disobedience.  But,  Holy  Father, 
see  in  the  light  of  reason  and  truth  what  you  have  to  reproach 
me  with,  not  to  punish,  but  to  pity  me.  To  whom  can  I  turn  if 
you  abandon  me  ?  Who  will  help  me,  where  will  be  my  refuge, 
if  you  drive  me  away  ?  My  persecutors  pursue  me,  and  I  take 
refuge  w^ith  you,  and  with  the  other  servants  and  children  of 
God;  and  if  you  abandon  me,  and  are  irritated  and  angry  with 
me,  I  can  but  hide  myself  in  the  Wounds  of  Jesus  Crucified, 
Whose  Vicar  you  are ;  and  I  know  that  He  w411  receive  me, 
because  He  desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.  And  when  He 
has  received  me,  surely  you  will  not  drive  me  away,  and  we  shall 
still  remain  at  our  post,  fighting  generously  for  the  Sweet  Spouse 
of  Christ.  It  is  so  that  I  desire  to  end  my  life  in  tears  and  sighs, 
giving  my  blood,  if  need  be,  yea,  and  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones  for  her.     And  if  all  the  world  drive  me  away,  I  will  not 
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torment  myself,  Ijut  will  repose,  weeping  and  suffering,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Sweet  Spouse.  Most  Holy  Father,  pardon  my 
ignorance  and  the  many  offences  I  commit  against  Ood  and 
your  Holiness.  It  is  the  Eternal  Truth  Who  excuses  me  and 
reassures  me  whilst  I  humbly  ask  your  benediction."  And  these, 
so  far  as  we  know,  were  her  last  written  words  to  him  who  in 
old  time  she  had  addressed  with  a  child's  fondness  as  Babbo  niio 
dolce.  She  concludes  with  a  word  to  Raymund  :  *'  Dear  Father, 
stand  by  his  Holiness  and  be  full  of  courage,  and  have  no  dis- 
quietude or  servile  fear.  Be  faithful  to  your  cell,  in  presence  of 
Mary  and  of  the  holy  Cross ;  persevere  in  prayer  and  self-know- 
ledge ;  be  firm  in  faith,  and  willing  to  suffer,  and  then  go  on 
confidently  and  do  all  you  can  for  God  and  for  souls,  until 
death."  liut  Catherine's  relations  with  Gregory  XI.  were  not 
so  to  end.  Perhaps  she  overrated  the  tenor  of  his  words ;  and 
as  often  enough  happens,  the  reproof  which  was  felt  so  keenly 
by  her  who  received  it,  had  been  forgotten  by  him  who  gave  it 
almost  before  it  reached  her.  Anyhow,  Gregory  still  leant  on 
her  aid,  and  was  impatient  to  employ  it ;  and  the  necessary 
powers  and  instructions  having  been  sent  to  her,  she  prepared 
to  depart  on  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  mission  that  had  yet 
been  entrusted  to  her. 

Before  leaving  Siena,  however,  she  prepared  the  way  for  her 
coming  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence  (Letter 
i8i),  in  which  she  goes  over  all  the  old  arguments  for  peace  and 
submission,  and  thus  concludes  :  "  Rise,  then,  and  cast  yourself 
into  the  arms  of  your  Father,  and  he  will  receive  you  with  good- 
ness. If  you  do  this  you  will  have  peace,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  all  Tuscany  with  you.  The  war  will  be  turned 
against  the  infidels,  and  all  will  follow  the  standard  of  the  holy 
Cross.  But  if  you  will  not  conclude  peace,  you  and  all  Tuscany 
will  have  to  suffer  what  none  of  your  ancestors  have  ever  yet 
suffered.  I  should  greatly  prefer  speaking  to  writing  to  you. 
Believe  me,  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  itself  if  that  were 
needed,  and  if  thereby  I  could  advance  God's  glory,  or  obtain 
your  reconciliation  with  Holy  Church."     The  event  proved  that 
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thcsu  were  ikH  iMupty  words,  aiul  that  in  accepting  this  mission, 
she  was  in  reahty  risking  her  hfc. 

Catherine  set  out  for  I'lorence  some  time  early  in  the  year  1378. 
She  travelled  with  several  companions,  among  whom  were  Stephen 
Maconi,  ('hristofano  di  (lano,  Jane  di  (!apo,  and  her  mother  Lapa. 
They  found  the  city  in  a  truly  miserable  state.  I'or  seventeen 
months  the  interdict  had  weighed  on  the  inhabitants,  nor  can  we 
in  these  days  of  cold  faith  fitly  realise  in  what  way  the  deprivation 
of  all  religious  rites  was  then  regarded  by  a  believing  population. 
And  though  Florence  had  exhibited  a  spirit  of  profanity  and 
contempt  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
instincts  of  faith  were  not  very  keen  among  her  citizens,  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  body  must  not  be  judged  by  the  revolu- 
tionary excesses  of  a  minority  which  had  seized  on  the  executive 
power.  When  first  the  terrible  sentence  had  been  fulminated,  the 
intrepid  Archbishop,  Angelo  di  Ricasoli,  quitted  the  city  in  order 
not  to  be  compelled  by  violence  to  disobey  the  commands  of  the 
Pope.  He  thereby  earned  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  Catherine.  "  I  have  heard,"  she  writes,  "  of  your  firmness 
and  noble  conduct,  and  I  beg  of  you,  persevere  in  it  to  the  end." 
But  the  Government  seeing  the  great  discontent  felt  by  the  people 
at  the  closing  of  the  churches,  and  the  suspension  of  all  holy 
offices,  feared  lest  in  consequence  they  should  insist  on  a  policy 
of  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  which  was  of  course  the  result 
aimed  at  by  the  infliction  of  the  sentence.  They  therefore  issued 
a  decree  setting  the  Pope's  authority  at  defiance,  and  command- 
ing all  ecclesiastics  to  return  to  the  city  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  10,000  florins.  Their  intention  was  to  enforce  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  interdict,  and  in  fact  it  was  openly  violated  in  many 
places,  an  extremity  of  contempt  which  their  own  historian,  Scipio 
Ammirato,  is  foremost  to  condemn. 

On  her  arrival,  Catherine  was  received,  not  as  before  in  Soderini's 
own  house,  but  in  one  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly 
for  her.  Scipio  Ammirato  informs  us  of  this  fact.  "Soderini," 
he  says,  "partly  at  his  own  expense,  partly  helped  by  the  con- 
tributions of  friends,  built  her  a  little  house  at  the  foot  of  St> 
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Cicorge's  (hill),  where  she  retired.  Afterwards  when  his  own 
house  was  burnt  in  the  insurrection  he  took  this  house  for  his 
own  residence."  Some  writers  represent  this  house  as  built  by 
I'cter  Canigiani,  which  probably  means  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  contributed  towards  the  expense. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Florence,  Catherine  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna,  whom  she  had  known  at  Avignon, 
and  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped  than  that 
he  should  eventually  become  the  abettor  of  the  schism,  and 
accept  the  miserable  dignity  of  Antipope.  Catherine,  who  had 
([uickly  discerned  the  superior  qualities  of  his  mind,  had  trusted 
that  he  would  prove  a  firm  support  to  Gregory,  who  so  greatly 
needed  able  councillors.  "  Things  go  badly  here,"  she  writes 
(Letter  25),  "not  to  speak  of  seculars  of  whom  there  are  many 
bad  and  few  good,  even  priests  and  religious,  specially  among  the 
Friars  Minors,  are  found  who  outrage  the  truth  even  from  their 
pulpits,  saying  that  the  interdict  may  be  violated,  and  the  offices 
celebrated  with  a  free  conscience,  and  that  seculars  who  assist 
at  them  commit  no  sin.  They  have  thus  thrown  the  people  into 
a  confusion  dreadful  to  think  of."  In  fact,  in  the  very  month 
she  came  to  Florence,  the  Government  had  obliged  the  priests  to 
say  Mass  on  the  feast  of  St.  Reparata,  the  patron  Saint  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  not  a  few  were  found  who  did  so  willingly,  and 
defended  this  act  of  contempt.  Before  this,  the  offices  had  been 
celebrated,  but  with  closed  doors ;  but  after  the  return  from 
Rome  of  the  last  envoys,  sent  thither  to  treat  for  peace,  the 
Magistrates  were  so  enraged  at  the  rejection  of  their  terms,  that 
they  determined  on  breaking  with  the  Pope  altogether,  and 
ordered  the  churches  to  be  thrown  open,  and  all  priests  to  take 
part  in  the  violation  of  the  interdict  under  severe  penalties. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  Catherine  had  to  do,  w^as  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  grave  disorder.  It  was  to  little  purpose  to  talk  of 
making  peace  with  the  Pope  so  long  as  his  lawful  commands 
were  being  thus  flagrantly  disobeyed.  She  therefore  lost  no 
time,  and  on  the  very  day  of  her  arrival  met  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  in  the  halls  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  made  them 
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three  orations,  no  doiiht  lo  three  distinct  bodies  of  Magistrates. 
W'r  Icain  this  fact  from  Stephen  Maconi,  in  some  valuable  notes 
\vhi(  h  lie  lilt  in  MS.,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  Ponligp.ano.  ''  Hy  the  grace  of  (lod,"  he  says,  "such  was  her 
success  tliat  allhouj^h  before  that  tliey  had  broken  the  interdict 
and  shown  great  contempt  towards  the  Apostolic  See,  yet  after 
hearing  the  exhortation  of  this  holy  virgin,  they  once  more  obeyed 
and  observed  it." 

Here  wc  may  properly  notice  an  interesting  circumstance 
which  illustrates  the  kind  of  effects  which  flowed  from  St. 
Catherine's  influence  and  teaching.  It  has  been  said  above  that 
all  the  Florentines  were  certainly  not  partakers  in  the  guilt  of 
their  rulers,  and  many  exposed  themselves  to  great  obloquy  on 
the  part  of  the  faction  which  was  in  power,  in  consecjuence  of 
their  firmness  in  adhering  to  the  Pope's  authority.  In  this  they 
were  supported  and  encouraged  by  St.  Catherine's  disciples,  who 
were  numerous  in  Florence,  and  who  devised  means  for  keeping 
up  the  piety  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  they  held  them 
back  from  frequenting  the  forbidden  Church  offices.  In  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  Manni  we  read  that  "the  Florentines, 
being  unable  during  the  interdict  to  assist  at  the  Church  offices 
hke  good  Catholics,  began  to  make  processions  of  secular  persons, 
who  went  about  singing  lauds,  and  htanies,  and  other  prayers ; 
and  with  them  went  the  Companies  of  the  Disciplinati.  Many 
other  such  Companies  were  also  formed,  of  men,  boys,  and 
children  ;  and  other  Companies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
singing  lauds  and  hymns  at  eventide  in  the  churches  of  Florence, 
to  do  honour  to  God."  The  "  lauds  "  here  spoken  of  were  not 
any  part  of  the  Divine  Office,  which  could  not  be  celebrated 
publicly,  but  certain  devout  hymns  in  the  vernacular ;  nor  is  it  a 
random  conjecture  that  attributes  the  origin  of  these  pious 
practices  to  Catherine's  disciples,  for  some  of  these  identical 
lauds  have  been  preserved,  and  have  lately  been  printed,  their 
author  being  Giannozzo  Sachetti,  one  of  her  devout  followers, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Peter  and  Ristoro  Canigiani,  as  well  as  of 
Buonacorso    di    Lapo,    and    Nicolas    Soderini ;   and   his  verses, 
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which  are  of  high  merit  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  express  in  a 
poetical  form  the  doctrine  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
Saint.  ^ 

Stephen  Maconi's  words,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  were 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  He  accompanied  the  Saint  into 
the  halls  of  the  I'ala/zo  Vecchio,  and  stciod  by  her  side  while  she 
addressed  the  very  men  on  whom,  in  the  year  previous,  he  had 
spent  his  own  elocjuence  with  so  little  fruit.  What  a  scene  was 
that !  One  woman  facing  with  unconscious  heroism  the  leaders 
of  a  revolution  !  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known 
more  of  her  "orations,"  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received,  but  nothing  more  is  told  us.  However,  we  have  two 
of  her  own  letters  of  this  date  addressed  to  F.  William  Flete  and 
to  Alexia,  who  had  not  this  time  accompanied  her  to  Florence."^ 
To  the  first  she  says,  *'  I  think  the  first  dawn  of  the  Aurora  is 
appearing  and  that  our  Lord  is  enlightening  these  people,  and 
withdrawing  them  from  the  guilty  darkness  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  by  enforcing  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 
Ao7i\  thank  God^  they  absence  the  interdict^  and  are  beginning  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  their  Father.  I  beg  of  you,  and  of 
the  Master  (Tantucci),  Brother  Anthony,  Brother  Felix,  and  the 
rest,  to  pray  earnestly  that  the  Divine  Goodness  will  send  them 
the  full  sun  of  His  mercy,  that  so  peace  may  be  made ;  that  indeed 
would  be  a  sweet  and  blessed  Sun."  Here  she  names  the  two 
objects  of  her  mission — the  observance  of  the  interdict,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace.  One  brief  hour  of  her  inspired  eloquence 
had  already  gained  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  opened  the  way 
to  the  second ;  yet  not  a  word  in  her  announcement  of  the  fact 
refers  the  success  to  herself.  To  Alexia  she  speaks  in  the 
same  terms ;  you  can  see  that  the  two  letters  were  written  on  the 

^  The  lands  of  Sachetti  were  published  at  Naples  in  1862  by  Francesco 
Palermo,  from  a  Florentine  manuscript.  The  learned  editor  has  enriched  the 
publication  .with  notes,  showing  the  exact  correspondence  between  the  doctrine 
and  language  of  his  author  and  those  of  St.  Catherine  in  various  passages  of 
the  Dialogo.  The  identity  of  ideas  and  expression  could  hardly  be  more 
complete. 

^  Letters  126  and  181. 
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same  day.  "  Now  is  the  time;  to  pray,  for  the  dawn  is  appearing, 
and  the  sun  will  soon  arise.  The  Aurora  is  come,  and  tiie  darkness 
of  mortal  sin  is  heing  chased  away.  'I'hose  who  celebrated  and 
assisted  ai  tlu-  holy  offices  do  so  no  longer;  and  the  interdict  is 
observed  in  spile  of  those  who  seek  to  prevent  it.  Pray  then 
that  Ciod  may  soon  send  peace,  so  that  He  may  be  glorified,  and 
all  evils  cease,  and  that  we  may  soon  be  together  again  to  relate 
the  wonderful  works  of  (iod.  Get  special  prayers  said  in  all  the 
monasteries,  and  ask  our  Prioress  '  to  make  all  her  daughters  pray 
for  peace,  for  I  shall  not  come  back  till  that  is  gained.  Ask  her 
also  to  pray  for  me,  her  jioor  daughter,  that  God  may  teach  me 
to  love  Him,  and  that  I  may  always  be  ready  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  to  die  for  it." 

The  interdict  was  then  enforced,  and  this  point  being  gained, 
Catherine  next  concentrated  her  efforts  on  the  great  question  of 
peace.     But  here  she  encountered  graver  difficulties.     We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  constitution  of  the  Florentine 
government,  made  up  of  several  distinct  bodies  of  Magistrates, 
whose  views  and  interests  were  often  opposed.     The  "  Eight  of 
War,"  whose  political  existence  depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
hostilities,  were  supported  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Ricci. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  another  body  called  "  the  Captains 
of  the  Guelphs,"  the  singular  nature  of  whose  authority  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.     Florence,  it  must   be   remembered,   was 
pre-eminently  a  Guelph  city.     She  had  somewhat  departed  from 
her  Guelph   traditions   in   declaring  war  against  the    Sovereign 
Pontiff,  yet  the  dominant  party  still  gloried  in  the  name,  and 
detested  every  Ghibelline  as  a  kind  of  outcast.     The  Guelph 
party-spirit   in  Florence  was  one    of  actual  fanaticism.     When 
about  to  raise  the  great  Palazzo  of  the  republic,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  architect  had  planned  to  place  a  portion  of  the  edifice 
on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Uberti  palace.      But  the 
Uberti  had  been  Ghibellines,  and  after  their  banishment  from  the 

^  On?-  Prioress,  that  is  the  Prioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance  in  Siena. 
Catherine  addressed  a  letter  to  her  during  her  residence  at  Rocca.  She  was 
called  Sister  Nera  di  Gano,  and  her  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Register. 
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city,  the  ground  on  which  their  palace  stood  was  declared  accursed. 
"Never  shall  our  I'aUuzo  stand  on  that  unholy  ground!"  exclaimed 
the  citizens  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  architect, 
the  plans  were  altered,  and  the  i)alace  deprived  of  its  symmetrical 
proportions.  The  same  uncom[)romising  hatred  to  (Ihibellines  in 
every  form  or  shape  had  led  to  the  establishment  (jf  a  body  of 
ofticials,  who  were  invested  Ijy  a  republic,  jealous  of  its  liberties, 
with  powers  which  in  their  odious  tyranny  set  all  principles  of 
freedom  at  defiance.  "The  Captains  of  the  Ouelphs "  were 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  from  every  public 
office  or  em{)loyment  any  [jerson  suspected  of  entertaining 
(ihibelline  opinions,  or  tainted  in  the  most  distant  degree  with 
Ghibelline  blood.  These  formidable  powers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  good  and  honest  men — for 
example,  Soderini  and  Peter  Canigiani  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  had  filled  this  office.  They  were  naturally  the  advo- 
cates of  peace,  being  of  the  party  most  attached  to  the  Church, 
and  opposed  therefore  to  the  policy  of  the  "Eight  of  War."  Cathe- 
rine was  introduced  by  Soderini  to  these  Captains,  and  to  many 
other  good  citizens,  with  whom  she  held  long  conferences,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  "  The  chiefs  of  the  Guelphs," 
says  Raymund,  "and  a  great  many  good  citizens  yielded  to  her 
persuasions,  and  demanded  of  the  governors  of  the  city  that  they 
should  labour  for  peace,  not  by  their  words  only,  but  also  by 
deeds." 

In  the  November  of  the  previous  year  it  had  been  agreed  that 
a  Congress  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  should  meet  at  Sarzana,  a 
city  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Tuscany,  whither  deputies 
should  be  sent  from  all  the  states  united  in  the  league  against 
the  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France, 
Bernabb  Visconti  acting  as  arbitrator.  This  important  step  was 
most  unwelcome  to  the  war  party,  and  though  they  could  not 
hinder  the  assembly  of  the  Congress,  they  used  every  endeavour 
to  render  its  deliberations  fruitless.  Their  factious  intrigues  at 
last  became  so  troublesome,  that  the  necessity  of  some  decisive 
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iiKMSurc  to  (luck  ihiiii  was  I'vidL-nl  lo  all.  (  alhcriiu-  pressed 
this  on  the  ( "a[)lains  of  tlu"  (aielphs,  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  icsliain  \\\c  excesses  of  lli<-  ci^ht,  owiii;;  to  the  singular  nature 
of  tlieir  otiicial  privileges.  They  were  able  to  *'  warn,"  as  it  was 
ealled,  thosi*  ap[)()iiUc'd  to  any  pul)lic  office  ;  and  if  their  warnings 
were  neglected,  tiiey  could  jjroscribe  the  Anunofiiti  (or  persons 
who  had  received  the  warnings),  as  convicted  Clhibellines.  It 
was  an  ochous  kind  of  ostracism,  and  had  often  been  used  as  a 
mere  pretext  for  crushing  i)ersonal  enemies.  Soderini,  in  his 
conversation  with  Raymuiul,  already  ([uoted,  iiad  first  suggested 
the  removal  from  oftice  of  some  of  the  war  party,  as  affording 
the  only  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  i)eace  ;  and  Catherine, 
following  up  this  idea,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Captains 
that  instead  of  using  their  powers  in  order  to  punish  suspected 
Ghibellines,  they  would  do  better  to  exclude  those  real  enemies 
of  the  state  who  sought  for  selfish  purposes  to  keep  up  the 
breach  between  the  Father  and  his  children.  This  advice  ap- 
peared so  valuable,  that  the  Guelph  Captains  at  once  determined 
to  put  it  in  practice ;  nor  was  their  determination  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  "Eight"  at  all  weakened  by  the  news  which 
reached  them  towards  the  end  of  March  1378,  of  the  death  of 
Gregory  XI.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  this  event  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  letters  of  Catherine  that  are  preserved. 
And  although  it  broke  up  the  Congress  of  Sarzana,  and  appeared 
therefore  to  ruin  all  the  hopes  of  peace  that  had  been  built  on 
that  assembly,  it  in  no  way  affected  Catherine's  mission  at 
Florence.  She  had  come  with  the  firm  resolution  of  staying 
until  peace  should  have  been  made,  and  this  resolution  she  kept, 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement. 

Meanwhile  the  Captains  of  the  Guelphs,  supported  by  a  grea: 
number  of  the  citizens,  had  gone  to  the  Priors  of  the  city  to 
demand  that  the  peace  negotiations  should  not  be  abandoned ; 
and  a  little  later,  ventured  on  the  bold  step  of  using  their  powers 
to  put  out  of  office  John  Dino,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  "  Eight  of  War."  This  first  success  emboldened 
them  to  follow  up  the  blow  with  other  "admonitions,"  and  in 
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doing  so,  they  unhappily  buffered  themselves  to  be  guided,  less 
by  the  patriutic  desire  of  serving  their  country,  than  by  that  of 
satisfying  their  private   resentments.     An    immense    number   of 
unoffending  citizens  found  themselves  made  the  victims  of  this 
proceeding,  the  whole  odium  of  which  was  thrown  on  Catherine ; 
for  such  was  the  prestige  attaching  to  her  name,  that  the  Guelph 
Ca{)tains  took  pains  to  have  it  proclaimed  as  less  the  fruit  of  their 
councils   than   of  her   exhortations.     The  city  was  therefore  in 
great  agitation  when,  in  the  month  of  May,  Silvestro  de  Medicis 
was  elected  Gonfalonier  of  Justice.     He  was  a  man  of  firmness 
and  good  repute,  and  he  at    once    set   himself  to   oppose  the 
excesses  of  the  Guelph  party.     'I'hey  themselves  hastened  to  make 
terms  with  him,  and  it  was  agreed,  first,  that  no  one  should  in 
future  be  ''admonished"  unless  he  were  a  notorious  Ghibelline; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  one,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  have 
his  name  put  to  the  vote  for  exclusion  more  than  three  times. 
Catherine  had  exerted  herself  actively  to  keep  the  Guelphs  within 
bounds  ;  so  far  was  it  from  being  true  that  she  had  exhorted  them 
to   make  these  reckless    "admonitions,"  that  she   had  severely 
blamed  them,   and  we  have  the  written   evidence   of  Stephen 
Maconi  to  prove  the  fact.     In  one  of  the  MS.  notes  left  by  him 
at  Pontignano  we  read  as  follows :     "  I,  Stephen   Maconi,  the 
unworthy  writer,  was  at  Florence  at  this  time  with  Catherine,  who 
ordered  me,   as  well  as  others,   to  speak  against  the  scandals 
which  arose  out  of  the  '  admonitions,"  in  order  that  they  might 
be  remedied  without  delay.     And  I  was  actively  occupied  in  this 
business,  but  without  success."     It  is  surmised  that  Catherine  had 
exerted  her  influence  over  Silvestro  to  obtain  his  support  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  he  certainly  adhered  to  her  policy  in  despatch- 
ing fresh  ambassadors  to  the  newly-elected  Pontiff,  Urban  VI.,  to 
reopen  the  negotiations. 

Meanwhile,  new  elections  had  to  be  made  of  the  Guelph 
Captains,  for  none  of  these  offices  were  held  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  months  at  a  time.  The  newly-elected  captains  were 
none  of  them  disciples  of  the  Saint.  Capecelatro  gives  the  names 
of  all  eight  (from  Marchione  dei  Stefani),  and  not  one  on  the  hst 
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was  in  any  way  associated  with  her.    'I'iicy  were  some  of  the:  most 
faiKilieal  memhers  of  their  party,  and  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
rules  that  had  been  agreed  on  willi  tlic  (lonfalonier,  they  reconj- 
menced  the  "aihnonitions,"  and   not    l)eing   ahle   to   ohlain    the 
exelusion  of  two  citizens  against  wliom  they  had  a  s[)ecial  grudge, 
after  three  scrutinies,  they  closed  the  palace  doors,  forbade  any 
to  (juit  the  cliaml)cr,  and  continued  to  the  twenty-third  scrutiny, 
until  they  had  ohlaimd  the  vote  they  desired.     This  lawless  pro- 
ceeding put  the  whole  city  in  a  ferment;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  Silvestro,  not  finding  himself  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  Captains  alone,  in  a  Hital  moment  excited  the  populace  to 
rise  in   insurrection  against    them.     The   Popolani  obeyed    his 
invitation  only  too  willingly,  and  the  city  was  for  some  days  in 
their  hands,  while  scenes  of  frightful  disorder  were  perpetrated. 
Naturally  enough,  the  storm  chiefly  broke  over  the  heads  of  the 
Guelph  party  and  their  Captains.     Nicolas  Soderini  and  Peter 
Canigiani  were  no  longer  in  office,  and  had  no  part  in  the  trans- 
actions which  immediately  led  to  this  insurrection.    But  they  had 
formerly  been  captains,  and  as  such  had  "  warned  "  many  citizens  ; 
and  they  were  therefore  included  among  those  against  whom  the 
fury  of  the  Popolani  was  directed.     Raymund  says  that  many  of 
the  Guelphs  and  of  their  leaders  had  been  already  massacred,  and 
their  houses  given  up  to  pillage,  when  the  cry  arose  to  attack 
"  the  false  traitor  and  hypocrite,  Soderini,  who  thought  of  nothing 
but   building   a   house    for   his   blessed    Catherine."  ^     Soderini 
escaped,  but  his  house  was  burnt  and  sacked,  as  was  also  that  of 
Ristoro  Canigiani,  the  son  of  Peter,  and  one  of  Catherine's  most 
devoted  disciples.     Then   the   crowd,   glutted   with    blood   and 
pillage,  and  joined  by  a  number  of  the  lowest  ruffians  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Arno,  proposed  to  seek  out  Catherine  herself, 
whom  they  represented  as  the  author  of  the  whole  business,  and 
against  whom  their  leaders  sought  to  direct  their  utmost  violence. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  the  senseless  and  irrational  passions 
of  the  multitude  were  being  guided  by  the  party  headed  by  the 
"  Eight  of  War,"  who  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  had  no 

^  Scip.  Am.  Lib.,  14,  p.  719. 
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firmer  ailvcrsary  to  the  continuance  of  their  tyranny  than  the  holy 
niuid  who  was  cciine  tu  Florence  exchisively  on  a  mission  of  peace. 
VVc  will  relate  the  well-known  story  of  what  followed  in  the  words 
of  Raymund  :  "The  leaders  (of  the  revolt)  pointed  her  out  to  the 
people,  and  everywhere  was  heard  the  cry,  'Let  us  take  that 
wicked  woman  and  burn  her ;  let  us  cut  her  in  pieces  I '  Then 
those  who  had  given  her  shelter  in  their  houses  were  afraid,  and 
sent  her  away  with  all  her  coini)uni(jns.  Catherine,  conscious  of 
her  innocence,  was  perfectly  tranfjuil,  rejoicing  to  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  She  encouraged  those  who  were  with  her, 
and  made  them  an  exhortation,  and  then  after  the  example  of  her 
Spouse,  retired  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  garden,  and  began 
to  pray. 

"As  she  was  praying  in  this  garden,  the  followers  of  Satan 
came  in  great  tumult,  armed  with  swords  and  sticks,  and  crying, 
*  Where  is  that  cursed  woman,  where  is  she?'  Catherine  heard 
them,  and  prepared  for  martyrdom  as  for  a  joyous  feast.  She 
rose,  and  went  to  meet  one  furious  man  who  carried  a  sword,  and 
cried  louder  than  the  rest,  '  Where  is  Catherine  ? '  Then  kneel- 
ing humbly  and  joyfully  before  him,  she  said  '  I  am  Catherine  ; 
in  God's  Name  do  to  me  whatever  He  may  permit ;  but  I  charge 
you,  do  not  touch  any  of  my  companions.'  At  these  words  the 
man  appeared  troubled,  and  so  lost  all  power,  that  he  could  not 
so  much  as  endure  her  presence ;  he  wished  her  to  depart,  and 
said  to  her,  '  Fly,  I  say,  fly  ! '  But  she  replied,  '  I  am  very  well 
where  I  am ;  where  would  you  have  me  go  ?  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  suffer  for  God  and  the  Church,  and  I  desire  nothing 
better.  If,  therefore,  you  are  charged  to  kill  me,  do  so ;  I  shall 
not  resist,  but  let  these  go  unharmed.'  The  man,  however,  with- 
drew confused,  with  all  his  companions.  Catherine's  children 
surrounded  her,  congratulating  her  on  having  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  ruffians ;  but  she,  full  of  sorrow,  only  wept,  saying,  '  Alas, 
how  unhappy  I  am  !  I  thought  to-day  that  God  would  place  the 
crown  on  my  happiness.  In  His  mercy  He  has  granted  me  the 
white  rose  of  virginity,  and  I  had  hoped  He  would  add  to  it  the 
red  rose  of  martyrdom ;  but  I  am  disappointed  of  my  hope,  and 
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doubtless  it  is  my  iiuiuiii(ial)lc  sinstliiit  arc  tlic  cause  !'"  (Ix.*gcnd, 
I'art  J,,  ("hap.  viii.). 

"Althougli  tlic  tuiuult  was  appeased,  r'atlicriiu:  and  her  coin 
paiiions  wi-re  not  yet  safe  from  danger.  The  terror  which  reigned 
in  tlie  eity  was  so  great  that  no  one  would  receive  lier  into 
their  houses.  Her  friends  advised  her  to  return  to  Siena,  Imt 
Catherine's  lofty  spirit  refused  so  much  as  to  entertain  the  thought. 
'  I  have  received  the  command  of  (lod  to  remain  here,'  she  said, 
'and  never  will  1  (|uit  the  territory  of  I'lorence  until  peace  is 
restored  between  the  Father  and  the  children.'  They  dared  not 
contradict  her,  and  at  last  found  an  honest  man  who  feared  none 
but  God,  and  who  concealed  lier  in  his  house.  Some  days  later 
the  excitement  calmed  down.  Catherine  was  then  taken  out  of 
the  city,  but  not  out  of  the  territory  of  I'lorence,  and  retired  with 
her  disciples  to  a  solitary  place  inhabited  by  hermits." 

It  is  thus  that  Raymund  relates  this  story  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  third  part  of  his  Legend.  In  a  former  chapter  (part  2, 
chap,  iii.)  he  says  that  Catherine  refused  to  leave  the  territory  of 
Florence,  because  God  had  forbidden  her  to  do  so  until  peace 
was  concluded  between  Florence  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He 
does  not  name  more  particularly  where  the  "  solitary  place 
inhabited  by  hermits  "  was,  but  it  is  always  understood  to  have 
been  Vallombrosa,  where  she  had  many  friends.  As  she  prepared 
to  set  out,  Jane  di  Capo,  one  of  the  Mantellate  who  accompanied 
her,  was  found  to  be  seriously  unwell.  Her  foot  was  much 
swollen,  and  she  had  a  violent  fever,  so  that  she  was  quite  unfit 
to  move.  Catherine,  not  choosing  to  leave  her  alone,  exposed  to 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  populace  if  she  should  chance  to  be 
recognised,  had  recourse  to  prayer ;  and  very  soon  the  invalid 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  perfectly  cured,  and 
able  to  set  out  with  the  rest. 

It  appears  to  have  been  from  Vallombrosa  that  Catherine 
wrote  the  letter  to  Raymund  in  which  she  gives  her  own  account 
of  these  events  (Letter  96) :  "  To-day,"  she  says,  "  I  wish  to 
begin  a  new  life,  for  I  see  clearly  it  has  been  through  my  fault 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  giving  my  life  for 
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Jesus  Crucified.  I  was  consumed  with  the  desire  of  suffering, 
and  my  heart  was  bursting  with  this  desire,  at  once  so  sweet  and 
so  painful ;  sweet  because  I  was  united  to  the  Word ;  and 
painful,  because  I  saw  (]od  offended,  and  a  multitude  of  demons 
that  obscured  all  the  city  and  darkened  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  permitted  them  to  do  as  they  willed 
in  order  to  punish  sinners.  I  feared  lest  something  might 
happen  which  woukl  hinder  the  peace ;  but  God  and  our  sweet 
Lady  have  protected  us,  and  in  this  tumult  the  only  harm  done 
has  been  to  those  who  were  executed  by  the  hand  of  justice. 

"  Hut  the  desire  I  had  to  give  my  life  for  Christ  was  not  heard. 
The  Eternal  Spouse  of  my  soul  has  well  disappointed  me,  as 
Christofano  will  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth.  And  so  I  weep 
because  my  sins  have  prevented  me  giving  my  blood  to  obtain 
light  for  these  blind  souls ;  my  blood  has  not  reconciled  the 
Father  with  His  children  ;  my  blood  has  not  cemented  the  stones 
of  the  mystical  Body  of  the  Church.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hands 
of  him  who  wished  to  strike  were  bound.  I  said,  '  Here  I  am, 
strike  me,  but  let  the  others  go  their  way ; '  and  my  words  seemed 
to  pierce  their  hearts  like  a  dagger.  Never  could  I  tell  you  the 
happiness  I  felt  at  that  moment.  I  felt  so  clearly  what  I  owed 
to  my  Creator,  that  if  I  could  have  delivered  my  body  to  the 
flames,  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  not  sufficiently  have  acknow- 
ledged all  the  graces  that  I  and  my  children  have  received.  Oh, 
how  happy  I  should  have  been  if  I  could  have  given  my  blood 
for  the  love  of  the  Blood,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls !  I  will 
say  no  more  on  the  subject,  Christofano  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Only  beg  the  Christ  on  earth  (Urban  VI.)  not  to  delay  the  peace 
on  account  of  what  has  happened.  On  the  contrary,  let  him 
make  all  the  more  haste,  that  he  may  occupy  himself  with  the 
great  designs  he  has  for  the  reformation  of  Holy  Church;  for 
these  events  have  changed  nothing,  and  now  the  city  is  quite 
quiet  Ask  him  to  release  me  soon  out  of  my  prison,  for  until 
peace  is  made  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  this  place,  and  yet 
I  long  to  go  and  taste  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  visit  his 
Holiness,  and  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I  may  tell  you  all  the 
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woiulcrrul  things  Ciod  has  wrought  in  lln  sc  past  days,  and  that 
wc  all  may  rejoice  together." 

Here  we  sec;  the  visit  to  Rome  already  projected.  C)nc 
sentence  ahovc  (luoicd  deserves  remark.  Raymund  in  his  narra 
tive  says  thai  some  of  the  (liiclph  party  were  slain  by  the  mob. 
Catherine  says  no  harm  was  done  to  any,  except  those  chi  fece  la 
Criitstiziiiy  and  Scipio  Ammirato's  history  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  her  statement.  'I'he  Maj^islrates  sent  soldiers  into  each  (juartcr 
of  the  town  with  orders  to  hang  the  first  five  rioters  who  should 
fall  into  their  hands,  but  to  choose /oreii^/iers  by  preference  ;  "and 
those  who  suffered,"  he  adds,  "were  mostly  I'lemings." 

Three  other  letters  seem  to  have  been  written  by  Catherine 
from  Vallombrosa.  Nicolas  Soderini  accompanied  her  to  that 
retreat,  as  did  also  Christofano  di  (iano;  but  the  former  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  found  his  house  burned  and  pillaged. 
Catherine  wrote  to  him  to  console  him  for  his  losses.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  she  says,  "  that  God  in  His  great  goodness  is  showing  you 
His  love  of  predilection  by  rendering  you  worthy  of  suffering 
something  for  Him ;  do  not  be  impatient,  therefore,  or  faint 
under  His  mighty  hand.  Later  we  shall  receive  in  heaven  the 
reward  for  all  our  losses,  but  only  if  we  are  patient.  Be  con- 
firmed, then,  in  patience,  that  when  you  enter  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  you  may,  in  the  vision  of  peace,  receive  all  that  you 
have  merited  in  this  time  of  pilgrimage.  Strengthen  Donna 
Constanza  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  tell  her  to  examine  who  has 
sufifered  most,  and  she  will  see  that  God  will  bring  back  calm  by 
means  of  this  tempest."  Her  letters  to  Peter  Canigiani  and  his  son 
Ristoro  are  in  the  same  strain ;  to  the  latter  she  says,  "  Rejoice 
at  what  has  happened,  for  it  is  the  life  of  your  soul.  If  sensuality 
and  the  language  of  the  world  says  otherwise,  do  not  listen  to  them, 
but  be  firm  and  courageous,  and  remember  that  worldly  men  cannot 
answer  for  you  before  the  Supreme  Judge  at  the  moment  of  death, 
and  that  then  your  only  help  will  be  a  good  conscience." 

In  fact,  both  Soderini  and  the  Canigiani  incurred  severe 
penalties  for  their  share,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  late  troubles. 
Soderini  was  exiled  fifty  miles  from  the  city,  Peter  Canigiani  was 
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fined  2000  gold  florins,  and  his  son  Ristoro,  who  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  rupulani^  was  declared  a  (Jramiee^  and  even 
a  ///^/^  Urandee  (Sopragrandu),  and  as  such,  altogether  ineligible 
to  any  othcc  in  the  republic. 

As  soon  as  calm  was  restored,  Catherine  returned  to  the  city, 
and  thence  addressed  her  first  letter  to  Urban  VI.  The  month 
of  June  was  coming  to  a  close,  and  Catherine  had  already  heard 
ol  his  projects  of  reform  ;  perhaps  also  she  had  received  hints  to 
the  effect  that  the  zeal  of  the  new  i*(jntiff  was  not  always  tempered 
with  discretion.  Her  letter  begins  by  touching,  in  the  gentlest 
possible  manner,  on  the  necessity  of  uniting  justice  with  mercy. 
Then  she  says,  "  Most  Holy  Father,  God  has  established  you 
Pastor  of  His  sheej)  throughout  Christendom,  and  He  has  chosen 
you  to  dispense  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  Whose  Vicar  you  are,  at  a 
time  when  the  iniquities  of  the  faithful  abound  more  than  they 
ever  did  before,  whether  in  the  clergy  or  the  whole  body ;  there- 
fore it  is  most  necessary  that  you  should  be  established  in  charity 
and  justice.  Be  not  disturbed  at  what  the  world  may  say  ;  like 
a  good  Pastor  reform  with  courage,  root  out  vice,  plant  virtue, 
and  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  give  your  life.  Most  Holy  Father, 
I  see  no  other  way  of  succeeding  than  by  entirely  renewing  the 
garden  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  surrounding  yourself  with  holy 
persons  who  will  not  fear  death.  Do  not  look  to  birth,  pro- 
vided they  are  good  pastors.  Create  a  college  of  good  Cardinals, 
who  will  be  as  firm  columns,  and  with  God's  grace  will  help  you 
to  support  your  burden."  Then  she  passes  on  to  the  affairs  of 
Florence.  "  I  recommend  to  you  all  these  poor  sheep  who  are 
out  of  the  sheepfold,  doubtless  because  of  my  sins.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Blood  of  which  you  are  the  minister,  do  not  delay 
receiving  them  to  mercy.  Let  your  Holiness  triumph  over  their 
hardness  of  heart,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  sheepfold.  If 
they  do  not  ask  it  with  perfect  humility,  yet  supply  for  their 
weakness,  and  do  not  ask  more  of  them  than  they  have 
strength  to  perform.  Have  pity  on  the  souls  that  perish  ;  do  not 
think  of  the  scandals  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  city, 
where  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  all  the  demons  of  hell  had  done 
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llicir  iiluiost  lo  liiiulcr  pcact:  :  hut,  tlirou^lj  (iods  j^oodijrss,  no 
great  hariii  lias  conic  of  it  ;  and  now  all  is  fjiiict  again,  and  your 
children  ask  of  you  the  oil  of  iuck  y.  We  will  grant  that  they  do 
not  ask  it  wilh  all  the  suitahic  lornis  and  sorrow  of  heart  that  you 
might  desire  ;  yet  do  not  refuse  ihciii.  Alas,  lUihho  tnin^  I  do  not 
wish  to  remain  here  any  longer,  nevertheless,  do  with  me  what 
you  like,  otily  grant  me  the  favour  that  I  ask  of  you,  miserable  as 
1  am.      Do  not  refuse  me  this  little  sweetmeat."     (Letter  15.) 

Whilst  tin-  result  of  this  appeal  was  still  uncertain,  St.  Catherine 
found  a  new  oi)je(^l  on  which  to  expend  her  zeal.  Morence  was 
at  that  time  the  head(juarters  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  I'Vati- 
celli,  against  whose  errors  and  misdeeds  it  had  often  fallen  to  her 
lot  to  warn  her  disciples.  They  were  pretended  pietists,  who 
under  the  cloak  of  devotion  concealed  an  abandoned  life,  and 
endeavoured  to  propagate  their  false  doctrines  chiefly  by  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  the  confidence  of  nuns,  through  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sanctimonious  rigour.  They  were  particularly  addicted 
to  the  profession  of  poverty,  and  on  this  account  many  other 
religious  societies  that  embraced  poverty  had,  in  their  beginnings 
(like  the  Gesuati),  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  being  tainted 
with  their  errors.  We  learn  from  Nicolas  Manerbio  in  his  addi- 
tion to  the  Legend,  and  in  the  Proemio  affixed  to  Gigli's  second 
volume,  that  Catherine,  when  at  Florence,  publicly  disputed  with 
these  heretics,  and  put  them  to  silence,  but  no  further  particulars 
on  this  interesting  subject  have  been  preserved. 

At  last  the  object  of  her  long  prayers  and  labours  was  granted, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  terms  of  peace  between  Florence 
and  the  Holy  See  were  definitively  agreed  to.  The  city  was  to 
pay  150,000  gold  florins,  and  everything  was  to  return  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  war.  Even  Talamon  was 
not  forgotten ;  and  it  was  to  be  restored  to  Siena,  though  con- 
siderable delays  attended  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  due  at 
last  to  Catherine's  personal  exertions.  This  peace  was  signed  at 
Florence  towards  the  end  of  July  1378,  and  ratified  at  Rome  in 
the  October  following.  As  one  happy  result,  the  city  of  Florence 
was  released  from  the  interdict,  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  and  F. 
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Francis  Orvieto,  an  Augustiniun  hermit,  being  de[)utcd  by  the 
l'oj>c  to  absolve  the  citi/cns.  'I'his  joyful  event  filled  the  heart 
of  Catherine  with  inexpressil^le  joy,  and  she  thus  announces  the 
happy  news  to  her  children  at  Siena.  She  writes  to  Sano  di 
Maco  :  "Oh,  my  dear  son!  God  has  heard  the  prayers  of  His 
servants  who  luive  so  long  cried  to  Him,  and  the  long  groanings 
they  have  uttered  over  His  dead  children  !  Now  they  have  risen 
again,  and  returned  from  death  to  life,  and  from  darkness  to 
light.  Yes,  my  dear  sons,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
blind  see,  the  dumb  speak,  and  cry  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Peace, 
peace  ! '  Oh,  what  immense  joy  to  see  them  return  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  Father !  As  those  who  begin  to  see,  they  say, 
'  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  Who  hast  reconciled  us  with  our 
Holy  Father  ! '  Yes,  he  is  now  called  holy,  the  sweet  Lamb,  the 
Christ  on  earth,  the  same  whom  awhile  ago  they  called  heretic 
■jindpatarin ;  ^  now  they  accept  him  for  their  Father  whom  hitherto 
they  rejected.  The  clouds  are  dispersed,  and  the  sky  is  once 
more  serene.  Rejoice  then,  my  beloved  children,  rejoice,  and 
shed  sweet  tears  of  gratitude  before  our  Eternal  Father ;  but  do 
not  yet  be  satisfied  until  the  standard  of  the  holy  Cross  is  dis- 
played, and  that  right  soon.  Rejoice,  and  be  transported  with 
joy  in  our  Lord  Jesus.  Peace  is  made  at  last  in  spite  of  those 
who  sought  to  hinder  it.  It  was  on  Saturday  evening  that  the 
Olive  arrived,  at  one  in  the  night,  and  to-day  at  vespers  the  other 
also  came  ...  I  send  you  some  of  the  Olive  of  peace  " 

Catherine's  allusion  to  the  "Olive  of  peace,"  is  not  a  mere 
metaphor ;  in  those  days,  at  any  rate  in  Italy,  as  Dante  tells  us, 
ambassadors  of  peace  actually  carried  one  as  the  symbol  of  their 
mission ;  and  it  was  a  real  substantial  olive  branch  which  had 
gladdened  her  eyes  that  Saturday  evening,  and  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  she  sent  a  leaf  as  a  welcome  present  to  her  Sienese  chil- 
dren. Raymund,  in  relating  the  close  of  these  events,  dwells  on 
the  courageous  firmness  which  St.  Catherine  displayed  to  the 
very  end.  When  at  last  the  peace  was  signed,  she  said  to  her 
spiritual  children,  "  No7i>,  we  may  quit  Florence,  for,  by  the  grace 

1  Palerin^  a  kind  of  heretic  ;  equivalent  to  Vaudois. 
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of  my  Saviour  ji-siis  Cllirist,  I  have  (olIowL-d  His  commands  aiui 
ihosf  of  His  Vicar;  those  whom  I  foimd  revoked  against  the 
('hiirch  I  leave  subject  to  that  sweet  and  tender  Mother.  Now, 
then-lore,  Id  us  return  lo  Siena." 

She  rcluriud  ahout  the  (  iid  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
for  we  have  a  letter  written  by  lur  to  Louisa  di  (Jrannello,  dated 
"Siena,  August  27,  1378."  She  brought  with  her  from  I-'lorence 
one  new  disciple,  who  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  her  d(.-ath 
never  (juitted  her :  it  was  JJarduccio  Canigiani,  the  younger  brother 
of  Ristoro,  who  had  been  a  spiritual  son  of  Don  John  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  and  who  with  the  other  followers  of  that  holy  man  had 
adhered  to  Catherine  throughout  the  whole  of  her  troublesome 
residence  at  Florence.  He  now  joined  her  "family,"  and  acted 
as  one  of  her  secretaries.  Raymund  speaks  of  him  as  "a  young 
Florentine,  who  had  enriched  his  youth  with  the  wisdom  of  age, 
and  adorned  it  with  all  the  virtues.  They  called  him  Barduccio. 
He  left  his  parents,  his  brethren,  and  his  country,  to  follow 
Catherine,  and  remained  with  her  till  her  death.  1  have  learnt 
since  that  the  Saint  had  a  special  affection  for  him,  and  I  think 
it  was  on  account  of  his  angelic  purity,  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  a 
virgin  soul  should  be  dear  to  a  virgin." 

Here  then  we  close  this  heroic  chapterin  the  life  of  St.  Catherine. 
To  few  women  has  such  a  moment  been  granted  as  that  which 
saw  her  calmly  facing  the  maddened  mob  who  thirsted  for  her 
blood,  more  ready  to  give  her  life  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
Church  than  they  were  to  take  it.  To  her  deep  sorrow  she  was 
denied  "  the  red  rose  of  martyrdom  ; "  yet  if  ever  there  was  one 
who  merited  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  in  desire  it  was  she, 
before  whose  kneeling  form  the  cowardly  ruffians  shrank  wdth 
terror,  and  who  wept  that  she  had  not  been  counted  worthy  to 
die  for  the  honour  of  her  Lord.  But  she  had  gained  the  palm, 
if  not  of  martyrdom,  yet  of  victory.  She  had  achieved  the 
difficult  mission  entrusted  to  her,  and  made  peace  between  the 
Father  and  the  children,  and  there  was  no  cloud  to  shadow  the 
joy  with  which,  for  the  last  time  in  her  life,  she  returned  to  her 
old  home  in  her  native  city. 


CHAPTER    VI 
The  Monks  of  Vallombrosa  and  Monte  Oliveto 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  the  name  of  Don  John  of  the  Cells  of 
Vallombrosa  has  more  than  once  occurred  in  connection 
with  various  affairs  in  which  St.  Catherine  took  part;  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  our  account  of  her  last  mission  to  Florence 
she  is  spoken  of  as  having  taken  refuge  in  that  celebrated 
sanctuary,  when  her  life  was  threatened  during  the  insurrection 
of  the  "  Ammoniti."  Not  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  narrative 
we  have  abstained  from  many  a  tempting  episode,  but  some 
account  of  this  remarkable  man  must  now  be  given,  and  of  his 
valorous  championship  of  her  whom  he  was  proud  of  denomi- 
nating his  spiritual  Mother. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  the  history  of  great  penitents 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Don  John  of  the  Cells,  who  during 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  deservedly  regarded  as  the 
Socrates  of  his  country  and  a  great  luminary  of  the  Church ;  yet 
whose  earlier  career  was  only  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
depravity.  He  was  a  Florentine  of  noble  birth,  and  entering 
when  young  into  the  Order  of  Vallombrosa,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  became  Superior  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  then  existing  within  the  city  walls. 
But  whilst  still  filling  that  office,  he  came  to  lead  a  life  of  the 
utmost  iniquity,  the  long  catalogue  of  his  crimes  including  the 
practice  of  magic.  The  General  of  his  Order  caused  him  to  be 
deposed  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  a  darksome  dungeon. 
There,  by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  Divine  grace,  his  heart  became 

touched  with   true  penance ;  and  on  his  release,  refusing  to  be 
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reinstated  in  his  charge,  he  retired  to  a  herrnila^jc  in  the  holy 
soHtiidc  of  N'alloinbrosa.  lit-  did  not  tak«-  up  his  residenre  in 
till-  l;irL;tr  monastery,  but  in  a  small  l)uil(hn^  which  still  stands  on 
an  insolated  rock  overlooking  the  dei'p  wooded  ravine,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Paradi^ino,  or  of  "the  ('ells;"  from  which  last 
John  received  the  surname  by  which  he  has  become  known  to 
posterity.  Here,  then,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
study,  and  penance,  and  was  soon  as  renowned  f<^r  his  austere 
sanctity  as  he  had  bifore  l)een  for  his  grievous  excesses.  He 
was  not  content  with  burying  himself  in  his  hermitage,  and  letting 
his  name  become  effaced  from  the  memory  of  men ;  he  had  the 
courage  to  expose  himself  to  the  notice  of  those  who  knew  his 
history,  and  to  endure  their  scorn  and  reproach,  while  devoting 
his  great  gifts  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
In  the  last  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  Fraticelli^  that  pestilent 
sect  of  hypocrites  whom  Catherine,  among  her  other  good  deeds, 
defeated  and  put  to  confusion.  Don  John  also  opposed  a  manful 
opposition  to  their  errors,  and  succeeded  in  delivering  many  young 
men  from  their  dangerous  influence.  Those  who  followed  his 
direction  he  formed  into  a  kind  of  devout  society,  not  very  unlike 
that  which  gathered  around  St.  Catherine,  and  whom  she  called 
"  her  family."  Living  in  the  world,  they  withdrew  from  its  follies 
and  occupied  themselves  in  good  works  ;  and  people  called  them 
the  Spirit uali.  Some  persons  were  to  be  found  who,  confounding 
them  with  the  very  Fraticelli  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  came 
to  regard  them  as  hypocrites,  and  tainted  with  the  same  eiTors ; 
but  this  was  a  gross  calumny.  Barduccio  Canigiani,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  began  by  being  one  of  these  disciples  of  John  of 
the  Cells  ;  but  after  forming  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Catherine,  he 
enrolled  himself  among  her  spiritual  sons,  together  with  most  of 
his  companions,  and  headed  by  their  venerable  director  himself. 
When  Catherine  left  Florence  after  her  first  visit,  she  wrote  to 
Don  John  in  affectionate  confidence,  begging  him  to  have  a 
watchful  care  over  these  young  souls  so  dear  to  both  of  them. 
"  I  entreat  you,"  she  says,  "take  good  care  of  your  children  and 
mine  ;  provide  for  the  needs  of  each  one  :  and  make  them  all  as 
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perfect  as  you  can."  She  also  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  youths 
themselves,  which  is  addressed,  "  To  some  young  men  of  Florence, 
the  adopted  sons  of  Don  John"  (Letter  308),  which  reads  as  if 
written  in  reply  to  one  asking  her  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
state  of  life.  She  answers  them  with  great  tenderness  and 
moderation,  dwelling  on  the  virtue  of  obedience,  which  she  calls 
''the  soul's  best  friend."  "It  is  most  easily  practised,"  she  says, 
**  in  some  approved  Order;  and  though  it  is  true  we  see  many 
relaxed  religious  who  do  not  keep  their  rule,  yet  the  rule  itself  is 
not  the  less  good  (ju  that  account,  being  inspired  by  the  lioly 
Spirit.  So  if  you  think  yourselves  called  by  Ood  to  this  state, 
answer  His  call,  and  do  not  be  hindered  by  the  consideration  of 
those  Orders  which  have  fallen  into  tepidity  and  scandals.  There 
are  many  monasteries  where  these  abuses  have  been  reformed. 
Among  them  I  will  specially  recommend  that  of  St.  Anthimo  ;  the 
abbot,  as  Don  John  will  tell  you,  is  the  model  of  humility,  charity, 
and  poverty.  May  God  guide  you  as  is  best  for  His  glory  and 
your  own  sanctification.  Meanwhile,  my  children,  be  united 
together  in  the  bonds  of  charity.  Bear  with  each  other's  faults, 
for  you  know  that  was  the  sign  which  our  Lord  gave  whereby  we 
should  know  His  true  disciples.  It  will  be  a  real  consolation 
to  me  to  hear  that  you  are  all  united ;  let  me  be  able  to  say  with 
St.  Paul  that  'you  are  my  joy  and  my  crown.'" 

How  much  Don  John  loved  and  reverenced  St.  Catherine  will 
be  apparent  both  from  the  open-hearted  way  in  which  he  allowed 
his  "  adopted  sons  "  to  rank  themselves  as  her  disciples,  and  by 
the  terms  in  which  he  wrote  and  spoke  of  her,  both  whilst  living 
and  after  her  death.  Nevertheless,  busy  tongues  did  their  best 
to  cause  a  breach  between  them,  and  did  actually  raise  a  storm 
which  is  among  the  most  curious  episodes  of  St.  Catherine's  life. 
It  has  been  said  that  at  the  time  of  her  first  introduction  to  Don 
John  she  was  much  taken  up  with  the  project  of  the  Crusade. 
The  letters  she  wrote,  and  the  exhortations  which  she  addressed 
to  her  friends  on  this  subject,  not  only  had  the  effect  of  gaining 
many  to  take  the  Cross,  and  promise  effectual  aid  in  men  and 
money,  but  were  likewise  laid   hold   of  by  certain  weak  heads 
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amon^;  lui  Iciii.ilf  hearers,  who  loudly  declared  their  intention  of 
joining  the  ( 'rusaders,  and  j^oing  across  the  seas,  whetlicr  to  fight 
the  iiifidi'ls  or  to  converl  them,  does  not  very  clearly  appear. 
However,  llu-y  made  themselves  ridiculous,  and  thought  fit  to 
(|uote  llie  authority  of  (!atheriru'  in  justification  of  their  folly. 
The  matter  reached  the  ears  of  John  of  the  (x'lls,  and  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  one  of  these  devout  ladies  named  Domitilla,  in  which 
he  read  her  a  lesson  of  common  sense.'  "  I  hear,"  he  says,  "that 
you,  with  many  other  virgins  and  youths,  wish  to  go  across  the 
seas.  A  pious  desire  in  the  husk,  no  doubt,  hut  the  kernel  is 
altogether  bad,  and  proceeds  from  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
who  deceived  Eve  by  an  app/Carance  of  good,  and  drove  her  out 
of  Paradise.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  the  holy  virgin 
Catherine  preaches  that  you  should  go  across  the  seas.  I  reply, 
that  if  she  advises  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  because  there  you  will 
find  Christ,  I  deny  it,  with  all  the  saints.  In  the  first  place,  our 
Lord  said  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within."  And  after  further 
expostulations  with  her,  he  continues,  "If  you  are  more  disposed 
to  trust  your  St.  Catherine  than  the  holy  doctors,  go  to  her,  and 
ask  her  by  what  road  she  reached  such  perfection  ;  she  will  tell 
you  it  was  by  the  road  of  prayer  and  silence,  for  according  to 
what  is  said  of  her,  she  kept  silence  three  years,  and  always  re- 
mained shut  up  in  her  room,  praying.  Do  that  first  of  all,  and 
when  you  have  attained  a  sanctity  like  hers,  I  will  ceriainly  give 
you  permission  to  cross  the  seas." 

It  is  evident  that  Don  John  had  no  intention  by  this  letter  to 
blame  Catherine,  but  only  to  check  the  indiscretion  of  those  who 
quoted  her  in  support  of  the  excesses  of  their  own  pious  enthu- 
siasm. But  the  rumour  got  abroad  that  he  had  severely  condemned 
her,  and  reaching  Lecceto,  F.  William  Flete,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  took  fire  at  the  supposed  affront  to  his  venerated  Mother, 
and  addressed  a  most  lively  remonstrance  to  his  brother  solitary, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  preserved.  However,  we  may  judge 
of  its  character  from  Don  John's  replies,  which  are  printed  by 
Gigli  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  St.  Catherine's  letters.     If 

^  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Lettere  di  Sancti  e  Beati  Fzoreutini,  No.  xx. 
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F.  Williaiu'b  Luntcni[)lativc  suul  was  roused  lu  indi^nalion  by  the 
bare  thought  of  (.'athcrine  having  been  caUininiatecl,  Don  John 
was  no  less  trouljlcd  at  being  supi)Osed  ca[)able  of  uttering  a  w(jrd 
of  blame  against  one  whom  he  regarded  with  so  much  veneration. 
Monks  were  in  those  days  prodigious  letter  writters ;  they  spared 
neither  their  words  nor  their  figures  of  speech,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  hermit  of  Vallombrosa  condemned  the  hermit  of  Lecceto 
to  the  penance  of  reading  two  extremely  long  letters,  of  which  we 
shall  inflict  on  our  readers  no  more  than  a  few  short  extracts. 

"To  the  Venerable  Father,  Brother  William;  Don  J(jhn  the 
sinner  wishes  health  in  (.'hrist  to  your  charity  at  the  Oak  of 
Mambre.  O  happy  fault,  to  which  such  a  corrector  was  granted, 
whom  I  have  deserved  to  hear  admonishing  me  after  having  so 
long  desired  to  see  him  !  I  beg  you  to  understand,  my  father, 
that  1  have  never  written  any  letter  to  the  Venerable  Catherine  of 
Siena,  nor  have  I  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  use  rash  or  jesting 
language  concerning  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  I  only  wrote  to  a 
certain  damsel  at  Florence,  fearing  she  might  expose  herself  to 
danger  in  her  endeavours  to  convert  the  Saracens,  and  knowing 
how  easily  a  weak  woman  may  fall,  I  desired  her  to  ask  the 
blessed  Catherine  if  she  had  found  Christ  by  praying,  or  by 
gadding  about.  I  hear  that  you  have  no  great  knowledge  of  our 
vulgar  tongue,  whence  this  error  may  easily  have  arisen.  As  to 
Catherine,  I  will  make  known  to  your  piety  what  I  feel  about  her 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart.  I  consider  her  to  be  that 
angel  who  sounded  the  sixth  trumpet."  Then  after  some  very 
singular  adaptations  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  continues  :  "  I  say  all 
this  that  you  may  understand  how  much  I  love  her,  and  everywhere 
praise  her ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  receive  me  as  your  son,  since  I 
understand  that  your  will  is  her  will,  and  her  will  yours.  Now,  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  When  she  was  in  Florence,^  it  happened 
that  being  in  an  ecstasy  she  was  seen  by  a  certain  virgin,  who, 
quite  beside  herself  with  wonder,  ran  to  her,  and  cutting  off  some 
of  her  hair  wrapt  it  in  a  piece  of  silk  which  she  had  in  her  hand. 
I  went  to  Florence  about  that  time  for  certain  business,  and  the 

^  That  is,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  embassy. 
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damsel  seeing  my  dttvolion  to  (iathcrinc,  ^avc  inc  sonic  of  this 
hair  as  a  precious  treasure  1  received  it  with  joy,  and  j)lacc(l  it 
anion^  my  choicest  relics,  kissing  it  reverently,  as  if  ii  belonged 
to  a  saint  of  Paradise." 

I'athcr  William  answered  this  letter  in  so  friendly  a  way  as  to 
call  forth  from  Don  Jolm  a  sccontl,  yet  fuller  of  Scriptural  fjuota- 
tions  and  protestations  of  lidelity  to  Catherine.  In  it  he  alludes 
to  having  received  a  letter  from  her,  which  is  not  preserved  ;  but 
we  gather  that  the  Saint,  hearing  of  the  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  her  two  good  fritiids,  had  interfered  to  adjust  their 
difTerences.  Don  John's  second  letter  has  the  rare  merit  of 
bearing  a  date.  It  was  written  on  the  loth  of  October  137C,  just 
at  the  time  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Catherine  was  returning  to 
Italy  after  her  visit  to  Avignon.  But  if  the  rumours  which  had 
so  roused  the  indignation  of  V.  William  had  entailed  some  little 
annoyance  on  John  of  the  Cells,  Providence  so  ordered  it  that 
he  had  his  revenge.  Will  it  be  believed  that  even  among  the 
Oaks  of  Lecceto  a  traitor  could  be  found  to  asperse  Catherine's 
reputation,  and  to  circulate  injurious  criticisms  of  her  conduct? 
\ye  know  nothing  of  him  but  his  name  and  the  castigation  which 
he  received :  he  was  called  John  of  Salerno ;  and  Landucci,  the 
historian  of  the  Augustinian  hermits,  has  very  prudently  told  us 
nothing  at  all  about  him,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  he  was 
not  very  eminent  among  his  brethren.  Still  he  had  a  longue  and 
a  pen,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  both  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presenting Catherine  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  praises  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  her  by  the  public.  One  would  have  thought 
he  might  safely  have  been  trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Prior 
John  III.  and  Father  William  Flete.  But  Don  John  did  not 
think  so,  or  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  of  turning  the  tables  on  his  brother  hermits.  Lecceto 
had  taken  Vallombrosa  to  task  for  the  very  same  misdemeanour, 
and  it  was  now  the  time  for  Vallombrosa  to  return  the  debt  with 
interest.  So  once  more  did  John  of  the  Cells  draw  his  pen  ;  and 
this  time  we  are  very  glad  he  did  so ;  for  how^ever  contemptible 
an  adversary  John  of  Salerno  may  have  been,  the  letter  in  which 
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Don  John  demolished  him  lias  preserved  some  very  interesting 
tacts  regarding  Catherine,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.     We  will  ([uote  the  letter,  therefore,  with  certain 
merciful  abridgments.     He  begins  by  repudiating  several   most 
unjust  charges  brought  against  him  by  lirother  John  of  Salerno, 
to  the  effect  that  he  encouraged  and  corresponded  with  some 
of   the   heretical  and  excommunicated  Fraticelli.     After  having 
defended  himself  at  considerable  length  on  this  head,  he  goes  on 
to   notice  the  different  points   of  the  attack  against  Catherine. 
They  were  briefly,  that  she  offered  to  do  penance  for  the  sins  of 
others,  that  she  allowed  people  to  kiss  her  hands  and  feet,  and 
that  before  she  had  been  approved  as  a  saint  by  the  Church  she 
ought  not  to  be  so  extolled.     Don  John  replies  to  each  and  all 
of  these  objections,  and  then  bursts  forth  in  a   strain  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  eloquence  fashionable  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
"  But  who  am  I  who  dare  to  touch  this  mountain  of  the  Lord  ? 
Montem  coagulatum,  Alontem  pingue??iy  Montem  in  quo  beneplacitum 
est  Deo  habitare^  the  burning  mountain  of  Sinai,  of  which  it  is 
written,  'And  if  a  beast  touch  this  mountain,  let  him  be  stoned 
with  stones  ! '     Far  from  me  be  such  stones !  .  .  .  You  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  venerate  her  till  she  has  been  approved  by  the 
Church.     This  I  dispute  not ;  yet  only  lately  the  Pope  having 
sent  for  her,  caused  her  to  be  prudently  examined,  and  finding 
her  just  and  holy,  sent  her  back  with  many  gifts  and  graces,  so 
that  we  have  not  believed  every  spirit,  but  one  that  has  been 
tried.     You  say  that  the  city  of  Florence  abounds  in  fools,  and 
the  city  of  Siena  in  fantastical  persons.     Pray,  why  do  you  leave 
out  Pisa,   Lucca,   Genoa,   and   many  other  cities,   in  all   which 
men  have  been  seized  with  such  admiration  for  her,  and  such 
innumerable  crowds  have  run  for  her  blessing,  that  she  could 
only  go  through   these  cities  secretly,   and  by  night  ? "     Then 
follows  the  narrative  of  her  visit  to  Nurcia,  already  quoted,  and  he 
concludes  with  a  eulogy  on  her  admirable  doctrine,  declaring  that 
the  spirit  of  Paul  seems  verily  to  dwell  in  the  body  of  Catherine. 
John  of  the  Cells  was  twice  cured  of  dangerous  sickness  by  the 
command,  so  to  speak,  of  Catherine.     He  himself  related  all  the 
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circumstances  of  his  ciiri*  to  Stephen  Maconi,  when  lying  in  his 
agony  at  the  Ahhey  of  Passignano,  near  the  lake  ol  Thrasiincne, 
about  thirti'en  miles  from  Siena.  'I'his  monastery  was  only  second 
in  reputes  lo  that  of  Vallomhrosa,  (or  ii  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order,  St.  John  (liialixit,  who  died  here  in  1073, 
St.  Catherine  often  visited  this  abbey,  and  had  many  disciples 
among  its  hermits.  She  corresponded  in  particular  witli  Don 
Martin,  the  abbot,  a  great  friend  of  John  of  the  Cells.  The 
manner  of  life  followed  by  the  religious  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  of  the  Carthusians.  Each  hermit  occupied  his  own 
cell  and  cultivated  his  own  little  garden.  So  when  Catherine 
writes  to  the  Abbot  Martin,  she  talks  to  him  of  the  best  way  of 
cultivating  the  garden  of  our  soul ;  how  we  must  turn  up  the  soil, 
and  clear  away  the  briars,  and  plant  the  virtues,  and  bring  forth 
sweet  flowers.  "Fulfil  my  desires,"  she  says,  ''and  be  a  good 
gardener  to  your  own  soul  and  those  of  your  brethren."  In 
another  letter  she  bids  him  graft  himself  on  the  Tree  of  the  Cross. 
We  must  not  be  barren  trees,  grafted  on  the  dead  stock  of  this 
world,  but  living  trees,  grafted  into  the  one  fertile  Tree,  Jesus 
Christ.  She  writes  as  one  to  whom  the  woody  solitudes  of 
Vallombrosa  and  Passignano  were  familiar  spots.  And,  indeed, 
she  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes  the  deep  shadowy  vale  down 
which  pours  the  torrent  of  the  Ellero.  She  had  walked  under 
those  dark  pines,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  wind  among 
their  branches.  She  had  beheld  the  same  scenes  which  entranced 
the  eyes  of  Milton — the  mountains  clothed  to  their  summit  with 
beech  trees,  the  lawns  and  meadows  which  preserve  a  perpetual 
green  from  the  countless  streams  with  which  they  are  watered, 
and  the  blossoms  of  a  thousand  hues  which  could  not  fail  to 
dehght  the  eye  of  such  a  lover  of  flowers  as  she  was.  Like  him, 
too,  she  had  watched  the  fall  of  those 

*' Autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arched,  embower." 

But  whilst  he  retained  the  image  in  his  mind,  to  liken  it  to  the 
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fallen  host  ot  rebel  angels,  ihe  carried  away  a  memory  of  the 
gardens  and  meadows,  tlie  brooks  and  the  luxuriant  foliage,  to 
weave  it  all  into  a  beautiful  picture — a  parable  of  the  order  and 
loveliness  of  a  faithful  religious  soul. 

One  other  thing  she  had  also  in  all  probability  seen,  namely, 
the  miraculous  beech  tree  of  Vallombrosa  growing  over  the  little 
cabin  which  served  St.  John  (iualbcrt  as  his  first  place  of  retreat. 
This  beech  begins  to  put  fourth  its  leaves  before  all  the  others  in 
the  forest,  and  retains  them  long  after  the  foliage  has  fallen  from 
every  other  bough.     And  the  good  monks  (when  there  were  such 
things  at  Vallombrosa,  f<jr  in  the  late  Revolution  all  have  been 
swept  away)  used  to  make  crosses  out  of  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
which  they  distributed  as  objects  of  piety.     Catherine  had  one 
of   these    crosses,    which    was    given   her  by   Abbot    Martin    of 
Passignano,  and  it  was  thus  she  thanked  him  for  it  :  "You  have 
sent  me  a  cross,  reverend  Father ;  I  shall  value  it  more  than  any 
I  have,  and  I  am  greatly  touched  by  your  having  had  the  thought 
of  sending  it  to  me.     You  offer  to  the  eyes  of  my  body  that  which 
I  ought  ever  to  have  present  to  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  but  unhappily, 
I  do  not  do  it.     I  earnestly  beg  you  to  pray  to  our  sweet  Lord 
that  I  may  be  entirely  changed.     I  will  return  you  cross  for  cross, 
inviting  you  to  suffer  that  of  holy  desire  and  bodily  suffering  for 
the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls."     She  wrote  a  very 
beautiful  letter  to  the  monks  of  Passignano  in  common,  exhorting 
them  to  strict  observance  of  their  rule.     "You  know,  my  beloved 
sons,"  she  says,  "  what  sort  of  persons  those  monks  are  who  do 
not  follow  their  rule,  but  their  own  irregular  desires,  and  who  are 
weary  their  of  obligations,  and  seek  after  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  desiring  its  honours,  riches,  and  distinctions  which  are  the 
death  of  the  soul,  and  should  be  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  a 
religious.     These  are  stinking  flowers  which  shed  forth  no  perfume, 
but  an  odour  of  infection.   .  .  .  The  soul  that  loves  prayer  is  a 
perfumed  flower,  and  such  a  soul  enjoys  all  the  treasures  which 
can  be  enjoyed  in  this  life.     My  dear  sons,  look  on  yourselves  as 
novices  who  have  just  entered  the  Order,  that  you  may  keep  the 
rule  with  devotion.     Since  God  has  placed  you  among  angels,  do 
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not  ycni  scfk  to  iL-iiiain  Miiion^  iiit'it  ;  I  mean,  hy  men,  seculars 
who  arc  called  only  to  the  coiiimon  way  ;  hut  yen  itrr  calUd  to  the 
perfect  stat(\  a  Hi!  if  in  it  you  iirr  not  perfect  ^  you  will  he  less  than 
metty  and  you  will  descend  to  the  level  of  irrational  hrutes.  So  l>c 
faithful  to  your  cell,  love  the  choir,  he  obedient,  fly  conversation, 
and  apply  yourselves  to  watching  and  prayer."  (Letter  69.)  John 
of  the  Cells  survived  St,  Catherine,  and  lived  to  extreme  (jld  age. 
He  died,  at  lenL;th,  worn  out  by  his  penances  even  more  than  by 
his  years.  The  chroniclers  of  his  Order  speak  of  them  as  "some- 
thing incredible,  whereby  his  body  was,  as  it  were,  broken  to 
pieces."  He  is  called  by  them  "a  second  Socrates,"  "a  beautiful 
soul,"  and  he  was  honoured  among  his  brethren,  after  death,  with 
the  title  of  "the  Hlessed." 

Another  religious  body  with  whose  members  Catherine  had  very 
close  relations,  was  the  congregation  of  the  Olivetan  monks.  The 
Olivetans  might  indeed  be  called  a  Sienese  Order,  having  been 
founded  in  13 19  by  the  lUessed  Bernard  Tolomei  and  the  Blessed 
Ambrose  Piccolomini,  members  of  the  two  illustrious  families  of 
Siena  already  often  mentioned.  Bernard  was  a  learned  doctor  in 
the  university,  who,  having  become  blind,  was  miraculously  cured, 
and  thenceforth  renouncing  the  world,  retired  to  a  wild  desert 
about  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  called  Monte  di 
Accona ;  and  there  building  a  little  clay  hut,  he  lived  for  a  time 
with  two  friends,  until  the  vision  of  a  silver  ladder  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  up  which  he  saw  the  angels  leading  a  company 
of  white-robed  monks,  put  it  into  his  heart  to  found  a  religious 
Congregation.  His  design  being  approved  by  Pope  John  XXH., 
they  took  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  founded  their  first  monastery 
in  the  same  desert  tract  of  country  above  spoken  of.  This 
monastery  was  erected  on  the  hill  of  Monte  di  Accona,  which 
thenceforth  received  the  name  of  Monte  Oliveto.  Three  other 
houses  of  the  same  Congregation  were  founded  in  the  Sienese 
territory,  which  were  all  in  a  state  of  excellent  discipline  in  St. 
Catherine's  time,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  great  and  favourable 
contrast  to  other  religious  institutes.  During  the  plague  of  1348, 
Bernard  and  a  considerable  number   of  his    monks    left    their 
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solitude  and  came  into  Siena  to  serve  the  plaj^ue-stricken,  himself 
and  eighty  of  his  rcUgious  children  falling  victims  t(j  their  devoted 
charity.  Catherine  was  well  actjiiainted  both  with  the  Olivetan 
monks  and  with  their  convents,  specially  with  the  Mother-house 
of  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore,  spoken  of  above,'  and  with  that  of 
St.  Benedict,  situated  nearer  to  the  city,  outside  the  Porta  Tufi, 
where  lay  the  body  of  the  holy  founder.  No  fewer  than  twelve  of 
her  letters  are  preserved,  addressed,  some  to  the  General,  some  to 
the  other  superiors,  and  some  to  the  novices,  of  whom  several 
would  seem  to  have  been  directed  in  their  choice  of  this 
Congregation  by  her  advice.  Writing  to  the  Prior  of  St. 
Benedict's,  she  says  :  "  I  send  you  two  more  sheep  ;  give  them 
the  repose  of  their  cells  and  of  study.  They  are  two  whom  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  feeding,  and  they  will  give  you  much 
joy  and  consolation."  In  St.  Catherine's  time  study  formed  no 
part  of  the  life  of  these  monks.  She  was  pleading  for  an  excep- 
tion, which  afterwards  became  the  rule.  One  of  the  novices  so 
recommended  by  her  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  her  friend 
Nanni  di  Ser  Vanni ;  and  there  was  a  certain  Nicholas  di  Ghida, 

^  Scarcely  do  we  pass  the  rose-hung  walls  which  encircle  the  fortifications 
(of  Siena)  than  we  are  in  an  upland  desert  piteously  bleak  in  winter,  but  most 
lovely  when  spring  has  come  to  clothe  it.  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil 
gives  a  softer  tint  to  the  colouring.  Miles  upon  miles  of  open  grey-green 
country — treeless,  hedgeless,  and  houseless, — swoop  towards  one  another  with 
the  strangest  sinuosities  of  volcanic  earth,  till  at  last  they  sink  away  in  pink 
and  blue  distances,  so  far  otf,  so  pale  and  aerial  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  atmosphere  itself  Only  here  and  there  a  lonely  con- 
vent, with  a  few  black  cypresses  around  it,  cuts  the  pellucid  sky.  Here,  in 
these  great  uplands  where  all  is  so  immense  that  the  very  sky  itself  seems 
more  full  of  space  than  elsewhere,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  very  heaven  itself, 
only  far  away.  The  steep  ascent  leads  to  Monte  Oliveto  through  a  barren 
desert,  but  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gates  the  scene  changes,  and  the  desert 
becomes  an  oasis.  The  immense  depths  below  the  buildings  are  covered 
with  wood,  while  the  road  is  fringed  with  cypresses  and  the  ancient  olive  trees 
which  gave  the  place  its  name." — (Hare's  Cities  of  Ilaly^  vol.  iii.  p.  300.) 
iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  H.,  visited  this  spot  and  speaks  of  the 
figs  and  almonds,  pears  and  apples,  and  the  groves  of  cypresses ;  vineyards, 
too,  and  walks  in  the  shade  of  vine  leaves,  a  perennial  spring  of  water  with 
tanks  and  wells,  and  fine  groves  of  oak  and  juniper  ;  and  a  number  of  walks 
winding  about  the  hill  with  borders  of  vines,  roses,  and  rosemary. 
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a  fnmous  physician  of  Siena,  who,  joininj^  himself  to  the  company 
of  the  Saint's  (Hsciplcs,  was  led  to  renounce  the  world  and  all  its 
attractions,  and  hy  iicr  advice  took  the  white  habit  of  the 
Olivetans.  Ilci  letters  to  all  these  religious  are  remarkable  (or 
their  appreciation  ol  the  duties  of  a  monastic  life,  and  specially 
for  their  admirable  instructions  on  that  virtue  of  religious  obedi- 
ence on  which  defiends  the  preservation  of  true  observance.  In 
one  of  these  she  develops  the  thought  (so  truly  Dominican)  thai 
he  who  observes  the  vow  of  obedience,  virtually  observes  all  the 
other  vows.  "  His  bark,"  she  says,  "  sails  straight  to  the  port  of 
Eternal  Life,  without  striking  on  any  rock.  For  many  rocks  are 
to  be  found  in  the  stormy  sea  of  this  life,  and  we  shall  make  ship- 
wreck on  them  unless  we  are  directed  by  the  safe  wind  of  obedi- 
ence. The  malice  of  the  enemy  seeks  nothing  so  much  as  to 
disgust  us  with  prayer  and  holy  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
believe  it  impossible  to  persevere,  or  to  support  the  obligations  of 
our  rule.  lie  persuades  us  to  take  a  straw  for  a  beam,  and  a 
hasty  word  for  the  blow  of  a  dagger.  Again,  there  is  the  rock  of 
the  world,  ever  presenting  itself  to  us  decked  in  the  fair  show 
of  riches,  honours,  and  pleasures.  And  yet  in  reality  it  affords 
nothing  but  bitter  regrets.  It  has  no  solidity,  no  duration,  and 
all  its  seeming  joys  quickly  vanish.  Their  beauty  is  like  that  of 
flowers ;  when  we  behold  them  in  the  meadows  they  rejoice  the 
eye  and  the  smell,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  their  beauty 
and  their  sweet  smell  disappear.  And  so  the  things  of  this  world 
attract  and  deceive  us  ;  they  look  beautiful ;  but  the  soul  which 
gathers  them  out  of  an  irregular  love  finds  them  empty,  without 
colour,  and  without  perfume  :  for  the  perfume  of  earthly  things 
comes  from  the  holy  thought  of  God,  from  Whom  they  proceed  ; 
but  it  is  lost  to  him  who  would  gather  and  possess  them  unlaw- 
fully. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  things  themselves,  or  of  their 
Creator;  but  only  of  him  w-ho  has  gathered  them,  and  would  not 
leave  them  where  he  found  them  growing,  and  where  they  ought 
to  remain  :  I  mean,  who  has  not  loved  them  only  for  the  sake  of 
God."  Then  she  shows  how  this  irregular  love  of  earthly  things 
is  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  poverty;  and  poverty  is  only  truly 
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practised  by  him  who  is  obedient  to  his  rule.  "  He  cares  for  no 
sensible  loss  or  suffering,  because  self-will  is  dead  in  him,  and  to 
him  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  pain  is  a  pleasure,  and  tears  a 
delicious  drink.  V^es,  obedience  is  truly  a  (jueen  crowned  as 
with  a  royal  diadem  !  She  holds  the  sceptre  of  perseverance,  and 
bears  on  her  bosom  the  flowers  of  all  the  virtues ;  and  she  gives 
to  mortal  men  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  so  that  a  man  becomes 
an  earthly  angel  !  "  ^ 

*  Letter  77. 


CHAPTER    VII 

The  Dialogue  and  the  Letters 

EVERY  life  has  its  brief  seasons  of  repose  and  consolation. 
For  the  most  part  such  moments  intervene  between  more 
troubled  periods,  as  though  granted  to  recruit  the  soul  exhausted 
by  past  trials,  and  to  prepare  her  for  yet  harder  ones.  Yet, 
brief  as  they  are,  such  times  have  an  unspeakable  sweetness  ;  we 
dare  not  trust  them,  for  we  know  too  well  their  fleeting  nature, 
but  they  come  to  us  like  a  momentary  foretaste  of  our  blessed 
rest  hereafter. 

Such  a  season  there  was  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine;  a  lull 
granted  to  her  between  the  stormy  scenes  of  her  Florentine 
mission,  and  the  rising  of  another  tempest  of  which  she  did  not 
live  to  see  the  close.  She  returned  to  Siena  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1378,  with  her  heart  full  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
rejoicing  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  and  singing  with  the 
angels,  "  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good-will !  "  And  she  chose 
the  season  of  comparative  leisure  which  at  last  she  was  able  to 
command,  in  order  to  put  into  writing  some  of  those  secrets  of 
the  Spiritual  Life  which  she  had  learnt  in  her  long  hours  of 
communing  with  God. 

"As  soon  as  Urban  VL  had  concluded  peace  with  Florence," 
says  Raymund,  "  Catherine  returned  home  and  occupied  herself 
actively  in  the  composition  of  a  book  which  she  dictated  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  recommended  her  secre- 
taries to  be  present  during  her  ecstasies,  and  carefully  to  write 
down  whatever  she  might  then  dictate  :  they  did  it  faithfully,  and 

collected  a  book  full  of  great  and  useful  truths.     She  dictated 
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this  work  while  her  soul  was  abstracted  from  her  bodily  senses, 
bo  that  she  neither  saw,  nor  heard,  nor  was  sensible  to  touch  ; 
God  desiring  to  make  known  that  this  work  did  not  resemble  that 
of  man,  but  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  '  The  book  here 
spoken  of  is  the  Dialogue,  and  we  feel  a  desire  to  know  some 
more  particulars  of  its  composition  than  are  here  given — Where 
was  it  dictated  ?  Who  were  the  secretaries  ?  Were  any  pages 
written  hy  her  (jwn  hand? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Process  that  it  was  written  *'  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  !  "  but  we  have  indisputable  evidence  as  to 
the  place  where,  at  least,  a  great  portion  of  it  was  composed,  and 
where  it  was  undoubtedly  finished.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  good  hermit  Fra  Santi,  whom  Catherine  twice  restored  to 
health,  once  at  Siena,  and  on6e  at  Rocca,  at  which  last  place  he 
was  present  at  the  exorcism  of  the  possessed  woman.  In  com- 
pany with  some  of  her  disciples,  Catherine  often  visited  him  in 
his  hermitage,  attached  to  which  was  a  little  chapel,  where  she 
loved  to  retire  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city.  In  particu- 
lar, she  often  came  there  between  the  months  of  July  and  October 
1378,  accompanied  by  one  or  other  of  her  secretaries  and  sisters. 
Here  in  this  oratory  or  chapel,  as  Caffarini  informs  us  in  the 
Third  part  of  his  Supplement,  a  good  part  of  the  Dialogue  was 
written;  and  here  it  was  finished  on  the  13th  October  of  that 
same  year.  He  attests  this  fact  as  an  ocular  witness,  and  says  he 
often  saw  how,  when  she  retired  to  that  spot  and  began  to  pray, 
she  was  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  began  to  speak  with  God  as  in  a 
dialogue.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  this  little  oratory,  nor  does 
any  certain  tradition  exist  as  to  where  it  was  situated  ;  a  matter  to 
be  regretted,  for,  had  it  been  preserved,  it  would  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Saint. 

The  secretaries  who  wrote  the  Dialogue  from  her  dictation  were 

'  Leg.,  Part  3,  chap.  i.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  understand  that  the 
term  "inspired"  as  here  applied  to  the  writings  of  St.  Catherine,  must  not  be 
interpreted  in  its  rigorous  sense.  Raymund's  real  meaning  is  probably  identical 
with  that  expressed  by  Pius  II.  in  the  Bull  of  Canonisation  ;  Doctrina  ejus 
in/usa,  non  acqtiisitafiiit. 
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Ncri  l.audocrio,  Slcplu-n  Macoiii  .iiid  ll.irduccio  Canigiaiii,  to 
wlu)St'  iiimihcr  was  soiiicliincs  added  iIk;  laillifiil  (  !hrist(jfaiio. 
Caffarini,  in  his  (l(|)<)siti()ii,  has  viry  cxarily  dcscrihcd  the  manner 
in  whicli  slic  dictated  it.  "  Sometimes  she  held  her  hands  clasped 
on  iuT  hreast,  sometimes  she  walked  about  the  room,  or  knelt 
down  for  a  while,  always  however  keeping  her  eyes  turned  t(;war(ls 
heaven.  And  if,  from  accidental  interruptions,  she  allowed  some 
days  to  pass  without  having  dictated  anything,  she  would  take  up 
the  subject  as  exactly  as  if  she  had  only  just  left  off,  and  had 
everything  in  her  mind." 

Stephen  speaks  for  himself  in  his  "  Letter  to  Caffarini,"  which 
forms  part  of  the  IVoccss.  Referring  to  Catherine's  ecstasies, 
which  he  had  often  witnessed,  he  says,  "  She  gives  the  explana- 
tion of  these  things  in  her  Book^  great  part  of  which  I  wrote  from 
her  dictation."  l^ut  was  all  written  i)y  the  hand  of  her  secre- 
taries ?  for  by  this  time  she  had  herself  acquired  the  art  of  writing. 
Caffarini  assures  us  that  far  from  its  being  true  that,  as  Raymund 
expresses  it,  "her  body  was  all  the  time  in  a  complete  state  of 
insensibility,"  she  wrote  several  pages  of  the  Book  with  her  own 
hand.  After  relating  the  story  of  the  verses  written  in  cinnabar 
at  Rocca,  he  says  that  this  was  not  a  faculty  granted  for  the 
moment  only,  but  permanently.  "The  Venerable  Don  Stephen 
Maconi,  who  among  others  served  as  her  secretary,  and  was  one 
of  those  most  dear  to  her,  has  assured  me  that  she  wiote  him  a 
letter  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  a  sign  of  her  partial  affection  to  a 
most  dear  son ;  for  it  was  the  first  letter  she  ever  wrote.  He 
also  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  her  write  with  her  own  hands 
{besides  not  a  few  iniporta?tt  letters)  many  sheets  of  the  Book  by  her 
composed  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  And  he  freely  confesses  out  of 
love  and  devotion  having  gathered  up  some  of  those  sheets;  and 
in  order  to  preserve  them  in  a  safe  place,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
Carthusian  Monastery  of  Pontignano,  two  miles  from  Siena,  which 
was  the  house  of  his  profession"  (Sup.,  Part  i,  Trat.  i,  §  lo). 

Gigli,  when  editing  the  Saint's  works  in  1707,  made  every 
inquiry  to  ascertain  if  these  precious  autographs  were  yet  in 
existence,  but  without  success ;  and  he  could  only  suppose  that 
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they  hud  been  conveyed  to  the  great  Chartreuse  a  few  years 
{)reviously,  at  a  time  when  all  the  smaller  Carthusian  houses 
were  recjuircd  to  send  thitlier  their  most  valuable  manuscripts.^ 
Hut  if  these  pages  have  been  lost,  a  happier  fate  has  awaited 
some  of  the  original  copies  of  the  Dialogue,  written  by  the  hands 
of  her  secretaries.  One  of  these  which  still  exists  formed  the 
text  which  Gigli  edited.  It  was  at  that  time  preserved  in  the 
private  chapel  of  Signor  Silvio  ikm  Pannellini  of  Siena,  and  an 
exact  description  of  the  manuscript  will  j)robably  be  interesting 
to  the  reader.  It  is  written  on  parchment,  and  in  the  margin 
appear  certain  Latin  notes,  set  down  by  the  disciples  to  whom 
the  Saint  dictated.  It  runs  on  continuously;  the  division  into 
chapters,  however,  being  noted  in  the  margin,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  at  a  later  period.  Cigli  supposes  this  copy  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Stephen  Maconi.  For  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script appear  the  identical  words  which  Stephen  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letters,  "Pray  for  your  useless 
and  sinful  brother."  The  same  disciple  has  also  added  some  of 
her  letters,  and  the  Transito^  or  account  of  her  death,  to  which 
he  prefixes  the  following  introduction  :  *'  I  will  rrot  write  part  of 
the  order  of  the  happy  and  glorious  end  of  this  most  sweet  Virgin, 
according  as  our  base  intellects  can  understand  the  same,  pre- 
occupied as  they  are  with  immense  grief."  Whence  it  appears 
that  the  writer  was  one  of  her  faithful  followers,  and  as  Gigli 
supposes,  none  other  than  Stephen  Maconi  himself. 

The  Dialogue  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Christofano  di 
Gano,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  in  his 
Memoirs:  "This  servant  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "made  a  notable 
thing,  namely,  a  book  about  the  size  of  a  missal.  She  composed 
it  all  being  in  ecstasy  abstracted  from  the  use  of  all  her  senses, 
except   her  tongue.     God  the  Father   spoke  to    her,^  and  she 

^  Whilst  the  present  work  has  been  in  compilation,  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Superior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  these  inestimable  relics  of  our  holy  Mother  :  but  nothing  was  there  known 
about  them. 

2  We  must  again  remind  the  reader  not  to  attach  too  rigorous  a  sense  to 
these  expressions.     Christofano's  addiction  to  matter  of  fact  led  him  to  make 
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replied  and  niadi-  Iut  demands  of  Hini;  and  she  rcj)calcd  His 
words  and  lier  own  likewise,  and  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  She 
dictated,  and  another  wrote,  sometimes  IJarduccio,  sometimes 
I  )()n  Stc-pheii,  and  sometimes  Neri  di  Landoccio.  This  is  a 
thing  cliff icull  to  heiievc,  hut  to  those  who  heard  and  wrote  it,  it 
does  not  seem  so,  afid  J  7vas  one  0/  these.  Then  as  the  book  was 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  as  those  who  know  grammar  or  have 
any  learning  do  not  so  much  care  to  read  things  thus  written,  as 
they  do  to  read  Latin,  I,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  my 
neighbours,  translated  it  into  Latin,  according  to  the  text,  adding 
nothing  ;  and  I  tried  to  do  it  as  well  as  ever  I  could,  and  spent 
several  years  over  it  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  now  on  one  part, 
now  on  another.  And  when  by  the  grace  of  God  I  had  finished 
it,  I  sent  it  to  Don  Stephen,  then  at  Tontignano,  that  he  might 
correct  it,  for  it  was  he  who  wrote  down  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
Catherine's  dictation.  And  when  it  was  corrected,  I  caused  it  to 
be  copied  by  a  good  writer,  and  bound.  And  it  was  hardly 
finished  when  a  certain  Bishop,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 
belonging  to  France,  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Catherine  at 
Avignon,  came  to  Siena  with  Master  Raymund,  then  General  of 
the  Order.  I  had  not  had  the  book  in  my  house  one  night 
before  I  carried  it  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  would  not  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands.  And  he  begged  me  to 
give  it  him,  which  I  did.  He  assured  me  that  he  found  some 
things  set  forth  in  that  Book  better  that  in  any  of  the  Doctors, 
and  declared  that  he  should  preach  its  doctrine  in  his  own 
country,  and  gain  great  fruit  of  souls." 

We  cannot  attempt  in  this  place  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
this  celebrated  work.  Those  who  would  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  St.  Catherine's  doctrine  must  study  it  in  her  own  pages  : 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  any  writings  which  combine  in 
equal  proportions  the  practical  with  the  sublime.  In  whatever 
qualified  sense  we  understand  the  expressions  used  by  her  disciples, 
when  speaking  of  the  source  whence  she  derived  her  doctrine,  no 

no  distinction  between  the  literal  and  the  mystic  ;  and  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  his  language  must  not  be  measured  by  rules  of  theological  exactitude. 
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one  can  read  tlic  Uialo^uc  wiihoui  Icdiiig  iliat  she  who  dictated 
those  words,  uttered  them  with  her  own  soul  absorbed  in  the 
presence  and  the  sense  of  (iod.  'I'his,  in  fact,  was  the  special 
grace  and  privilege  which  she  enjoyed  through  life ;  she  was 
never  for  one  moment  sei)arated  from  the  Divine  Presence ;  and 
it  is  a  grace  which  has  stamped  its  character  on  every  page  of  her 
book.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  imbibe  her 
teaching  without  a  certain  sensible  increase  in  the  virtue  of  faith. 
Not  that  she  treats  of  the  different  revealed  doctrines  by  way  of 
controversy,  but  with  her  own  soul  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
perfection  of  that  fundamental  virtue,  she  ever  sets  before  us  the 
rock  on  which  it  rests,  namely,  the  Truth  of  (iod.  We  might 
say  that  she  worshipped  the  very  name  of  truth,  as  was  befitting 
a  daughter  of  the  glorious  Order  which  bears  the  word  Veritas 
as  its  motto.  Did  we  possess  such  a  thing  as  a  concordance  of 
St.  Catherine,  it  would  be  a  marvel  to  see  how  often  and  how 
lovingly  she  uttered  it.^  Her  understanding  was  illuminated  by 
that  divine  light,  of  which  she  discourses  so  wonderfully  and  in  so 
many  places, — the  Light  of  Faith — which  communicates  to  a  finite 
mortal  intellect  the  whole  Truth  of  God.-'     Although,  then,  St. 

1  We  will  give  but  one  example  from  her  twelfth  prayer.  O  Veritii^  Verila, 
e  chi  son  io,  che  Tti  dai  a  vie  la  Verita  hial  La  Verita  tiia  i  quella  die 
porge  la  Verita^  e  con  la  Verila  tiia  dico  la  Verita.  Non  e  separata  da  Te  la 
Verita  tua,  anco  tti  set  essa  Verita.  Tu  Delta  Eterna,  Figliuolo  di  Dio,  venisti 
di  Dio  per  adetnpire  la  Verita  del  Padre  Eterno,  e  neitno  pub  ar.'ere  Verita,  se 
non  da  Te  Veritcl. 

-  A  recent  biographer  of  St.  Catherine  has  hazarded  the  assertion  that  in 
her  writings  the  Saint  makes  little  or  no  allusion  to  points  of  doctrine, 
specially  those  "  rejected  by  the  reformed  churches."'  If  by  doctrine  is 
meant  controversy,  the  remark  is  true  ;  the  reformers  no»-  having  yet  arisen, 
she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  the  lists  against  them.  But  if  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  St.  Catherine's  teaching  is  vague  on  those  points  of 
revealed  truth,  on  which  the  reformers  have  since  differed  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  its  inaccuracy  is  amazing.  We  will  notice  only  her  words  on 
P'aith  as  first  infused  into  the  soul  in  Holy  Baptism  (pp,  44,  52,  154).  Of  the 
three  kinds  of  Baptism  (p.  ill ).  On  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
(p.  184),  the  virtue  of  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  sins  of  the  ministers 
(pp.  25,  37).  On  Sacramental  Confession  (p.  iii;  also  Prayer  vii.)  On 
Sacramental  and  Spiritual  Communion  (p.  96).  On  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(pp.   175-178).     On  the  Dignity  and  Office  of  the  Pope,  as  successor  of  St 
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Catlurinc's  language  is  ruvcr  thai  of  controversy,  yet  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  liow  naliiially  siniw  of  her  phrases  seciu  aUnost  to 
anticipate  certain  expressions  in  our  "Abridgment  of  Christian 
Hoclrine;"  as  wluii  slic  icniiiuls  a  man  of  llie  world  to  whom 
she  is  writing  llial  "tiie  ciul  of  our  creation  is  to  love  and  serve 
Ciod  here,  and  to  enjoy  llim  hereafter,"  or  sj)eaks  of  the  likeness 
which  our  soul  bears  to  the  JUessed  Trinity  in  its  three  powers, 
namely,  the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  will. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Catherine  we  generally  have  in  our  mind  something  distinct 
from  theological  teaching.  We  understand  rather  her  idea  of  the 
s[)iritual  life  as  a  path,  a  bridge  by  which  the  soul  reaches  God 
by  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  surrender  of  self-will,  by  the 
practice  of  obedience,  and  by  perseverance  in  prayer.  On  all 
these  subjects  she  tells  us  the  old  truths  in  words  so  strong  and 
massive,  that  they  seem  like  huge  columns  supporting  our  puny 
conceptions.  While  her  own  spirit  of  adoring  reverence  builds 
up  our  faith  and  our  sense  of  God,  she  teaches  us  also  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  our  own  immortal  souls.  When,  indeed,  she 
speaks  on  that  subject,  her  language  may  fitly  be  termed  inspired. 
"  The  soul  in  which  God  dwells  by  grace,  "  she  says,  "  is  a  heaven  " 
(p.  49),  "  when  united  to  Him  by  charity,  it  is  another  Christ " 
(p.  38) ;  "it  cannot  live  without  love,  for  it  was  created  for  love 
and  by  love  "  (p.  76).  "  Herein  is  its  amazing  dignity,  that  it  is 
able  to  love  God  "  (p.  77).  "  It  lives  to  God  in  proportion  as  it 
dies  to  self"  (p.  333).  She  truly  whites  as  one  to  whom  the  gift 
was  given  of  seeing  souls.  Indeed,  certain  as  it  is  that  St.  Catherine 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  human  nature  from  study,  she 
may  nevertheless  be  said  to  have  been  an  eminent  psychologist. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  mental  science  bear  witness  to  her 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  in  all  its  operations.  She 
sees  its  nature,  its  faculties,  and  its  powers  as  with  the  vision  of 

Peter,  and  Vicar  of  Christ  (p.  183).  On  Free-Will  (p.  62) ;  also  Prayer  vii. 
On  the  foreknowledge  of  God  {ibid.)  On  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  co- 
operated by  her  Dolours  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  (Prayer  1 1) ;  and  who 
obtains  from  God  eternal  life  for  those  who  are  her  faithful  clients  (p.  251). 
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the  eyes,  and  all  their  mutual  relation  and  interactions,  under 
whatever  intluence,  whether  human  or  divine.  She  is  e(|ually 
conversant  with  the  effects  of  every  action  of  soul  on  body,  (jr 
body  on  soul.  This  science  had  its  origin  from  the  clear  intuition 
which  she  possessed  into  her  own  soul, — an  intuition  which  taught 
her  all  the  ways  of  human  nature,  and  which  she  derived  from 
contemplating  herself  in  the  mirror  of  God's  Light.  This  wonder- 
ful knowledge  is  manifested  in  every  page  of  the  Dialogue,  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  which  she  expresses  the  source  of  her 
knowledge  in  these  terms  : 

"  A  certain  soul  being  full  of  great  and  fervent  desires  for  God's 
honour  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  exercised  herself  for  some  space 
of  time  in  the  habit  of  Virtue,  abiding  continually  in  the  cell  of 
self-knowledge,  in  order  that  she  might  better  come  to  know  the 
goodness  of  God.  For  from  knowledge  proceeds  love,  and  he 
who  loves  seeks  to  follow  the  truth  and  to  clothe  himself  with  it. 
But  there  is  no  means  by  which  a  creature  can  so  taste  and  be 
illuminated  by  truth  as  that  of  humble  and  continual  prayer, 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  self  and  of  God.  For  prayer  thus 
exercised  unites  the  soul  to  <^^iod,  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ 
crucified  ;  and  so  by  the  desire,  and  affection,  and  union  of  love 
He  makes  her  one  with  Himself.  This  appears  by  the  very  words 
of  Christ  himself,  '  If  any  man  love  Me  and  keep  My  word  I 
will  manifest  Myself  to  him,  and  he  shall  be  one  with  Me,  and  I 
with  him.'  And  in  other  places  we  find  similar  words,  whence 
we  may  gather  that  He  is  the  Truth,  and  that  by  the  affection  of 
Love  the  soul  becomes  one  with  Him." 

In  other  words,  the  illumination  of  Divine  Truth  which  St. 
Catherine  enjoyed  was  derived  from  no  human  source,  but  was 
the  effect  of  her  union  with  God  by  Love, — a  union  effected  by 
prayer,  and  which  rendering  her  one  with  the  Object  beloved, 
put  her  in  possession  of  the  Truth  which  He  Himself  manifested 
to  her.  Next  to  her  magnificent  utterances  on  God  and  the  soul, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  single  out  the  passages  in  her  writings 
which  treat  of  the  Will  as  among  those  most  remarkable  and  most 
useful  in  these  our  days.     One  of  the  weapons  with  which  she 
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coiubarltl  llu;  powirs  ol  evil  was  llu;  caniLSl  waiiiiii^  she  gave  to 
licr  di.sci[)k's,  thai  llu-ir  wills,  wht'ii  made  strong  by  grace  in  liie 
Blood  of  (Mirist,  are  forlrcssfs  wiii<  li  (  aimol  he  sl(jrnied  unless 
\v\:  hascly  open  the  gates  to  the  ciuiiiy.  In  tiicse  weak  days,  when 
men  arc  hardly  willing  to  believe  in  lluir  own  possession  of  a 
faculty  which  they  have  no  heart  to  use,  her  exhortations  on 
this  subject  are  a  true  spiritual  tonic.  "Your  will,"  she  writes, 
"  strengthened  by  the  lUood  of  ( !hrist,  is  given  you  by  God.  You 
can  keep,  or  you  can  lose,  thai  fortress,  as  you  i)lease.  It  is  a 
weapon  which  if  you  choose  to  make  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
devil,  is  a  knife  that  will  slay  you.  We  call  our  wills  weak  ;  they 
are  weak  when  they  are  opposed  to  (iod's  will;  united  to  His, 
they  are  strong."  For,  far  from  her  was  the  thought  that  our 
human  wills  have  any  strength  for  good  apart  from  the  grace  of 
God  !  Let  us  hear  her  own  beautiful  words  :  "  'I'hou  seest,  O 
Lord,  the  law  of  our  perverse  nature,  ever  apt  to  rebel  against  Thy 
^\'ill.  Thou  secst  how  weak,  and  frail,  and  miserable  it  is.  ]^ut 
in  all  things  Thou  providest  for  Thy  creature,  and  hast  found  a 
remedy  for  all.  Thou  givest  him  the  rock  and  fortress  of  Thy 
AVill,  to  make  his  will  strong  ;  for  Thou  permittest  the  will  of  Thy 
creature  to  share  in  thes  trength  of  Thy  Will ;  and  hence  we  see 
that  our  will  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  conformed  to  Thine, 
and  weak  in  proportion  as  it  is  opposed  to  Thine  :  for  Thou  hast 
created  our  wills  in  the  likeness  of  Thy  Will,  and  abiding  in  Thee, 
they  are  strong."  ^ 

The  subject  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  excuse  our  adding  a  few- 
extracts  from  her  letters  in  which  the  same  teaching  is  conveyed  in 
a  more  familiar  style.  "  We  may  be  sure  of  this  that  God  permits 
us  trials  only  to  exercise  us  in  patience,  strength,  and  perseverance. 
These  virtues  all  spring  out  of  self-knowledge,  for  it  is  in  the  hour 
of  combat  that  we  learn  our  own  nothingness.  If  I  were  anything, 
I  should  be  able  to  deliver  myself,  but  of  myself  I  am  pow-erless 
alike  over  the  tempests  of  the  soul,  or  the  maladies  of  the  body. 
IVe  caff  only  conquer  by  a  will  that  knows  ho7v  to  resist ;  and  such 
a  will  we  must  seek  in  the  goodness  af  God."    (Letter  56.)    "  You 

^  Prayer  7. 
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will  say  to  me,  '  I  lack  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight,  how  am  I 
to  procure  them  ?'  1  answer,  Every  reasonable  creature  may  have 
them,  if  he  chooses,  by  divine  grace,  lioth  good  and  evil  are 
effected  by  the  will ;  it  is  the  consent  alone  which  makes  a  thing 
to  be  either  vice  or  virtue  ;  for  without  the  will,  sin  would  not  be 
sin  or  virtue  virtue.  And  this  will  is  so  strong  that  nothing  has 
power  to  move  it  without  its  own  consent.  Hear  St.  Paul,  who 
says,  'Neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  persecution,  nor  the  s«vord, 
nor  things  [)resent,  nor  things  to  come,  can  separate  me  from  the 
charity  of  (iod.'  In  these  words  he  shows  us  what  is  the  strength 
of  that  will  which  God  in  His  mercy  has  given  us.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  say  /  cannot,  for  no  person  can  be  excused  from  wilful 
sin."  (Letter  85.)  Again  she  presses  home  the  truth  that  the 
disordered  will  is  the  only  source  of  all  our  sufferings.  "  To  have 
what  we  would  not  have,  is  indeed  the  source  of  suffering ;  but 
when  we  are  clothed  with  the  eternal  will  of  God  and  not  our 
own,  we  become  one  with  Him,  and  judge  all  things  in  love, 
according  to  His  most  holy  Will."  (Letter  53.)  "  The  servant 
is  not  greater  than  his  Lord ;  he  suffers  in  love,  bathing  himself 
in  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  and  there  his  self-will  dies.  And  when 
once  the  will  is  dead  all  suffering  disappears,  for  it  is  our  self-will 
alone  that  makes  our  tribulations  painful ;  when  that  is  dead, 
and  we  are  clothed  with  God's  will,  suffering  is  a  pleasure,  and 
sensual  pleasure  becomes  a  pain.  This  is  the  way  by  which 
the  saints  travelled ;  they  knew  that  the  eternal  kingdom  was 
not  to  be  bought  with  pleasure ;  but  when  our  will  is  one  with 
God's  will,  then  indeed  we  enjoy  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life." 
(Letter  55.) 

But  this  sensitive  self-will  is  always  in  rebellion,  how  then  are 
we  to  master  and  kill  it,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ?  Here  is 
her  recipe,  strong  and  heroic  teaching  indeed,  and,  as  we  know, 
one  she  had  made  trial  of  by  her  own  experience.  "  Let  reason 
sit  on  the  tribunal  of  your  conscience,  and  pass  over  not  so  much 
as  the  least  thought  opposed  to  God.  Let  a  man  know  how  to 
distinguish  between  his  reason  and  his  sensuality,  and  let  reason 
take  a  two-edged  knife  and  put  sensuality  to  death.     Let  him 
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icdiuc  il  U)  shivtry  Ijy  irvc.t  K'^'ii}^  'I  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  asks 
to  slcrp,  let  him  watch  ;  if  il  would  eat,  let  him  fast ;  if  it  seek 
any  ollur  indulgence,  Id  him  lakr  the  discipline;  if  it  would 
give  way  to  sloth  and  negligence,  let  him  persevere  in  holy 
exercises;  if  it  would  yield  to  imaginations  inspired  by  the  devil, 
let  him  terrify  il  with  the  thought  of  death."     (Letter  296.) 

The  Dialogue,  as  we  at  present  possess  it,  is  divided  into  four 
Treatises,  namely,  those  on  Discretion,  I'rayer,  Divine  Providence, 
and  Obedience.  We  would  venture  the  surmise  that  although 
the  work  forms  one  whole,  yet  not  only  were  these  divisions 
made  from  the  first,  but  that  certain  other  portions  also,  which 
treat  on  particular  subjects,  were  written  separately,  and  received 
distinct  titles.  This  at  least  seems  to  explain  the  Saint's  own 
allusion  (in  a  letter  to  Francis  Tebaldi)  to  her  "  Treatise  on  Tears," 
by  which  we  understand  the  Syth  to  the  97th  chapters  of  the 
Dialogue.  The  Treatise  on  Obedience  contains  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  the  whole  composition  ;  as,  when  she  comes  to 
speak  of  the  different  religious  Orders  in  the  Church  and  their 
distinct  object  and  spirit,  unable  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
loyal  daughter  of  St.  Dominic,  she  describes  the  glorious  Father 
guiding  the  ship  of  his  Order,  and  "desiring  that  his  sons  should 
seek  no  other  thing  than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  .  .  .  And  he  made  his  Order  a  royal  Order,  large,  joyous, 
and  odoriferous,  as  a  delightful  garden."  ^ 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  saying  a  little  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  Saint's  letters,  which  in  style  and  variety  are 
not  inferior  to  the  Dialogue. 

And  first,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  with  the  account 
w^hich  Caffarini  has  given  of  her  method  of  dictating  the  Dialogue, 
another  description  which  is  given  by  Francesco  Malevolti  in  his 
deposition,  of  what  he  himself  witnessed  when  writing  her  letters  ; 
for  he  frequently  acted  as  her  secretary :  "  I  saw  her  dictate  many 
letters  at  the  same  time  to  several  writers,"  he  says,  "  and  particu- 
larly to  three  at  once,  and  this  not  once  only,  but  innumerable 

^  La  sua  reh'gione,  ititta  larga,  tuttagioconda,  ttitta  odorifera,  c  tmo giardino 
diletlissinio  in  se.     Dial.,  chap,  clviii. 
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times,  and  during  the  course  of  many  years.  .  .  .  When  she  so 
dictated,  her  dictation  never  rec[uired  c(jrrection,  addition,  or  re- 
trenchment, unless  from  some  fault  on  our  part.  Once  we  were 
all  three  writing  at  the  same  time,  one  was  engaged  on  a  letter  to 
be  sent  to  l*ope  Ciregory  XI.,  another  on  one  to  be  sent  to  the 
Lord  licrnabo  Visconti,  and  the  third  to  another  great  personage, 
whose  name  I  now  forget.  She  dictated  now  to  one  and  now  to 
another ;  now  with  her  fare  covered,  now  looking  to  heaven  with 
her  hands  crossed,  and  many  times  in  ecstasy,  yet  in  that  state 
still  continuing  to  dictate.  It  happened  as  she  did  so,  that  as 
she  said  some  words  only  to  one  of  us,  we  each  wrote  down  the 
same  words,  each  one  believing  they  had  been  spoken  to  him- 
self. When  we  perceived  this,  we  supposed  we  had  committed 
an  error,  so  asked  her  to  which  of  us  she  had  spoken  those  words, 
because  each  of  us  had  written  them  down,  l^ut  she  answered 
kindly,  '  Do  not  be  uneasy,  you  have  done  right ;  we  shall  see 
when  the  letters  are  finished  that  the  words  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  all'  And  wonderful  to  say,  although  the  letters  were 
addressed  on  various  subjects  and  to  persons  so  different,  yet 
when  we  read  over  these  words,  they  were  so  much  to  the  point 
of  each  of  the  three  letters,  that  not  one  of  them  could  have  done 
well  without  the  words  in  question."  ^ 

The  many  extracts  which  have  been  already  given  of  these 
wonderful  compositions  may  have  furnished  the  reader  with  some 
idea  of  their  general  character;  but  it  is  only  after  a  close  and 
long  perusal,  assisted  by  a  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
that  we  can  gain  a  real  insight  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  St. 
Catherine,  a  mind  illuminated  by  its  continual  contemplation  of 
the  Eternal  truth ;  a  heart  made  one  with  the  Heart  of  Christ. 
Setting  aside  their  value  as  a  body  of  spiritual  instructions,  how 
unspeakable  is  their  beauty !  the  freshness  of  their  illustrations, 
the  vigour  of  their  style  !  Open  them  at  hazard  where  you  will, 
and  you  are  sure  to  light  on  some  passage  flooded  with  intel- 
lectual splendour.  "God  manifests  Himself  in  many  ways,"  she 
^  Dep.  Fran.  Mai.,  chap.  vii. 
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says,  writing;  lo  a  C^artluisiaii  of  PontignarKj,  "lor  l»as  not  the 
Hlfsst'd  Christ  told  us  that  in  His  l-'atlu-r's  house  there  arc  many 
niausious?  Who  could  nuinl)cr  up  the  diversity  of  gifts  and 
graces  which  are  to  be  found,  not  merely  in  all  creatures,  but  in 
one  soul !  lor  tliou-^li  all  must  have  the  virtue  of  charity,  and 
without  it  all  the  other  virtues  arc  nothing,  yet  each  has  some  one 
virtue  which  [)rcdomi nates  over  the  rest,  and  this  makes  u[)  the 
diflerenccs  of  life".  The  saints  who  have  attained  eternal  life  did 
not  all  attain  il  in  the  same  way.  'I'hey  do  not  all  resemble  one 
another;  and  there  is  the  same  difference  among  the  Angels; 
they  are  not  all  c(iual.  One  of  the  great  joys  of  the  soul  in 
eternity  will  be  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  God  in  the  variety 
of  rewards  which  He  dispenses  to  His  saints.  We  fmd  the  same 
variety  in  created  things,  which  all  differ  one  from  another,  yet 
were  all  created  for  the  same  end  ;  for  God  created  them  all  for 
love.  He  who  would  know  God's  glory  and  greatness  may  find 
it  in  the  contemplation  of  all  these  things,  whether  visible  or 
invisible."     (Letter  55.) 

Let  us  hear  her  addressing  Rainaldo  of  Capua,  of  whom  we  are 
told  that  he  was  "a  man  of  subtle  genius  and  a  great  investigator 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Proud  of 
his  intellect,  he  considered  himself  to  be  thereby  an  enlightened 
man;  and  Catherine,  without  presuming  to  rebuke  him  for  his 
conceit,  endeavours  to  set  before  him  the  grand  truth  that  the 
real  light  of  the  soul  is  not  knowledge,  but  Faith  ;  and  that  with- 
out it  we  walk  in  darkness.  "  If  we  consider  by  what  means  we 
may  lose  the  eye  of  the  body,"  she  says,  "we  find  that  it  may  be 
lost  by  the  blow  of  a  sword  or  a  stone,  or  by  dust  which  enters 
and  injures  it,  or  by  heat,  as  happens  to  those  who  are  Winded  by 
the  glare  of  a  red-hot  vessel,  which  destroys  the  pupil ;  ^  by  all 
these  ways  we  lose  our  bodily  sight.  And  the  eye  of  our  under- 
standing is  in  like  manner  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  vice,  or  the 

^  She  is  here  alluding  to  a  cruel  method  ofblinding  criminals  by  compelling 
them  to  fix  their  eyes  on  brazen  vessels,  made  red  hot.  This  punishment  was 
practised  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  Constantinople.  The  eyes  of  the  victims 
were  thereby  destroyed  without  disfigurement. 
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dust  of  carllily  pleasure ;  by  the  glare  of  vainglory,  or  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  pride  Vet  a  man  may  recover  his  sight  by 
sumewhat  the  same  nicaus  as  that  which  caused  its  loss.  What  is 
that  burning  vessel  which,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  our  intelli- 
gence, will  restore  their  sight?  even  Jesus,  who  entering  the 
vessel  of  our  Humanity,  displayed  there  the  burning  fire  of  God's 
ineffable  charity,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Divine  nature  united  to 
the  nature  of  man.  That  is  the  object  on  which  if  our  eye  be 
fi\ed,  it  will  dry  up  our  self-love,  and  dissipate  our  darkness,  and 
diffuse  a  supernatural  light  into  our  understanding."  Then  she 
goes  on  patiently  unfolding  the  idea  that  is  in  her  mind,  how  when 
the  supernatural  illumination  of  Faith  is  substituted  for  the 
natural  light  of  our  own  purblind  intellect,  it  produces  all  the 
virtues ;  first,  love,  because  we  cannot  love  until  we  know ;  and 
then  humility,  and  the  desire  to  be  like  what  we  love,  and  there- 
fore the  desire  of  suffering.  And  thus  at  last  the  soul  attains  the 
sublime  virtue  of  Patience,  understanding  that  God  gives  us 
tribulations  and  temptations  only  that  we  may  be  sanctified  in 
Him ;  and  accepting  them  sweetly  "  because  it  cannot  complain 
of  that  which  is  its  good."  Having  got  thus  far,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  her  to  remind  Rainaldo  that  the  humble  believer  seeks  not  to 
penetrate  the  secret  mysteries  of  God,  but  rather  to  know  himself, 
to  see  in  all  things  God's  will,  and  to  taste  the  fire  of  His  charity. 
"  But  unlike  Him,  the  proud  and  presumptuous  man  before  he 
will  enter  the  valley  of  humility  pretends  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  God  and  to  ask,  '  Why  does  He  act  thus  ?  Why  does  He  give 
to  me  what  He  has  not  given  to  another  ? '  As  though  he  would 
lay  down  laws  to  God  instead  of  adoring  His  goodness. 

"  And  there  are  some  who,  destitute  alike  of  humility  and  self- 
knowledge,  would  subtilise,  and  with  the  darkened  eye  of  their 
own  understanding  would  seek  to  understand  and  explain  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  so  draw  death  out  of  life, 
and  out  of  light,  darkness.  The  soul  that  should  be  full  of  God, 
is  full  of  vain  phantoms,  and  all  because,  instead  of  descending, 
it  has  sought  to  exalt  itself.  What  folly !  I  do  not  know  myself, 
and  I  presume  to  investigate  the  secrets  of  God  !     But  if  we  would 
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see  the  stars  of  His  mysteries^  we  tniist  first  descend  into  the  deep  well 
of  humility  ; '  for  ihr.  lniinl)lc  soul  casts  herself  iij)on  the  earth  in 
acknowledgment  of  lur  own  baseness,  and  then  Ood  raises  her 
up."  Then  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  prayer,  as  the  means  by 
which  the  soul  may  unceasingly  ga/cupon  the  Truth  ;  and  all  this 
is  the  work  of  I'aith  which  inspires  humility  and  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  chases  away  despair,  and  establishes  us  in  Hope.  'I'hen  at 
the  sound  of  that  word,  like  one  on  whose  ears  there  bursts  a 
sudden  strain  of  cx(|uisitc  music,  she  breaks  forth  into  one  of 
those  i)assages  to  which  it  is  hard  to  refuse  the  name  of  [)oetry, 
only  because  not  written  in  the  metre  of  versification  : — 

"O  Hope  !  Sweet  Sister  of  Faith  !  'tis  thou  that  with  the  Key 
of  the  Blood  dost  open  the  portals  of  Eternal  Life !  Thou 
guardest  the  city  of  the  soul  against  the  enemy  of  confusion  : 
thou  slackenest  not  thy  steps  when  the  demon  would  seek  to 
trouble  the  soul  with  the  thought  of  her  sins,  and  so  to  cast  her 
into  despair ;  but  generously  pressing  on  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  putting  in  the  balance  the  Price  of  the  Blood,  thou  placest  the 
crown  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  perseverance  1"     (Letter  236.) 

It  is  difficult  in  looking  over  the  large  collection  of  St. 
Catherine's  letters  to  know  which  to  select  as  best  worthy  of  our 
study.  Those  addressed  to  the  religious  houses  of  various  Orders 
with  which  she  was  connected  are  wonderfully  solid  in  their  in- 
structions. No  less  solid,  though  written  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view,  are  her  letters  of  direction  to  persons  living  in 
the  world;  and  of  these  we  would  choose  the  five  addressed 
to  Ristoro  Canigiani  as  models  of  prudence  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  Ristoro,  the  son  of  Peter,  and  the  elder  brother  of 
Barduccio  Canigiani,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  and  endow- 
ments. He  was  a  skilful  advocate,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for 
literature,  showing  himself  no  mean  poet,  if  we  may  judge  from 

^  This  exquisite  illustration  is  founded  on  a  fact  well  known  to  men  of 
science,  even  in  St.  Catherine's  days,  namely,  that  even  at  noon  the  stars  may 
be  discerned  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  or  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Such 
excavations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  astronomical  observations  at 
various  times  and  places  ;  one  of  the  most  famous  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Paris 
observatory  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
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his  poem  of  the  "  Ristorato,"  which  is  still  preserved.  He  had 
incurred  great  losses  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Ammoniti,  Ijut 
his  intercourse  with  Catherine  during  her  residence  in  Florence 
had  inspired  him  with  a  certain  indifference  to  worldly  [)rosperity, 
and  after  her  dc[jarturc  he  wrote  to  her  to  say  that  he  forgave 
those  who  had  injured  him  in  the  late  troubles,  and  that  he  felt 
a  desire  in  his  soul  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  more 
entirely  for  God.  Hut  here  was  his  difficulty.  His  place  was  in 
the  world,  for  he  was  married  and  the  father  of  a  young  family ; 
and  his  profession  obliged  him  to  mix  with  public  affairs ;  and 
how  was  all  this  to  be  harmonised  with  a  devout  life?  Then  in 
the  matter  of  his  worldly  property ;  did  the  (jospel  rule  recjuirc 
him  not  to  demand  what  was  justly  his,  but  to  abandon  his  lawful 
rights  ?  and  was  his  profession  of  advocate  really  one  in  which  a 
man  could  serve  God  ?  In  fact,  he  laid  before  her  exactly  the 
ordinary  perplexities  which  are  continually  arising  in  the  con- 
sciences of  those  whose  vocation  is  to  sanctify  themselves  in  a 
secular  state  of  life. 

Catherine  replies  with  a  discretion  and  moderation  which 
exacted  from  him  no  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  leads  him  gradually  on  to  perfection,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  firmness  of  purpose  becomes  strengthened,  and  his 
spiritual  instincts  have  grown  keener.  He  may  certainly  claim 
what  is  justly  due  to  him  ;  for  no  man  is  required  to  renounce 
what  justly  belongs  to  him.  If  he  feels  inspired  to  keep  away 
from  the  Palazzo  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  that  is  well. 
It  is  best  to  fly  occasions  of  disturbance  and  temptation,  and  to 
remain  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home.  "  Nevertheless,"  she  says, 
"  I  make  one  exception  ;  if  the  poor  have  need  of  some  one  to 
plead  their  cause,  you  will  greatly  please  God  by  exerting  yourself 
for  them  out  of  charity,  as  St.  Ivo  did  in  his  time,  and  so  earned 
the  title  of  the  advocate  of  the  poor."  Then  if  he  wants  some 
easy  way  of  sanctifying  his  every-day  duties,  let  him  take  the 
exercise  of  the  presence  of  God.  "  Think  that  the  eye  of  God  is 
ever  on  you  and  that  you  must  die,  and  you  know  not  when. 
Labour  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  your  soul,  that  is  your  first 
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duty.  Relieve  your  t:(j\is(:iciu:e  of  everything  thai  can  hurden  it, 
forgiving  injuries  and  ri'j)airing  wrongs.  .Sell  some  of  your 
supcrlluities,  your  sumptuous  clothing,  for  instance,  which  is  oi 
no  use,  but  rather  dangerous,  for  it  puffs  up  the  soul  with  foolish 
pride.  NevdllRless,  I  would  have  you  dress  becomingly,  only 
with  less  expense,  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  persuade  your  wife  and 
children  to  observe  the  same  rule,  for  a  father  is  in  duty  bound  to 
bring  up  his  children  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  virtue. 
I  think  you  are  right  in  refusing  state  offices,  f<jr  the  experience 
you  have  had  of  them  shows  their  danger." 

Then  she  passes  to  his  religious  duties,  and  recommends 
monthly  confession  ;  if  more  often,  so  much  the  better,  but  not 
less.  Communion  on  great  feasts,  or  at  least  once  in  the  year ; 
and  if  he  possibly  can,  let  him  hear  Mass  daily.  Then  prayer, 
and  at  certain  times  in  the  day  a  few  moments  of  recollection  ; 
so  as  to  recall  the  thought  of  our  sins  and  God's  goodness,  and 
to  remind  ourselves  how  much  He  loves  us.  "Say  every  day 
the  Office  of  our  Lady,  if  you  do  not  do  so  already,  that  she  may 
be  your  refuge  and  advocate  before  God  ;  and  fast  in  her  honour 
on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  on  the  other  days  prescribed  by  the 
Church.  And  at  all  times  live  simply,  and  renounce  excessive 
banqueting,  for  no  man  can  long  preserve  innocence  if  he  does 
not  know  how  to  mortify  himself  in  eating  and  drinking."  Then 
from  the  level  of  this  ordinary  rule  of  life,  she  leads  him  on,  step 
by  step,  to  higher  things,  till  in  her  last  letter  we  plainly  see  that 
he  and  his  wife  have  generously  embraced  a  life  of  perfection. 
There  is  no  longer  question  of  Communion  "once  a  year,"  but 
frequently ;  he  has  come  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
"continual  prayer  of  holy  thoughts  and  desires,"  and  to  "love 
often  to  find  himself  with  God  in  actual  prayer ; "  and  his  eyes 
have  opened  to  that  interior  light  which  draws  him  powerfully  to 
the  love  of  virtue  "in  all  times  and  places  and  positions  wherever 
God  places  us,  conforming  ourselves  in  all  things  to  the  sweet 
will  of  Him  who  desires  nothing  but  our  sanctification.  Oh, 
what  immense  joy  fills  my  heart !  "  she  exclaims,  "  when  I  think 
of  your  salvation ;  for  I  see  by  your  letter  that  this  light  has  not 
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L)cen  obscured  in  yuur  soul.  Otherwistr  you  could  not  see  so 
clearly  the  misery  antl  inconstancy  of  the  world,  or  despise  it  so 
truly,  and  so  earnestly  follow  after  perfection.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
shall  be  to  see  you  advancing  still  from  virtue  to  virtue,  spite  of 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  who  will  not  fail  to  surround  you  with 
snares ;  and  to  cherisli  and  augment  that  light,  I  would  have  you 
ever  keep  before  your  mind  four  things.  First,  remember  how 
much  God  loves  you  ;  secondly,  reflect  how  generously  we  ought 
to  love  God ;  in  the  third  place,  consider  how  detestable  sin  is  to 
God  and  man  ;  and  fourthly,  think  of  that  everlasting  reward  of 
which  St.  Paul  says,  *  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  God  has  prepared 
for  those  who  love  Him.'  Courage,  then,"  she  says  in  conclu- 
sion, "courage  in  the  Precious  Blood!  It  is  ever  near  you. 
Love  to  be  alone  with  God  in  prayer,  and  repeat  all  these  things 
to  your  wife.  Quit  the  common  way,  and  embrace  the  life  of 
angels  ;  God  calls  you  to  it.  Respond  generously  to  His  call, 
and  you  will  indeed,  even  in  this  world,  be  a  family  of  Angels." 

Occasionally  there  fall  from  her  pen  expressions  of  amazing 
beauty,  which  show  how  richly  her  mind  was  stored  with  graceful 
images.  Writing  to  the  Cardinal  del  Porto,  she  says,  "  I  said 
just  now  that  you  must  be  a  lamb  in  order  to  follow  the  true 
Lamb.  But  you  must  be  a  lion  also,  and  utter  your  roar  over 
the  Holy  Church,  to  the  end  that  you  may  raise  to  life  again  the 
children  who  lie  dead  in  her  bosom. ^  If  you  ask,  '  Where  am  I 
to  learn  that  cry?'  I  answer,  From  the  Immaculate  Lamb,  Who 
though  in  His  Humanity  He  uttered  no  cry,  but  remained  meek 
and  silent,  yet  in  His  Divinity  He  gave  forth  t:he  cry  of  His 
measureless  compassion.  For  in  the  power  of  that  love  which 
united  God  and  man  the  Lamb  became  a  Lion ;  and  from  the 
Cross  He  sent  forth  His  cry  over  His  dead  child — humanity ; — 
a  cry  which  destroyed  death,  and  restored  life  to  the  whole 
human  race."  Writing  to  another  Cardinal,  James  Orsini,  she 
speaks  of  the  folly  of  pride,  a  fault  into  which  men  fall  through 

^  It  was  a  poetical  notion  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  lion  could  raise  its 
dead  cubs  to  life  again  by  roaring  over  them. 
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lack  of  SL'lf  kiiowlt'dt^c.  "  I-'or  if  men  knew  th«-ir  own  nothinj^- 
lu'ss,  they  could  not  he*  [jroiul.  The  hcin^  wc  have,  we  received 
from  Cioil.  W  (•  (hd  not  ask  Him  to  create  us  :  He  was  moved  to 
do  it  out  of  the  love  whicii  II(!  had  for  Ids  creature,  whom 
regarding  in  Himself,  lie  became  enamoured  of  its  beauty.  The 
soul  that  looks  within  sees  there  God's  goodness.  She  sees  that 
she  was  the  real  rock  in  which  His  Ooss  was  fastened;  for 
neither  the  rock  nor  the  nails  would  have  ke[)t  it  there  without 
the  force  of  love.  I  remember  what  was  once  said  to  a  certain 
servant  of  (lod,  who  (^icd  out  in  fervour  of  spirit,  saying:  *  C) 
Lord,  would  that  I  had  \)cvn  the  stones,  and  the  earth  in  which 
your  Cross  was  planted !  What  grace  should  I  not  have  received 
when  your  Precious  IJlood  flowed  down  from  the  Cross  ! '  And 
the  Sweet  and  Sovereign  Truth  replied  :  '  My  daughter,  thou  and 
all  reasonable  creatures  were  indeed  the  stones  that  held  Me 
fast ;  for  it  could  only  be  My  love  for  you  that  so  held  me ; 
nothing  else  was  capable  of  holding  the  Incarnate  God  ! ' " 

Of  her  more  familiar  letters  the  many  quotations  already  given 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  present  volume  may  perhaps  suffice  as 
specimens.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  however,  to  render 
the  beauties  of  her  style  in  a  translation,  and  particularly  the 
tenderness  which,  like  a  true  woman,  she  usually  reserves  for 
those  of  her  disciples  who  gave  her  most  trouble.  Thus  in  writing 
to  Francesco  Malevolti,  whose  complete  conversion  was  not 
effected  until  some  time  after  her  death,  and  who  was  always 
making  good  resolutions  and  as  often  breaking  them,  she  ad- 
dresses him  as  Carissinio  e  sopra  carissinio  figlio ;  and  adds,  "I 
may  well  call  you  dear,  for  you  have  cost  me  many  tears  and 
much  anguish ;  but  console  my  soul,  and  do  not  refuse  to  come 
to  me."  Brother  Simon  of  Cortona  was  a  novice,  and  as  such 
comes  in  for  the  youngest  child's  portion  in  the  shape  of  messages 
such  as  a  mother  sends  to  her  nursery,  "  Bless  my  son  Simon  for 
me,  and  tell  him  to  open  his  mouth  for  some  milk  which  his 
mother  is  going  to  send  him."  "Bless  my  dear  son  Simon  for 
me,  and  tell  him  he  must  learn  to  run  with  the  stick  of  good 
desires."     Messages  of  this  sort  often  occur  in  her  letters  to  F. 
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Bartholomew  Domimc,  with  wliom  she  was  completely  at  her 
tanc.  When  at  Asciano  he  wrote  to  her,  hedging  her  to  come 
there  and  take  part  in  the  good  work  that  was  going  on.  **  I 
would  come  willingly,"  she  replies,  '*  were  it  only  to  please  you ; 
hut  the  weather  does  nothing  but  rain,  and  I  have  been  so  weak 
tor  ten  days  past,  that  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  get  to  the 
church  except  on  Sunday.  Father  Thomas  feels  comijassion  for 
me,  and  does  not  think  me  fit  to  come  so  far.  ...  I  must  there- 
fore help  you  invisibly  by  praying  for  you  and  all  the  people, 
though,  had  it  been  possible,  I  would  gladly  have  helped  you 
visibly  also.  Tell  Brother  Simon,  my  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  a 
son  should  never  be  afraid  of  coming  to  his  mother,  and  that  he 
should  run  to  her,  specially  when  he  has  been  hurt.  Then  his 
mother  opens  her  arms  and  takes  him  to  her  bosom;  and  though 
I  admit  that  I  am  but  a  bad  mother,  yet  I  will  always  carry  him 
on  the  bosom  of  charity.  So  now  remember,  no  negligence  but 
zeal,  and  then  my  soul  will  be  joyful  before  God."  As  was 
natural,  one  who  could  be  so  tender  in  encouragement,  could 
equally  use  a  mother's  familiarity  when  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  rebuke.  "  Respond,  negligent  son,  respond  to  God's  grace," 
she  writes  to  Stephen  Maconi ;  "  it  is  a  shame  to  see  God  always 
standing  at  the  door  of  your  soul,  and  you  not  opening  it  to 
Him."  In  fact,  she  generally  contrives  to  give  Stephen  a  little 
motherly  admonition  even  in  the  titles  of  her  letters,  which  are 
addressed  to  "  Stephen,  my  worthless  and  ungrateful  son ; "  or  to 
"  Stephen,  poor  in  all  virtue."  Writing  to  Neri,  she  says,  "  En- 
courage and  bless  my  son  Simon  from  me  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times ;  tell  him  to  pray  for  all  his  brothers,  who  send 
him  their  compliments,  specially  that  negligent  Stephen."  Pro- 
bably Stephen  himself  was  acting  on  this  occasion  as  secretary. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  stop,  though  to  do  so  we  must  close  the 
volumes  that  solicit  us  to  linger  over  their  pages.  We  will  but 
add  that  both  the  Dialogue  and  the  Letters  are  accepted  by  all 
critics  as  models  of  pure  Italian  ;  that  the  most  learned  academies 
have  ranged  them  amongst  their  Tes/i  di  Lingua  ;  and  that  the 
dyer's  daughter  of  Siena  has  taken  her  place  in  the  literature  of 
her  native  land  by  the  side  of  Petrarch  and  Bocaccio. 
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THE    CASTLE   OF   ST.   ANGELO,    ROME 


CHAPTER    I 
Urban    VL,     1378 

GREGORY  XI.  died  at  Rome  on  the  27th  of  March,  1378. 
The  College  of  Cardinals,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
electing  his  successor,  consisted  of  twenty-three  members,  of  whom 
one  was  a  Spaniard,  four  were  Italians,  and  the  remaining  nineteen 
were  Frenchmen.  Only  sixteen  Cardinals  were  present  in  Rome, 
six  remaining  at  Avignon,  and  one  being  absent  at  Sarzana,  where 
the  Congress  was  then  sitting.  They  entered  the  conclave  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  Pope  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  had  hardly  commenced  their  proceedings  when  a 
tremendous  uproar  was  raised  in  the  city  by  the  populace,  who 
demanded  that  a  Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian  Pope  should  be 

given  to  them.     The  Cardinals  themselves  were  divided  in  their 
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wishes;  seven  of  the  French  Cardinals  desired  a  Limousin;  the 
others  were  as  hotly  opposed  to  this  proposal ;  till,  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  the  election  according  to  their  own  views, 
they  determined  on  fixing  their  choice  on  some  Italian  prelate, 
renowned  for  virtue,  who  should  be  etjually  independent  of  either 
party  among  the  electors.  Their  choice  fell  on  Bartholomew 
I'rignano,  Archbishop  of  liari,  and  a  Neapolitan  by  birth.  This 
latter  circumstance  seemed  to  secure  his  favourable  acceptance 
by  the  Roman  people,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  Queen  of 
Na[)les,  whose  close  alliance  with  France  would  also,  it  was  hoped, 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  French  nation.  The  election  was 
unanimous,  with  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Orsini,  who  contented 
himself  with  declaring  that  he  gave  his  vote  to  whoever  should 
be  elected  by  the  majority.  The  Archbishop  was  therefore 
admitted  into  the  conclave ;  and  his  election  being  made  known 
to  him,  he  was  declared  Pope  in  the  usual  manner,  taking  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  Knowing  the  turbulence  of  the  populace, 
however,  the  Cardinals  hesitated  at  once  to  publish  the  election, 
lest  they  should  provoke  a  riot  when  it  was  known  that  they  had 
not  elected  a  Roman.  They  were  considering  how  best  to  act, 
when  some  report  of  what  had  passed  having  transpired,  the  mob 
surrounded  the  conclave  with  cries  and  threats  of  violence.  To 
gain  time  until  they  should  be  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  a  place 
of  safety,  the  Cardinals  allowed  the  rumour  to  be  put  in  circula- 
tion that  Tebaldeschi,  the  old  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  had  been 
elected  Pope,  but  that  he  had  declined  the  dignity  ;  and  in  fact, 
his  name  had  been  proposed  by  Cardinal  Orsini,  and  rejected  on 
account  of  his  great  age.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  the  excited 
crowds  at  once  rushed  to  his  house,  and  according  to  what  was 
considered  their  privilege  in  such  cases,  began  to  pillage  it ; 
others  forced  their  way  into  the  conclave,  as  though  to  compel 
Tebaldeschi  to  accept  the  papal  dignity.  The  terrified  Cardinals 
implored  him  not  to  undeceive  the  excited  people  until  they 
should  have  had  time  to  effect  their  escape ;  and  the  poor  old 
man  found  himself  against  his  will  clad  with  pontifical  vestments, 
and  half  suffocated  by  the  crowds  of  citizens  who  came  to  kiss 
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his  hands  and  Ittl  widi  every  boisterous  dcnHJiisiraiKJii  of  delight. 
At  last  he  succeeded  in  deliveriii}^'  himself  fn^uj  their  hands,  and 
niadt!  known  to  theui  the  fact  that  it  was  nut  he,  hut  the  Arch- 
hishoi)  of  IJari,  wiio  was  elected  Pope;  on  hearing  which,  there 
was  a  burst  of  indignation.  "  We  will  not  have  him  !  "  they  cried, 
**  we  will  have  notu*  but  a  Roman  !  "  The  tocsin  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm. 

Next  day,  however,  calm  was  restored  ;  and  the  Cardinals  re- 
assembled to  confirm  their  election  of  Urban.  This  was  done, 
and  the  customary  acts  of  homage  were  paid  him  with  all  possible 
solemnity.  On  Easter  Day  he  was  crowned  at  St.  John  Lateran's 
with  great  pomp,  after  which  he  despatched  letters  to  all  the 
reii;ning  sovereigns  of  Europe,  announcing  his  election  ;  and 
received  in  return  their  respectful  acknowledgments  and  con- 
gratulations. As  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Cardinals,  a  few  facts 
will  suffice  to  show  how  entirely  the  election  was  recognised  to 
be  their  own  free  act.  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  offer  his  spontaneous  act  of  homage;  Cardinal 
Gerard  of  Amiens,  on  his  return  from  Sarzana,  followed  the 
example  of  his  colleagues.  They  all  addressed  letters  to  the 
Emperor  and  other  sovereigns,  declaring  the  election  they  had 
made ;  Robert  of  Geneva  himself  writing  other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  Emperor,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany.  Finally,  all  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  present  in  Rome  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  six 
Cardinals  at  Avignon,  in  which,  after  declaring  Urban  VL  to 
have  been  lawfully  and  canonically  elected,  they  use  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  At  the  hour  when  the  Divine  Paraclete  descended 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  freely,  and  by 
common  consent,  united  our  votes  on  #ie  person  of  the  most 
reverend  Father  in  Christ,  Bartholomew,  Archbishop  of  Bari;  a 
man  eminent  for  his  great  merits,  whose  virtues  shine  like  the 
lamp  of  the  Sanctuary.  .  .  .  We  announce  these  things  to  you, 
that  if  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  has  filled  you  with  sadness, 
the  gift  which  God  has  given  to  us  of  such  a  Father  may  inspire 
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you  with  joy."  ^  \Vc  luuy  add  to  this  the  sigtiificant  facts  that 
the  same  Cardinals  ofticiuted  with  the  Pope  at  all  the  great  feasts 
of  Kaster,  the  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  Cor[)us  Christi  ;  that 
they  took  part  in  many  of  his  official  acts,  such  as  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Florence ;  and  that  they  applied  to  him  f(jr  not  a 
few  dispensations  and  favours  for  themselves  or  their  friends ; 
Robert  of  Geneva,  in  particular,  petitioning  for,  and  receiving 
several  special  graces  ;  and  we  gather  from  the  whole  narrative, 
variously  as  it  is  related  by  various  historians,  three  conclusive 
facts  in  which  all  agree.  First,  that  the  election  of  Urban  was 
unanimous.  Secondly,  that  so  far  from  its  having  been  made 
through  fear  of  the  turbulent  people,  the  violence  of  the  populace 
had  been  excited  by  hearing  that  their  demands  of  a  Roman 
Pope  had  not  been  granted.  Thirdly,  that  after  making  the 
election,  the  Cardinals  confirmed  it ;  and  again  and  again  declared 
by  act  and  in  writing  that  it  had  been  truly  and  lawfully  made. 

The  character  of  the  new  Pope  differed  greatly  from  that  of 
his  predecessor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  equally 
great  austerity  of  life,  well  known  as  holding  in  detestation  both 
the  habits  of  luxury  and  the  simoniacal  practices  too  common  at 
that  time  among  ecclesiastics.  Maimbourg,  whose  authority  may 
certainly  be  trusted  as  that  of  an  adverse  partisan,  says  of  him  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Great  Schism,"  that  before  his  elevation  to 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  he  appeared  to  be  humble,  modest,  the 
friend  of  good  and  learned  men,  pious  and  mortified,  given  to 
practices  of  penance,  and  very  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  the  Church.  That  the  severity  of  his  temper  was 
also  well  known  is  apparent  from  a  letter  written  to  St.  Catherine 
by  Dom  Bartholomew,  Prior  of  Gorgona,  and  dated  April  27th, 
1378.  It  seems  that  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens  was  at  Pisa  on  his 
way  to  Sarzana,  when  he  was  summoned  back  to  Rome  by  the 
death  of  Gregory,  being  escorted  thither  by  Andrew  Gambacorta. 
*'  Know,"  writes  Dom  Bartholomew,  "  that  Master  Andrew 
Gambacorta  returned  to  Pisa  last  Sunday.  According  to  what  he 
says,  this  Holy  Father  of  ours  is  a  terrible  man^  and  greatly 

^  Rinaldi,  An.  1378. 
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frightens  jji-oplc  l>y  liis  acts  and  words:  he  says  he  will  have 
peace,  hut  with  the  honour  of  Holy  (Ihurcli;  that  he  does  not 
rare  for  money,  and  thai  the  i'lorentines  must  romc  to  him  with 
truth,  and  not  with  lies.  ...  He  shows  great  confidence  in  (iod  ; 
and  on  that  account  fears  no  man  in  the  world,  and  openly  i)ro- 
claims  his  resolve  to  banish  tin:  simonies  and  pomps  that  reign 
in  the  Church  of  (lod  ;  and  himself  shows  the  example  hy  living 
moderately  with  all  his  Court."  'I'his  letter  fairly  represents  the 
character  which  Urban  then*bore,  and  justifies  St.  Catherine, 
when  writing  tt)  her  friends  at  Lccceto,  in  speaking  of  him  as 
"a  good  and  just  Pastor,  who  is  resolved  to  purge  and  root  up 
vices,  and  to  plant  virtues ;  fearing  no  one,  but  acting  justly  and 
bravely."     (Letter  127.) 

And,  in  fact.  Urban  deserved  these  commendations ;  he  was 
a  man  of  unspotted  virtue,  and  had  resolved  on  devoting  himself 
to  the  difiicult  task  of  reform  ;  but  he  had  a  stern  and  inflexible 
temper,  and  pursued  his  purpose  with  more  determination  than 
prudence.  Catherine,  who  had  first  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Avignon,  and  with  whom  he  had  since  then  kept  up  his  relations 
by  correspondence,  had  early  discerned  the  one  defect  in  his 
character ;  and  in  the  first  letter  she  addressed  him  after  his 
elevation,  she  drops]  a  few  gentle  words  on  the  prudence  of 
mingling  mercy  with  justice,  which  else  would  rather  become 
injustice.  (Letter  15.)  Writing  at  the  same  time  to  Cardinal 
Peter  de  Luna,  she  urges  him  to  support  the  Pope  in  his  measures 
of  reform,  but  to  advise  him  to  employ  methods  of  gentleness 
and  sweetness.  (Letter  25.)  A  little  later,  when  perhaps  the 
rumour  had  reached  her  that  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new 
Pontiff  were  of  a  character  likely  to  estrange  from  him  the  hearts 
of  his  Cardinals,  she  ventures  to  address  him  in  yet  plainer 
language.  "  Act  with  benevolence  and  a  tranquil  heart,"  she 
says,  "  and  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  restrain  a  little  those  too  quick 
7?ioveme?its  with  which  ?iature  ifispires  yoti.  God  has  given  you 
by  nature  a  great  heart ;  I  beg  of  you  act  so  that  it  may  become 
great  supernaturally,  and  that  full  of  zeal  for  virtue  and  the  reform 
of  Holy  Church,  you  may  also  acquire  a  manly  heart,  founded  in 
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true  humility  ;  then  you  will  have  both  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural ;  for  without  that,  mere  nature  will  accomplibh  but  little  ; 
it  will  rather  be  apt  to  find  exjircssion  in  movements  of  pride  and 
anger,  and  then,  perhaps,  when  there  is  question  of  correcting 
those  near  to  us,  it  will  relax  and  become  cowardly.  But  joined 
to  the  hunger  for  virtue,  whereby  a  man  seeks  nothing  but  the 
honour  of  Cod  without  thought  of  self,  it  will  acquire  a  light,  a 
strength,  a  constancy,  and  a  [perseverance  which  are  above 
nature,  and  which  will  never  relax,  but  will  always  remain  firm 
and  courageous."     (Letter  21.) 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Urban,  and  for  the  Church  at 
large,  had  he  listened  to  the  wise  counsel  suggested  by  the  words 
above  quoted.  But  following  the  dictates  of  a  zeal  untempered 
by  discretion,  he  had  already  begun  by  making  enemies  of  those 
whom  he  sought  to  reform.  On  the  very  day  that  followed  his 
coronation,  after  the  termination  of  solemn  Vespers,  he  repri- 
manded several  bishops  who  were  present,  reproaching  them  as 
guilty  of  perjury  in  having  left  their  bishoprics  in  order  to  reside 
in  Rome.  The  severity  of  his  language  provoked  a  haughty 
reply  from  the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna,  which  might  have  shown 
Urban  how  little  was  to  be  gained  by  this  method  of  procedure. 
However,  some  days  later,  having  assembled  the  Cardinals  in 
Consistory,  he  made  them  an  address  on  the  text,  "  I  am  the 
good  pastor,"  in  which  he  denounced  their  vices  in  terrific 
language,  which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
When  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens  presented  himself  at  Court,  Urban 
reproached  him  with  fomenting  the  hostilities  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  for  his  own  private  ends  ;  adding  other 
injurious  accusations,  to  which  the  Cardinal  responded  by  a 
gesture  of  indignation,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "^  Archbishop 
of  Bari,  thou  liest !  "  after  which  he  abruptly  quitted  the  council 
chamber.!  Nor  was  this  all.  The  new  Pope  showed  himself 
equally  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  good-will 
of  temporal  sovereigns.  The  news  of  his  election  had  been  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  joy  at  Naples,  and  the  queen 
1  Rinaldi,  An.  1378,  No.  45  ;  Baluze,  p.  11 59. 
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IkkI  (l(s|>;il(  Ik  (I  to  Koine  Ikt  luishand,  Oiho  of  Urunswick,  to 
(•(ItT  lur  con^raliilatioiis  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  respect, 
lie  found  himself  received  at  Conn,  liowever.with  scanty  courtesy ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  I'ojx.'  is  said  to  have  opposed  certain 
ni'gotiations  which  were  in  progress  f(jr  a  marriage  between  the 
iiciress  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  a  relative  of  (^)ueen  Joanna's  ; 
and  thi'  result  was  deeply  to  offend  that  powerful  princess, 
wlu)  thenceforward  became  his  bitter  enemy.  Nor  was  he  more 
happy  in  liis  dealings  with  the  susce[)tibilities  of  his  French 
Cardinals  ;  for  in  tiie  zeal  which  he  expressed  (in  common 
with  all  his  predecessors)  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
I'Vance  and  England,  he  was  careful  to  declare  his  resolution, 
that  "the  king  of  England  should  have  justice  shown  him,"  in 
terms  which  were  too  readily  interpreted  in  a  sense  hostile  to 
France. 

The  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  breach  between  Urban 
and  the  Cardinals  is  differently  related  by  different  historians. 
Theodoric  of  Niem,  his  secretary,  says  that  he  made  certain 
constitutions  for  reforming  the  Sacred  College,  and  obliging  them 
to  a  more  canonical  manner  of  life.  Thomas  Petra,  Pro-notary 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  a  fervent  disciple  of  St.  Catherine, 
writes  to  the  following  effect :  "  At  the  time  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Cardinals  and  Pope  Urban,  I  went  to  the  latter,  and 
humbly  besought  him  to  tell  me  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
He  replied,  '  Indeed,  my  son,  it  has  not  been  my  fault.  They 
pressed  me  to  restore  the  Court  to  Avignon,  but  we  excused  our- 
selves, saying  that  we  neither  could  nor  would  do  this,  seeing 
that  both  Urban  V.  and  our  predecessor  Gregory  had  come  hither 
to  restore  the  sanctuaries  of  this  city,  to  revive  the  devotion  of 
the  people  towards  the  Church,  and  to  pacify  Italy,  which  was 
not  yet  done ;  and  that,  moreover,  even  if  we  wished  it,  we  had 
neither  galleys  nor  other  requisite  means.  To  which  they  replied 
that  Italy  had  never  been  ruled  by  the  See  Apostolic ;  and  they 
proposed  that  we  should  sell  the  possessions  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  all  over  the  world,  which  would  furnish  us 
with  means  ample  for  all  purposes.     Hearing  which  we  shuddered, 
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and  said  we  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  so  destroy 
the  right  arm  of  Christendom ;  and  this  was  the  real  ground  of 
quarrel."  ^ 

It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  no  great  tie  of 
sympathy  should  have  existed  between  Urban  and  his  Cardinals. 
Indf[)cndent  of  the  fact  that  they  had  elected  him  rather  with  the 
view  of  excluding  other  parties  in  the  conclave  to  whom  they  were 
hostile,  than  out  of  any  decided  preference  for  himself,  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College  considerably 
diminished  his  prestige,  and  rendered  it  more  imperative  that  he 
should  have  sought  to  win  their  confidence ;  or,  failing  that,  that 
he  should  have  counterbalanced  their  influence  by  the  creation 
of  other  Cardinals  eminent  for  their  merits,  and  devoted  to  his 
person.  This  latter  policy  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  St.  Catherine 
both  on  Gregory  and  Urban,  but  by  both  it  had  hitherto  been 
neglected ;  and  to  this  neglect  must  mainly  be  attributed  the 
misfortunes  which  afterwards  ensued. 

The  month  of  June  had  now  arrived,  a  season  notoriously 
unhealthy  in  Rome ;  and  the  French  Cardinals  seized  the  pretext 
for  leaving  the  city  and  retiring  to  Anagni.  They  appear  already 
to  have  concerted  their  measures,  and  began  by  attempting  to 
draw  the  Pope  thither  also,  with  the  intention,  had  he  come,  of 
extorting  from  him  an  abdication.  Disappointed  of  this  hope, 
they  next  began  to  set  afloat  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
election,  and  engaged  Honorius  Gaetano,  Count  of  Fondi  and 
governor  of  the  province,  to  take  into  their  pay  certain  Companies 
of  the  Breton  Free  Lances  :  at  the  same  time  securing  to  their 
side  Peter  de  Rostaing,  the  French  Commandant-  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Urban,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  aware  of  his  danger,  repaired  to  Tivoli,  whence  negotia- 
tions were  opened  between  him  and  the  French  Cardinals  with  a 
view  to  reconciliation,  but  without  success.  Catherine  in  her 
retirement  heard  rumours  of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  once 
addressed  herself  to  those  who  seemed  to  have  it  most  in  their 
power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  In  her  letters  to  the  two 
^  Thomas  Petra,  Tom.  4  De  Schism:  Rinaldi,  1378,  No.  25. 
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('ardinals  ( )rsini  and  I'tler  de  Luna,  she  urges  ihcm  to  fidelity  to 
their  Head.  "I  hear,"  she  says,  "thai  discord  has  broken  out 
between  the  Christ  on  earth  and  his  followers.  I  feel  an 
inexpressii)le  i)ain,  through  the  fear  I  have  of  its  producing  a 
heresy.  1  conjure  you,  l)y  the  Precious  Blood  that  has  redeemed 
you,  do  not  separate  from  your  Head.  .  .  .  Alas  what  misery  ! 
all  the  rest  seems  but  a  straw,  a  mere  shadow,  compared  to  the 
danger  of  schism."  ^ 

lUit  Peter  de  Luna  had  already  suffered  himself  to  be  gained 
over  to  the  party  of  the  rebellious  ( 'ardinals,  and  as  cannot  be 
doubled,  through  a  motive  of  ambition.  In  fact,  the  French 
Cardinals,  to  whom  the  adhesion  of  their  Spanish  and  Italian 
colleagues  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  scrupled  not  to  write 
separately  to  each  one,  promising  him  the  tiara  if  he  would  desert 
the  party  of  Urban,  and  join  them  at  Anagni.  At  first  their  in- 
trigues were  unsuccessful ;  the  Italian  Cardinals  remained  with 
the  Pope,  and  took  part  in  several  of  his  official  acts;  they  also 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  and  proposed 
submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  a  general  council.  Urban 
would  jhave  consented  to  this  proposal,  which  was,  however, 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  French  Cardinals  ;  and  one  by  one,  the 
Cardinals  Peter  de  Luna  with  the  three  Italians,  James  Orsini, 
Simon  de  Borzano,  and  Peter  di  Porto,  joined  the  rest  of  the 
deserters  at  Anagni,  and  thence  proceeded  with  them  to  Fondi. 
One  Italian  Cardinal,  and  one  only,  remained  faithful  to  Urban ; 
it  was  Tebaldeschi,  the  aged  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  who,  then 
lying  on  his  deathbed,  solemnly  called  God  to  witness  that  the 
election  of  the  reigning  Pontiff  had  been  made  lawfully  and  freely. 
The  act  by  which  he  did  this  was  dated  the  22nd  of  August; 
shortly  after  which  he  expired,  and  Urban  was  left  alone  and 
unsupported. 

Finding  himself  thus  deserted,  Urban  resolved  on  filling  up  the 

1  Letters  28,  29.  The  Saint  here  uses  the  words  heresy  and  schisvi  as 
equivalents.  But  in  speaking  to  Raymund  in  1375,  when  she  predicted  these 
events,  she  accurately  distinguished  the  difference,  and  declared  that  the 
scandal  that  would  fall  on  the  Church  would  in  reality  be,  not  a  heresy  but 
schism. 
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ranks  of  the  Sacred  College  with  men  of  his  own  choice ;  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  September  noininated  twenty-six  new  Cardinals,  of 
whom  two  were  Frenchmen,  and  the  rest  Italians.  Possibly  this 
step  hastened  the  action  of  the  rebellious  party,  as  convincing 
them  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  submission  and  an 
entire  breach.  They  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  having 
assembled  at  Fondi  under  the  protection  of  Count  Honorius 
Gaetano,  they  proceeded  to  consummate  the  crime  on  which  they 
had  resolved,  urged  on  by  the  triple  motives  of  fear,  resentment, 
and  ambition. 

They  began  by  citing  Urban  to  appear  before  them,  and  on  his 
non-appearance,  drew  up  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared 
him  to  have  unlawfully  intruded  into  the  Holy  See,  to  which  they 
had  elected  him,  urged  solely  by  their  fears  of  the  populace,  and 
in  the  conviction  that  as  soon  as  the  tumult  was  over,  he  would 
have  been  moved  by  his  own  conscience  to  have  declined  the 
papal  dignity ;  that  they  had,  it  is  true,  enthroned  and  crowned 
him,  but  still  through  the  sole  motive  of  fear ;  wherefore  he  was 
no  true  Pope,  but  deserving  rather  of  the  titles  of  Apostate  and 
Antichrist.  This  extraordinary  statement  they  embodied  in  an 
Encyclical  letter,  which  was  sent  to  the  reigning  European  sove- 
reigns, and  otherwise  circulated  among  the  faithful.  Finally,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an  anti- 
Pope.  Their  choice  was  as  disgraceful  as  the  act  itself  was 
criminal ;  they  selected  one  whose  name  was  notorious  through- 
out Europe  as  "a  man  of  blood,"  and  who,  in  Italy  particularly, 
had  earned  himself  an  unenviable  reputation  as  leader  of  those 
Breton  troops  by  whom  had  been  perpetrated  the  massacre  of 
Cesena.  This  was  Cardinal  Count  Robert  of  Geneva,  a  man  not 
without  some  princely  qualities,  for  he  was  possessed  of  graceful 
manners  and  a  taste  for  magnificence ;  but  one  who  seemed  to 
embody  all  the  faults  which  were  charged  against  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  day ;  and  whose  achievements  up  to  that  time  had  been 
exclusively  military.  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VH. ;  and 
his  election  was  at  once  notified  to  the  various  courts  of  Christen- 
dom.   And  thus  was  inaugurated  that  guilty  and  unhappy  Schism 
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whicli  was  dcstiiud  ((jr  forty  years  to  rend  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  This  atrocious  i)roreedin^  seems  partly  to  have  0[)ened 
the  eyes  of  the  time  Italian  Cardinals,  who  perceived,  too  late, 
that  tlu-y  had  Ixiii  diipL'tM)y  their  I'Vcncli  colleagues.  Nothing' 
could  have  l)ccii  more  foreign  to  their  wishes  and  intentions  than 
the  election  of  another  French  Tope,  specially  of  such  a  Pope  as 
Robert  of  Geneva.  They  therefore  at  once  withdrew  from  b'ondi 
to  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Orsini,  and  there  remained  to  watch 
the  course  of  events,  and  liold  a  neutral  position  between  the 
two  parties. 

Such  was  the  terrible  intelligence  which  fell  on  the  ears  of 
Catherine  at  the  close  of  that  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  which 
she  had  enjoyed  at  Siena  after  her  last  return  from  Florence. 
Although  she  had  long  ago  foreseen  the  event  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  it  did  not  on  that  account  cause  her  a  less  lively  grief. 
She  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  discouragement,  but  at  once 
addressing  herself  to  Urban,  she  exhorted  him  to  stand  fast  in 
courage  and  confidence  ;  to  remember  that  nothing  great  in  this 
world  is  accomplished  without  suffering ;  to  cast  himself  fearlessly 
into  the  midst  of  the  thorns,  clad  in  the  armour  of  charity ;  and 
to  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  flock  of  Christ. 
"  I  hear,"  she  says,  "  that  those  incarnate  demons  have  elected  an 
anti-Christ,  whom  they  have  exalted  against  you,  the  Christ  on 
earth,  for  I  confess,  and  deny  not,  that  you  are  the  Vicar  of 
Christ."  Then  she  set  herself  to  expostulate  with  those  who 
supported  the  schism,  among  whom  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
Joanna  of  Naples  was  likely  to  be  foremost.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  therefore,  Catherine  addressed  her  a  letter  (Letter  315), 
in  which  she  admirably  sums  up  the  whole  question  at  issue,  and 
shows  how  false  were  the  pretences  put  forth  by  the  rebellious 
Cardinals,  that  they  had  acted  out  of  fear  in  making  their  election  ; 
concluding  by  an  apostrophe  to  the  Cardinals  themselves,  as 
vigorous  as  it  is  touching. 

But  while  thus  engaged,  she  herself  received  commands  from 
Urban,  summoning  her  to  Rome.  He  communicated  them  to 
her  through   Raymund  of  Capua,  w^ho  throughout  this  difficult 
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time  gave  him  his  firm  and  loyal  support.  On  this  subject  we 
have  Raymund's  own  precise  statement.  "  The  Sovereign  l^ontiff, 
Urban  VI.,"  he  says,  "  who  had  seen  Catherine  at  Avignon,  and 
had  there  formed  a  high  idea  of  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  desired 
me  to  write  to  her,  and  bid  her  come  to  Rome.  1  obeyed,  but 
witti  her  usual  prudence  she  replied  to  me  as  follows:  '  My  Father, 
many  persons  at  Siena,  and  some  even  of  the  Sisters  of  my  Order, 
consider  that  1  travel  about  too  much ;  they  are  scandalised  at  it, 
and  say  that  a  religious  ought  not  to  be  always  thus  on  the  road. 
I  do  not  think  that  these  reproaches  ought  to  trouble  me,  for 
indeed  I  have  never  undertaken  any  journey  except  at  the 
command  of  God  and  His  Vicar,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls ; 
but  to  avoid  all  cause  of  scandal,  I  had  no  purpose  of  again  leaving 
home.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Vicar  of  Christ  desires  it,  it  must  be 
as  he  wishes.  Only  in  that  case  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  his 
commands  in  writing,  that  those  who  complain  may  see  and 
understand  that  I  do  not  undertake  this  journey  of  myself.' 
Having  received  this  answer,"  continues  Raymund,  "  I  went  to 
the  Pope  and  humbly  communicated  it  to  him.  He  charged  me 
to  desire  Catherine  to  come,  in  the  name  of  holy  obedience,  and 
Catherine,  as  an  obedient  daughter,  did  so  without  delay."  On 
this  occasion,  as  on  all  those  that  preceded  it,  we  see  that  Catherine 
only  left  the  retirement  of  her  home  at  the  call  of  obedience,  and 
with  manifest  reluctance.  But  when  once  the  will  of  God  and  of 
His  Vicar  was  made  manifest  to  her,  her  own  wishes  were  laid  aside. 
And  thus  it  was  that  she  once  more  left  her  native  place  and 
directed  her  steps  to  the  capital  of  Christendomj^hich  was  to  be 
illuminated  with  the  last  setting  rays  of  her  earthly  existence. 


CHAITKk     II 
Catherine    in   Rome,    November    1378 

WE  do  nul  know  the  precise  date  of  Catliurine's  departure 
from  Siena,  but  it  must  have  been  during  the  latter  part 
of  November  1378,  as  on  the  2  8tli  of  that  month  she  reached  the 
Holy  City.  She  set  out  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  for  the  woes  of 
the  Church,  and  the  coming  calamities  which  three  years  pre- 
viously she  had  so  clearly  foreseen  and  predicted,  weighed  heavily 
on  her  spirits.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  her  last  farewell  to  her 
own  home  cost  her  "some  natural  tears,"  as  she  passed  with  her 
little  company  out  of  the  Porta  Romana,  and  took  the  well-known 
road  so  often  traversed  on  former  missions  of  peace  and  charity. 
That  road  is  easy  to  be  traced,  as  it  carried  her  past  Asciano,  and 
the  great  convent  of  Monte  Oliveto,  among  whose  brethren  she 
numbered  so  many  faithful  disciples.  It  led  her  to  the  mountain 
district  through  the  valley  of  the  Orcia,  marked  by  a  thousand 
recollections  most  sweet  and  consoling  to  her  heart.  And  as  she 
climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Radicofani,  there  must  have  been 
some  spot,  some  turning-point  on  that  wild  and  desolate  road, 
whence  looking  back  over  the  intervening  hills  she  would  have 
caught  the  last  distant  view  of  the  towers  of  Siena.  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Catherine  passed  through  Orvieto  on  her  way  to  Rome. 
Writing  to  her  disciple,  Sister  Daniella  of  Orvieto,  just  before  she 
started,  she  says,  *' As  to  my  coming  to  you,  pray  God  that  all  may 
be  for  His  honour  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  specially  now  when 
I  am  about  to  set  out  for  Rome,  to  accomplish  the  Will  of  Christ 
Crucified,  and  His  Vicar.     I  know  not  what  route  I  shall  take." 

(Letter  165.) 

153 
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We  know  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Stephen  Maconi  ^  that  she 
reached  Rome  on  the   ist  Sunday  in  Advent,    which  that  year 
fell  on  the  28th  of  November.      Her  suite  was  numerous,  and 
would  have  been  more  so  but  for  her  express  prohibition.      It  is 
certain,   however,  that  she  was  accompanied  by  at  least  seven 
Sisters   of    Penance,  among    whom    were  Lisa,    Alexia,    Cecca, 
and  J:int:  di  Capo;-  and  that  the  entire  [)arty  numbered  about 
iwenty-tive  persons.     It  included  among  others  her  two  secretaries  , 
Neri  di  Landoccio  and  Barduccio  Canigiani.     Stephen  Maconi 
was  detained  at  Siena  by  family  affairs,  to  his  own  bitter  regret, 
but  greatly  to  our  gain,  as  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  disciples  furnishes  us  with  much  interesting 
information  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.     \\  Bartho- 
lomew Dominic  seems  to  have  escorted  her  to  Rome  and  then 
returned  to  Siena,  where  he  was  at  that  time  Prior.     Fra  Santi, 
Alphonsus  di  Vadaterra,  and  Master  John  the  Third  were  certainly 
also  of  the  party.     Catherine  lodged  first  in  the  Rione  di  Colonna, 
removing  thence  to  a  house  between  the  Church  of  the  Minerva 
and  the  Campo  di  Fiore  in  the  Via  di  Papa.^     The  whole  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  seem  to  have  formed  one  community,  and   to 
have  lived  on  alms.     "They  voluntarily  made   themselves  the 
poor  of  Divine  Providence,"  says  Raymund,  *'  choosing  rather  to 
beg  alms  with  the  Saint,  than  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of  all  things 
at  home,  deprived  of  her  sweet  and  pious  company."     A  letter  is 
preserved  from  Lando  Ungaro,  a  citizen  of  Siena  who  had  been 
despatched  to  Rome  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Republic  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  for   the   restoration   of  Talamon.     It  is 

1  Letter  255. 

^  At  the  time  that  Catherine  left  Siena,  her  mother  Lapa  was  at  Florence. 
She  did  not  therefore  accompany,  though  she  afterwards  joined  her  daughter 
in  Rome.  Lapa  had,  it  seems,  about  this  time  taken  the  habit  of 
Penance.  "  Tell  the  Prior  to  do  as  he  thinks  best  about  Sister  Lapa,"  writes 
Catherine  to  Stephen,  "if  she  comes  to  Siena,  I  recommend  her  to  you." 
(Letter  256.) 

^  Caffarini,  Leg.  Mm.,  p.  131.  It  is  the  second  of  these  residences  which  is 
shown  as  Catherine's  house,  being  now  converted  into  a  chapel  used  by  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Nunziatelle. 
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dated  tlic  ^"lli  of  N()vcml)LT,  two  days  alter  the  arrival  of  llie 
Saint  in  Rome,  an  event  \\c  docs  not  (ail  to  notice.  *' (Jatlutrine 
of  Mona  \.:\\)ii  has  arrivi'd  here,"  he  says,  "and  our  Lord  the 
Pope  has  st'cn  and  spoken  with  her;  1  do  not  know  what  he  has 
said  to  her,  Itiit  only  that  he  was  nun  ii  pleased  to  see  her."  He 
atlds :  "Everything  goes  on  as  l)cr()re  at  the  castle  of  Saint- 
Angelo :  they  are  battering  it  all  day  long."  In  fart,  almost 
immediately  on  Catherine's  arrival  she  was  summoned  to  the 
preseiKH'  of  tlu-  Holy  leather,  where,  says  Raymund,  "he  willed 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  C'ardinals  ^  she  should  deliver  an 
address,  and  particularly  that  she  should  speak  to  them  concern- 
ing the  Schism,  then  just  beginning.  She  did  this  with  much 
wisdom  and  at  some  length,  exhorting  them  all  to  courage  and 
constancy,  showing  that  Divine  Providence  watches  over  all,  but 
specially  over  those  who  suffer  for  the  Church,  and  concluding 
by  saying  that  none  ought  to  lose  heart  because  of  these  untoward 
events,  but  that  they  should  all  do  God's  work  and  fear  nothing. 
\Vhen  she  had  finished,  Urban,  much  encouraged,  exclaimed  to 
the  Cardinals,  '  Behold,  my  brethren,  how  contemptible  we  are 
before  God  when  we  give  way  to  fear.  This  poor  woman 
(Donnicciuola)  puts  us  to  shame ;  whom  I  call  so,  not  out  of 
contempt,  but  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  which  should 
make  her  timid  even  if  we  were  confident  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  she  who  now  encourages  us.  Is  not  this  matter  of 
confusion  to  us  ?  '  and  he  added,  '  What  need  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
fear,  even  if  the  entire  world  be  against  him  ?  Is  not  Christ 
more  powerful  than  the  world  ?  and  He  can  never  abandon  His 
Church.'  It  was  thus  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  spoke,  encouraging 
his  brethren  ;  after  which  he  praised  Catherine  much  in  the  Lord, 
and  granted  many  spiritual  favours  both  to  her  and  to  her 
disciples."-  In  the  advice  which  Catherine  offered  to  Urban  at 
this  juncture,  she  adhered  faithfully  to  the  same  policy  of  which 

^  That  is,  of  course,  of  those  newly  created,  for  none  others  were  then  in 
Rome.  Urban  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere ;  he 
was  miable  to  live  at  the  Vatican,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  French  garrison. 

-  Leg.,  Part  3,  chap.  i. 
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she  had  been  the  unflinching  advocate  during  the  cjuarrel  with 
the  Florentines.  To  him,  as  to  Gregory,  she  constantly  repre- 
sented that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  should  seek  to  conc^uer  his 
enemies  by  no  other  weapons  save  those  of  patience  and  charity. 
Her  adnuration  for  the  pure  intentions  of  the  Pontiff  and  his 
freedom  from  all  human  respect,  and  her  hearty  sympathy  with 
his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  did  not  prevent  her  seeing 
and  lamenting  that  asperity  of  temper  whicli  often  rendered  his 
best  efforts  fruitless ;  and  perceiving  that  the  gentle  hints  she  had 
from  time  to  time  dropped  on  the  subject  had  not  produced  much 
practical  result,  she  hit  on  a  graceful  and  ingenious  method  of 
suggesting  to  him  the  necessity  of  somewhat  sweetening  the 
bitterness  of  his  zeal.  About  Christmas  time  she  sent  him  a 
little  regaio,  namely,  five  oranges  preserved  in  sugar  and  gilded, 
which  she  had  prepared  with  her  own  hands ;  accompanied  with 
a  letter  in  which  she  expresses  the  profound  concern  she  feels  at 
the  bitter  sorrows  which  overwhelm  his  soul,  and  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  kinds  of  sorrow ;  that  which  darkens  and 
clouds  the  soul,  and  that  which,  even  while  it  afflicts  us,  has  yet 
a  sweetness  about  it  which  supports  and  consoles.  ''Those  who 
feel  this  sweet  sorrow,"  she  says,  "  are  careful  to  drive  from  them 
all  bitterness,  because  they  seek  not  themselves,  but  God.  It 
seems  to  me.  Holy  Father,  that  Jesus  the  Eternal  Truth  wishes 
to  make  you  entirely  like  Himself.  You  are  His  Vicar,  and  He 
wishes  that  in  bitterness  and  suffering  you  should  reform  His 
Spouse  the  Church.  He  would  make  you  His  instrument,  that 
by  a  patient  endurance  of  persecution  His  Church  may  be 
perfectly  renewed,  and  come  forth  pure  as  a  new-born  child.  All 
that  is  old  must  be  renewed  in  the  new  man.  Give  yourself  up 
then  to  this  sweet  bitterness,  which  will  be  followed  by  consola- 
tion full  of  sweetness  ;  and  be  a  tree  of  love  grafted  on  the  Tree 
of  life.  The  love  of  virtue  shall  be  the  flower  of  that  tree  ;  and 
its  ripe  fruit,  a  prayer  for  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of 
your  flock. 

'•  That  fruit  seems  bitter  when  first  we  taste  it ;  but  when  the 
soul  is  resolved  to  suffer  until  death  for  Jesus  crucified,  it  becomes 
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truly  sweet.  1  have  olieii  remarked  tliis  in  the  orange,  which 
seems  to  taste  so  l)itter ;  hut  when  its  pulj)  is  taken  out,  and  it  is 
preserved  after  heing  steeped  in  water,  the  bitterness  disappears. 
Then  you  fill  it  witiiin  with  strengthening  things,  whilst  you  gild 
its  exterior.  WIhtc  has  all  the  bitterness  gone  wl)i<  h  at  first  was 
so  disagreeable  to  the  taste?  Into  the  water  and  the  fire.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  soul  that  loves  virtue.  The  beginnings  are  bitter, 
so  long  as  the  soul  is  imperfect,  but  the  water  of  grace  will  draw 
out  the  bitterness  of  self-love,  that  bitterness  which  is  the  only 
cause  of  suffering.  And  so  the  bitterness  is  all  taken  away,  and 
it  is  filled  with  the  strength  of  perseverance,  whilst  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  honey  of  patience  mingled  with  humility.  Then 
when  the  fruit  is  finished  and  prepared,  it  is  gilded  outside  with 
the  gold  of  an  ardent  charity ;  I  say  outside^  for  this  charity 
appears  exteriorly  in  the  patience  with  which  the  soul  serves  its 
neighbour,  bearing  with  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  steeping 
us  in  that  sweet  bitterness  which  we  cannot  but  feel  when  we  see 
God  offended  and  souls  perishing.  And  so,  Holy  Father,  we 
shall  come  to  produce  fruits  free  from  all  bitterness,  and  shall 
overcome  that  which  has  been  caused  by  the  late  mischance, 
brought  about  by  guilty  men  who  have  afflicted  your  Holiness  by 
the  offences  they  have  committed  against  God."     (Letter  19.) 

The  "  mischance  "  to  which  she  here  refers  was  the  lamentable 
commencement  of  bloodshed.  Sylvester  de  Budes,  Captain  of 
the  Breton  Free  Lances  whom  Clement  had  taken  into  his  pay, 
had  made  his  appearance  under  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  finding 
the  gate  of  St.  John  Lateran  badly  guarded,  he  entered  the  city 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Capitol.  The  principal  nobles  and 
magistrates  were  assembled,  unarmed,  in  the  Piazza  outside  the 
palace ;  Sylvester  fell  upon  them  and  slaughtered  two  hundred 
defenceless  citizens,  among  whom  were  seven  bannerets,  or  chiefs 
of  the  city  quarters.  After  this  atrocious  and  cowardly  massacre, 
he  withdrew  to  a  place  of  security  outside  the  walls.  But  the 
enraged  populace  took  up  arms,  and  unable  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Breton  assassins,  they  attacked  the  houses  of  all 
the  foreigners  then  in  Rome,  and  slew  a  great  number  without 
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distinction  of  sex,  age,  or  condition  ;  directing  their  violence 
[)articularly  against  some  English  priests  who  were  Uving  at  the 
I'ontifical  (,'ourt,  and  who,  in  common  with  all  their  countrymen, 
remained  faithful  to  Urban. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  first  blood  spill  in  this  unhappy 
quarrel  was  shed  by  the  brutal  followers  of  the  Antipope ;  and 
Catherine's  solicitude  was  directed  to  prevent  the  miserable  policy 
of  retaliation.  She  would  not  hear  of  an  appeal  to  arms  until 
every  other  means  had  been  tried  and  exhausted :  and  deeply 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  what  the  rulers  of  the  Church  most 
needed  at  this  crisis  was  the  counsel  and  support  of  all  true 
servants  of  (iod,  she  suggested  to  Urban  the  plan  of  summoning 
to  Rome  a  number  of  men  of  known  piety  and  virtue,  that  he 
might  strengthen  himself  by  their  holy  presence,  and  infuse  into 
his  Court  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  proposal 
was  most  acceptable  to  the  Pontiff,  who  issued  a  Brief,  dated 
December  13th,  1378,  summoning  to  Rome,  amongst  other 
persons,  Dom  Bartholomew  Serafmi,  Prior  of  Gorgona,  Dom 
John  of  the  Cells,  three  hermits  of  Spoleto  renowned  for  sanctity, 
and  the  Augustinian  hermits,  Brother  Anthony  of  Nizza,  and 
Father  William  Flete.  Catherine  supported  the  summons  of  the 
Pope  by  her  own  letters,  in  which  she  called  on  all  these  good 
men,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  hermits,  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  their  peaceful  solitude,  and  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  suffering  Church  of  God. 

Wonderful  to  say,  she  met  with  resistance  where  we  might 
have  supposed  she  would  least  have  expected  it.  F.  William 
and  Brother  Anthony,  her  two  disciples  of  Lerceto,  refused  to 
leave  their  hermitages ;  and  Catherine,  learning  the  fact,  at  once 
wrote  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  them  conjointly,  which  is 
dated  December  15th,  1378,  the  other  to  Brother  Anthony  only, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  least  refractory  of  the  two.  "  My 
dear  sons,"  she  says,  "I  desire  to  see  you  lose  yourselves  and 
seek  no  repose  save  in  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  reform  of 
the  Church.  At  this  moment  she  is  in  such  urgent  need  that  in 
order  to  help  her  you   must  quit  your  solitude,  and  abandon 
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yourselves.  If  you  would  do  ;iiiy  ^ood  il  will  not  do  for  you  t*; 
stand  Mill  ;md  ^.ay,  *  I  shall  lose  iny  peace.'  ( iod  has  j^iven  us  a 
good  and  iioly  i'aslor  who  loves  liis  si-rvarUs  and  summons  thrtii 
to  his  side  ;  we  ought  then  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  I'ollow  ifie  (all 
of  Ciod  and  of  Mis  Vi(Mr  ;  (|uit  your  solitude  and  run  to  the  field 
of  haltlr.  1  hcg  ol  you  not  to  lustilalc,  and  do  not  he  afraid  of 
losing  your  solitude,  for  here  you  will  find  j)lcnly  of  woods.  " 
This  first  letter  producing  no  effect,  sIkj  tlespatched  a  second, 
addressed  to  IJrother  Anthony.  "My  dear  brother,"  she  says, 
"  we  have  two  wills,  one  sensitive  and  the  other  spiritual ;  but 
sometimes  this  last,  under  the  appearance  of  virtue,  holds  to  its 
own  sense,  and  likes  to  choose  times  and  places,  and  says,  '  I 
like  this  way  best,  because  in  it  I  can  best  enjoy  (iod.'  It  is  a 
great  mistake  and  a  delusion  of  the  enemy,  who  not  being  able  to 
deceive  the  servants  of  (iod  in  the  first-named  will,  because  they 
have  mortified  it,  tries  to  do  so  in  the  second,  and  tempts  them 
by  means  of  spiritual  things.  This  is  the  time  for  all  true 
servants  of  God  to  show  their  fidelity,  and  for  us  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  love  God  for  Himself,  and  those  who 
only  love  Him  for  their  own  consolation.  When  the  true  servant 
of  God  is  called  on  to  give  up  his  solitude  and  labour  for  God's 
service,  he  does  it,  and  appears  in  public  like  the  glorious  St. 
Anthony,  who  certainly  loved  solitude  as  well  as  you  do,  but 
who  nevertheless  quitted  it  in  order  to  strengthen  those  who 
were  weak  in  the  faith.  ...  It  seems  from  the  letter  which  F. 
William  has  sent  me,  that  neither  he  nor  you  intend  to  come.  I 
shall  not  answer  that  letter ;  but  I  groan  from  my  heart  at  his 
simplicity,  and  to  see  how  little  he  cares  for  God's  honour  or  the 
good  of  his  neighbour.  If  it  is  out  of  humility  and  the  fear  of 
losing  his  peace,  he  should  ask  permission  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  beg  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  leave  him  undisturbed  in  his 
solitude,  and  then  leave  the  decision  in  his  hands.  But  your 
devotion  cannot  be  very  solid,  or  you  would  not  lose  it  by  a 
change  of  place.  Father  Andrew  of  Lucca,  and  Father  Paulinus, 
have  not  acted  so ;  they  are  old  and  infirm,  but  they  set  out  at 
once.     They  are  come ;  they  have  obeyed,  and  though  they  wish 
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very  much  to  return  to  their  cells,  yet  they  will  not  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  obedience :  they  have  come  to  suffer,  and  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  prayers  and  tears.  This  is  the  right 
way  (jf  acting."     (Letters  127,  130.) 

Landucci  tells  us  that  iiruther  Anthony  obeyed  the  Saint's 
injunctions,  and  came  to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  much  for  the 
Church,  and  died  in  1392.  But  we  do  not  find  that  F.  William 
followed  his  example.  In  fact  he  retired  to  the  yet  more  solitary 
convent  called  the  Selva  di  Lago,  his  favourite  retreat,  which  is 
separated  from  Lecceto  by  the  forest.  It  must  be  believed  that 
he  obtained  the  I'ope's  excuses  for  his  non-appearance  at  Rome  ; 
and  Urban  was  probably  persuaded  that  the  good  hermit  would 
do  more  for  his  cause  by  his  prayers  and  writings,  than  by  more 
active  exertions  in  public,  as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case.  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  Catherine  was  very  seriously  displeased 
with  "the  Bachelor,"  in  spite  of  the  scolding  she  administered  to 
him,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  to  his  care  that  she  recommended 
her  spiritual  children  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  of  death. 

In  answer  to  Urban's  letters,  a  considerable  number  of  excellent 
religious  hastened  to  Rome,  and  it  would  seem  that  Catherine's 
house  became  their  rendezvous.  She  was  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  to  provide  even  for  their  temporal  wants,  a  thing  which 
seems  a  little  unreasonable  when  we  remember  that  she  and  her 
own  little  company  were  living  on  alms.  '*  At  the  time  when  she 
was  living  at  Rome  in  the  Rione  di  Colonna,"  says  Raymund, 
"  she  had  with  her  a  great  number  of  her  spiritual  sons  and 
daughters.  They  had  followed  her  from  Tuscany  almost  against 
her  will,  some  to  make  the  pilgrimage  and  visit  the  holy  places, 
others  to  petition  the  Pope  for  spiritual  graces,  but  all  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  conversation  of  Catherine.  Moreover,  the  Holy 
Father,  at  her  instance,  had  called  to  the  city  of  Rome  a  number 
of  other  servants  of  God,  all  of  whom  she  received  at  her  house 
out  of  her  great  love  of  hospitality.  For  though  she  possessed 
neither  lands,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  and  lived  with  all  her  family 
on  daily  alms,  yet  was  she  as  ready  to  receive  and  entertain  a 
hundred  pilgrims  as  if  they  had  been  but  one,  confiding  with  all 
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lur  lu'ail  ill  ( iod  and  never  douhlin^  l>ul  llial  His  liberality 
would  provide.  So  thai  iIk;  very  Icasit  lUimlHT  who  dwelt  in  her 
house  at  thai  lime  was  sixteen  men  and  eight  women  ;  sometimes 
even  they  amounted  to  as  many  as  thirty,  or  even  f(jrty.  Never- 
tiu'less,  she  liad  estal)lislu'd  such  j^o<j(1  order  in  her  household, 
tliat  each  of  the  Sisters  took  it  i)y  turns,  week  by  week,  to  provide 
and  dispense  for  the  rest,  so  that  they  might  give  themselves  to 
Ciod  and  to  tin-  pilgrimages  or  other  affairs  for  which  they  had 
come  to  the  city. 

'*  Now  it  hai)pened  one  week  that  it  fell  to  Jane  di  Capo  to 
discharge  this  office.  But  as  the  bread  which  they  ate  was  pro- 
cured by  daily  alms,  Catherine  had  desired  the  Sister  who  should 
be  in  charge  always  to  let  her  know  a  day  in  advance  if  the  bread 
were  failing,  in  order  that  siie  might  either  send  s(jme  one 
out  on  the  quest,  or  else  go  herself.  But  this  week  (God  so  per- 
mitting it)  Jane  forgot  this  order,  and  so  when  the  dinner  hour 
came,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  more  bread  left  in  the 
house  than  would  barely  suffice  for  four  persons.  Jane,  perceiv- 
ing her  negligence,  went,  full  of  shame  and  sorrow,  to  Catherine, 
and  told  her  trouble.  'God  pardon  you,  my  Sister,'  she  replied, 
*  for  bringing  us  into  this  embarrassment  in  spite  of  the  directions 
I  gave  you.  You  see  all  our  family  are  hungry,  for  the  hour  is 
late ;  where  shall  we  now  find  bread  enough  for  all  who  want  it  ?  ^ 
Jane  could  only  lament  over  her  forgetfulness,  and  own  that  she 
deserved  a  good  penance ;  so  Catherine  said,  '  Tell  the  servants 
of  God  to  sit  down  to  table,'  and  when  her  companion  repre- 
sented that  there  was  so  little  bread  to  place  before  them,  that  if 
they  divided  it  no  one  would  have  sufficient,  Catheiine  only 
replied,  'Tell  them  to  begin  with  that  little,  and  God  will  provide 
the  rest,'  and  so  saying  she  began  to  pray. 

"Jane  did  as  she  was  ordered,  and  divided  her  small  stock  of 
bread  among  the  guests.  Hungry  and  exhausted  by  the  long 
fasts  which  for  the  most  part  they  observed,  they  found  their 
portions  very  small,  and  expected  them  soon  to  disappear ;  but 
though  they  ate,  and  that  with  a  good  appetite,  they  did  not  come 
to  the  end  of  their  provisions,  but  something  was  still  left  on  the 
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table.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  seeing  it  was  the  work  ol  1  liin 
Who  fed  5000  men  in  the  desert  with  only  five  loaves.  Every- 
body, however,  was  astonished ;  they  asked  (jne  another  what 
Catherine  was  then  doing  ;  and  hearing  she  was  in  prayer,  the 
sixteen  persons  who  were  at  table  said  with  one  voice,  '  It  is 
her  prayer  that  has  brought  us  bread  frcjui  heaven  ;  for  we  are  all 
satisfied,  and  the  little  that  has  been  served  to  us  is  rather 
increased  than  diminished.'  After  dinner  there  remained  bread 
enough  on  the  table  to  supply  the  Sisters  that  were  in  the  house, 
who  all  ate  abundantly,  and  they  were  able  also  to  give  a  large 
alms  of  it  to  the  poor.  Lisa  and  Jane,  both  of  whom  were 
witnesses  of  this  miracle,  related  to  me  a  similar  one,  which 
(lod  worked  by  the  hands  of  Catherine  in  the  same  house, 
and  the  same  year  during  Lent,^  in  the  week  when  Cecca  was  in 
charge." 

It  is  evident  that  Catherine's  grand  spirit  of  faith  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  devout  exaltation  during  her  residence  within  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City.  To  her,  as  to  all  the  faithful  when  first  they 
tread  that  consecrated  soil,  it  seemed  like  home.  She  saw  herself 
surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  those  whom  for  years  she  had 
most  loved  and  venerated  ;  of  St.  Paul,  the  standard-bearer  of 
Christ,  whose  name  was  so  often  on  her  lips,  Faoloccio  mto,  as  she 
sweetly  and  familiarly  called  him;  of  "that  sweet  virgin  St.  Lucy  of 
Rome,"  -  her  devotion  to  whom  has  been  noticed  by  one  of  her 
poetical  biographers ;  and  of  all  the  countless  virgin  martyrs  in 
whose  steps  she  longed  to  tread,  and  whose  glories  she  reckoned 
as  her  own.  In  fact,  it  was  as  the  City  of  Martyrs  that  Rome 
was  so  dear  to  her  who  truly  inherited  the  marty  spirit.     Corne- 

^  That  is,  during  the  Lent  of  1379.  The  above  miracle  probably  took  place 
in  January  of  that  year  (Leg.,  Part  2,  chap.  xi,). 

-  The  history  of  this  Saint  was  first  published,  says  Gigli,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Pietro  de  Natalibus.  Catherine  had  probably  read  it,  for  in  a 
letter  to  the  Abbess  of  St.  Martha's  Convent,  she  says,  "  I  have  just  found  a 
new  and  beautiful  light  ;  it  is  the  sweet  virgin  St.  Lucy  of  Rome  who  gives 
it  to  us."  (Letter  150.)  This  Saint  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  St. 
Lucy  of  Syracuse)  is  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  on  the  25th 
of  June. 
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lius  ;i  I,;i|)i(li'  iclls  us  thai  whilst  in  Rome  she  was  accustomed  to 
perforin  ihc  dcvolion  ol  tlu-  Stations,  going  to  all  the  holy 
sanctuaries  in  turn,  and  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  *'  I  tread  on  tlic 
blood  oftlie  martyrs  I"  ^  In  one  of  her  first  letters  to  Stephen 
Maconi  slu*  gives  uttiTanci*  to  something  of  this  pious  enthusiasm  : 
'•  'i'he  blood  of  the  glorious  martyrs  who  have  died  here  in  Rome, 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  love  of  the  Life,  and  whose  bodies 
here  lie  buried,  seems  to  live  again,  and  to  invite  you  and  the 
others  to  come  here  ami  suller  for  (iod's  glory  and  for  His  Holy 
Church  ;  to  come  and  practise  virtue  here,  on  this  holy  soil  where 
He  displays  all  His  greatness,  and  which  He  chooses  as  His 
'garden,'  calling  hither  all  His  servants  that  He  may  try  them  as 
gt)ld ; "  and  in  all  her  future  letters  from  the  Holy  City  we  find 
her  speaking  of  il  under  the  name  of  the  "Garden." 

Although  we  possess  no  more  distinct  notice  of  the  sanctuaries 
which  she  visited,  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  performed 
the  devotion  of  the  Stations  gives  us  a  very  sufficient  guide  in 
following  her  footsteps ;  for,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  this 
devotion  consists  in  visiting  certain  of  the  more  ancient  Basilicas 
and  churches  of  Rome,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  day  in 
Lent,  and  other  holy  days  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  we  know, 
therefore,  not  only  the  sanctuaries  that  she  visited,  but  also  the 
days  on  which  she  repaired  thither.  On  the  Ash  Wednesday  of 
1379  she  would  have  ascended  the  Aventine,  and  paid  her  devo- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Santa  Sabina,  still  fragrant  with  the  memory 
of  St.  Dominic.  There  we  can  picture  her  spending  an  hour  of 
ecstatic  prayer  on  the  stone  where  he  spent  his  nightly  vigils,  or  in 
that  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  where  many  years  later  was  to  be  placed 
the  masterpiece  of  Sassoferrato,  which  represents  her,  in  company 
with  her  glorious  Father,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna  and 
receiving  from  the  Divine  Child  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  Not  once 
only,  but  many  times,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  she  must  have  bent 
her  steps  to  that  spot  so  rich  in  sacred  recollections,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  sanctuary  of  St.  Sixtus,  which  is  the  church  of 
the  Station  for  Wednesday  in  the  third  week  of  Lent.  St.  Sixtus 
^  Commentary  on  Isaias,  chap.  xxvi. 
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in  Catherine's  time  was  still  occupied  by  the  community  of  nuns 
tirst  placed  there  by  St.  Dominic,  and  it  even  yet  retains  evidence 
that  she  was  known  and  venerated  by  its  inmates.  For  on  one  of 
the  walls  behind  the  choir  is  to  be  seen  an  ancient  picture, 
representing  our  Lord  drawing  out  of  the  Wound  in  Mis  side  a 
garment  which  lie  is  bestowing  on  St.  Catherine  who  kneels  at 
His  feet,  clad  in  the  black  mantle  and  white  veil  of  her  Order. 
Near  to  her,  in  much  smaller  proportions,  appears  (as  a  votary) 
the  figure  of  a  nun,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  l^rioress  of  St. 
Sixtus,  by  whose  order  this  picture  must  have  been  executed 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Saint ;  for  she  is  represented,  not 
with  the  aureole  of  a  canonised  saint,  but  with  her  head 
surrounded  simply  with  rays.^ 

Catherine  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  before  the  proposal  was 
made  to  despatch  her  on  a  fresh  embassy  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  danger.  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  had  by  this  time  openly 
joined  the  party  of  the  schismatics,  and  her  intrigues  placed  the 
Pope  in  a  position  of  much  peril.  Urban,  however,  hoped  to 
conciliate  her;  and  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  of  placing 
the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of  Catherine  and  of  another  holy 
virgin  of  the  same  name  then  present  in  Rome.  This  was  St. 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  St.  Bridget,  who  was 
personally  well  known  to  Joanna.  When  our  Saint  heard  what 
was  proposed,  she  declared  herself  ready  to  set  out  at  once ;  but 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  whose  recollections  of  Naples  were  sad 
and  recent,  had  no  desire  to  accept  the  mission  to  one  whose 
ireacherous  and  abandoned  character  she  knew  too  well  by 
experience.-     Raymund  of  Capua,  too,  discouraged  the  project, 

^  This  interesting  painting  was  discovered  in  July  1852,  by  the  Rev.  Pere 
Aussaut,  and  is  considered  l)y  experienced  judges  as  certainly  as  old  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  We  have  the  testimony  of  F.  Thomas  Caffarini  that  these 
pictures  of  Catherine  without  the  aureole  were  greatly  multiplied  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  death.  "  Her  portrait,"  he  says,  "  represented  after  the  manner 
of  those  Saints  not  yet  solemnly  canonised  by  the  Church,  is  to  be  found  multi- 
plied in  every  province."     (Process,  1291.) 

^  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  celebrated  for  her  extraordinary  personal  beauty, 
as  well  as  for  her  sanctity  and  wisdom,  had  been  present  in  Rome  at  the  time 
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lor  lie  hclicvctl  Joanna  lo  In-  capable  (jI  any  crime,  and  he 
hesitated  to  trust  tiic  life  and  honour  of  two  unprotected  women 
in  her  hands.  He  stated  his  oi)jections  to  the  Holy  I'ather,  whr>, 
alter  a  brief  moment  of  reflection,  re|)h'ed,  "You  are  right;  it  is 
better  that  they  should  not  go."  Raymund  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate this  decision  to  ('atherine,  who  was  then  lying  ill  at  her 
house.  It  deeply  disapi)ointed  her,  nor  could  she  enter  into  the 
reasons  of  prudence  which  had  dictated  it.  "If  Agnes  and 
Margaret  and  so  many  other  holy  virgins  had  made  all  these 
reasonings,"  she  said,  ''  they  would  never  have  obtained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Have  we  not  a  Spouse  Who  is  willing  and  able 
to  protect  us  ?  Believe  me,  such  objections  proceed  from  a  want 
of  faith,  rather  than  from  real  prudence."  However,  the  proposal 
was  for  the  time  laid  aside,  though  we  find  from  the  letters  of  the 
Saint's  disciples  that  it  was  not  entirely  abandoned  until  the  July 
of  the  year  following. 

But  there  was  another  embassy,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
was  yet  more  urgent,  and  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  to  impose 
on  Catherine  a  new  sacrifice.  In  coming  to  Rome  she  had 
naturally  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  with  Kaymund  of  Capua, 
whose  separation  from  her  had  been  the  greatest  loss  w^hich, 
humanly,  she  was  capable  of  feeling.  But  it  seemed  as  though 
this  last  portion  of  the  Saint's  life  was  destined  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  be  rich  in  such  sacrifices,  as  though  to  teach  us  that 
it  is  from  the  sharp  tool  of  detachment  that  even  the  most  exalted 
sanctity  must  receive  its  perfect  finish.  Raymund  and  Catherine 
did  indeed  meet  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  their 
meeting  that  Raymund,  alluding  to  the  troubles  of  the  Church 
w^hich  just  then  absorbed  all  minds,  reminded  her  of  the  words 
she  had  spoken  some  years  previously  at  Pisa,  and  owned  that 
what  they  were  now  witnessing  was  the  realisation  of  that  pro- 
phecy.    She  had  not  forgotten  the  circumstance.     "I  told  you," 

of  Urban's  election,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  incident  attend- 
ing it.  In  1379  she  was  examined  on  the  subject  before  a  regular  tribunal, 
and  gave  important  evidence  on  matters  which  she  had  herself  witnessed,  and 
which  the  Cardinals  could  not  deny.     See  Rinaldi,  1379,  No.  20. 
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she  said,  "  that  what  we  were  then  enduring  was  hut  huney  and 
milk  compared  to  what  would  follow  ;  and  now  1  will  add  tliat 
what  you  witness  to-day  is  but  child's  play  compared  to  what  will 
soon  take  place  in  some  neighbouring  countries."  "She  was 
alluding,"  says  Raymund,  "to  the  dreadful  woes  which  were  so 
soon  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  which  perfectly  realised 
her  words.  Then  I  added,  *  Dearest  Mother,  tell  me  what  will 
happen  in  the  Church  after  all  these  miseries  shall  have  passed 
away?*  She  replied,  'When  all  these  troubles  have  come  to  an 
end,  (iod  will  purify  His  Church  in  ways  unknown  by  men.  He 
will  rouse  the  souls  of  His  elect,  and  the  renewal  of  life  in  the 
Church  will  be  so  perfect,  that  even  to  think  of  it  thrills  my  soul 
with  exceeding  joy.  I  have  often  deplored  with  you  the  wounds 
and  nakedness  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ ;  but  then  she  will  appear 
brilliant  in  beauty,  covered  with  precious  jewels,  and  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  virtues  ;  all  the  faithful  shall  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  good  and  holy  pastors;  and  unbelievers,  attracted 
by  the  good  odour  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  return  to  the  true  Fold, 
and  yield  themselves  to  the  Head  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 
Give  thanks  to  God,  then,  for  the  blessed  peace  which  He  will 
surely  grant  His  Church  when  this  furious  tempest  is  over.'  She 
said  no  more  ;  and  knowing  that  the  Most  High  is  more  prodigal 
of  His  goodness  than  of  His  rigours,  I  have  a  firm  hope  that 
after  our  present  troubles  those  good  things  will  come  which  have 
been  foretold  to  us  by  the  blessed  Catherine ;  and  that  it  will  be 
made  manifest  to  all  men  that  she  was  truly  a  prophetess  of  the 
Lord."i 

This  remarkable  conversation  was  one  of  the  very  last  that 
ever  took  place  between  Raymund  and  his  saintly  penitent.  He 
quitted  Rome  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival  there ;  and  to  explain 
the  causes  of  their  fresh  separation  we  must  return  to  the  history 
of  the  schism  which  day  by  day  was  making  an  alarming  progress. 
The  man  in  Europe  who  might  have  interfered  to  check  it  in  its 
commencement  with  the  best  chance  of  success  was  King  Charles 
V.  of  France.     The  promoters  of  the  conspiracy  were  all  French- 

^  Leg.,  Part  2,  chap.  x. 
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men  hy  hirtli,  and  llu;  <;ran(l  ohjccl  at  which  they  aimed  was  the 
rc-(.'stal)lishim'iU  of"  the  I'a[)a('y  on  tlunr  native  soil.  'I'hcry 
naturally  Irlt  that  the  support  of  Charles  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  design,  and  with  this  view  they  are  said,  before 
making  their  elictioti,  to  have  offered  him  the  tiara.  He-  had  the 
good  sense  to  decline  this  preposterous  proposal,  and  he  did  not 
at  first  promise  them  any  active  support.  But  the  course  he 
determini'd  on  was  one  almost  etjually  fatal  to  the  inti-rests  of  the 
Church.  He  assembled  his  councillors,  and  agreed  with  them  to 
observe  an  absolute  neutrality,  neither  approving  nor  rejecting 
the  election  of  Urban  \'l.  The  schismatics  were  not  slow  in 
interpreting  this  decision  to  their  advantage,  and  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  king  and  his  councillors  that  the 
politi(\al  interests  of  France  were  on  the  side  of  the  [)arty  which 
advocated  a  return  to  Avignon.  It  was  the  old  and  fatal  mistake 
which  ignores  the  fact  that  the  real  political  interests  of  a  country 
must  ever  be  identical  with  truth  and  justice.  Charles  listened 
to  their  plausible  arguments,  and  to  the  representations  so  busily 
set  afloat,  that  Urban  had  resolved  to  espouse  the  claims  of  the 
king  of  England ;  and  when,  after  the  election  of*  the  Antipope, 
he  despatched  envoys  to  Italy  who  should  report  to  him  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  these  envoys  were  easily  gained  over  to  the 
side  of  Clement,  and  on  their  return  laid  before  the  king  a  state- 
ment entirely  in  his  favour.  On  this  it  was  resolved,  in  an 
assembly  held  at  Vincennes,  that  the  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva 
should  be  received  as  lawful  and  canonical,  and  that  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  France  he  should  be  obeyed  as  true  Pope.  Yet 
even  after  this,  with  a  singular  inconsistency  which  proves  how 
little  Charles  was  really  satisfied  in  conscience  on  the  point  in 
question,  he  directed  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  before 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  thoroughly  examined  by  its  most 
learned  doctors. 

The  manifest  hesitation  of  the  French  king  gave  hopes  at 
Rome,  that  he  might  even  yet  be  held  back  from  hopelessly 
committing  himself  and  his  country  to  the  cause  of  the  schism. 
His  known  piety  and  zeal  for  the  faith  rendered  it  difficult  to 
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regard  tiiia  us  one  likely  to  be  the  promoter  of  such  a  crime ; 
and  Urban  resolved  to  despatch  to  him  some  trustworthy  envoy 
who  might  succeed  in  putting  the  real  facts  Ijefore  him  and  gain- 
ing him  to  be  the  champion,  and  not  the  enemy,  of  the  Holy  See. 
For  this  office  none  seemed  better  fitted  than  Raymund  of  Capua, 
who  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  whole  case,  and  whose 
uprightness  of  character  and  zeal  for  justice  were  united  to  a 
moderation  and  discretion  which  eminently  (jualified  him  for 
gaining  the  goodwill  of  such  a  monarch  as  Charles  the  Wise. 

Raynjund's  narrative  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  *'  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  send  me  into  France,  for 
he  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  possible  to  detach  Charles  V., 
King  of  France,  from  the  cause  of  the  schism  which  he  had 
himself  excited.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  project,  I  went  to 
take  counsel  with  Catherine.  In  spite  of  the  sorrow  which  the 
prospect  of  my  departure  caused  her,  she  urged  me  at  once  to 
comply  with  the  iioly  Father's  wishes.  'Be  sure,  my  Father,' 
she  said,  '  that  he  is  truly  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ :  therefore,  I 
would  have  you  expose  yourself  in  his  defence  as  you  would  do 
in  that  of  the  Church  herself.'  I  myself  felt  no  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  but  her  words  so  encouraged  me  to  combat  the  schism, 
that  from  that  time  I  entirely  consecrated  myself  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  I  often  recalled  them  to 
strengthen  me  in  my  trials  and  difficulties.  I  did  then  what  she 
advised,  and  bowed  my  head  to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  A  few 
days  before  my  departure,  knowing  what  would  take  place,  she 
desired  to  confer  with  me  on  the  subject  of  her  interior,  and 
allowed  no  other  person  to  be  present  during  our  interview. 
Having  spoken  to  me  for  several  hours,  she  said  at  length : 
'  Now,  go  where  God  calls  you.  I  think  in  this  life  we  shall 
never  again  speak  together  as  we  have  just  now  done.'  And  it 
was,  indeed,  even  as  she  said,  for  I  departed,  and  she  remained 
behind  ;  and  before  my  return  she  had  passed  to  heaven,  and  I 
never  again  listened  to  her  admirable  exhortations.  No  doubt  it 
was  because  she  knew  it  would  be  so  that,  desiring  to  bid  me  a 
last  adieu,  she  came  to  the  place  where  I  embarked,  and  when 
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we  liad  set  lorlli,  slir  knell  down  in  prayer  and,  weeping  '^'^  she 
iliil  so,  made  over  us  tlu:  sij^n  of  llu-  Cross,  as  thoii^^h  she  had 
said,  'Cio,  my  son.  in  all  confidence  under  the  proleetion  of  this 
sacred  sign  :  hut  know  that  in  this  lifi;  you  will  never  more 
behold  your  Mother.'  '  The  exact  spot  where  this  touching 
j)arting  took  [)laee  is  not  indicated,  but  it  was  evidently  on  the 
shores  of  the  Tiber;  for  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
the  journey  from  the  city  to  the  seashore  was  then  [)erformed  by 
water,  the  river  being  still  navigable.  And  thus  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  her  life,  Otherine  was  left,  if  not  alone,  yet  dei)rivcd 
of  the  society  of  the  two  persons  who,  each  in  their  own  way, 
enjoyed  her  closest  confidence,  Raymund  of  Capua  and  Stephen 
Maconi.  Moreover,  as  she  well  knew,  Raymund's  mission  was 
one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger,  and  on  her  would  fall  the 
duty  of  encouragijig  him  to  brave  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  Accordingly,  they  had  hardly  parted  when  she 
despatched  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  cheering  the  hearts  of  him 
and  his  companions,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  joyous  confidence. 
'  Courage,  my  Father  and  my  beloved  sons,'  she  writes  ;  '  go  forth 
like  the  Apostles,  poor,  yet  bearing  with  you  the  riches  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  the  fortitude  of  charity.  Remember  the  words 
that  were  spoken  by  the  Sweet  Word  of  Truth,  "  Send  forth  thy 
sons  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  !  Let  them  go  with  confi- 
dence, for  I  will  be  with  them,  and  if  human  help  fail,  My  help 
shall  never  fail." 

" '  Oh,  my  Father  and  my  children,  what  more  help  and  con- 
solation can  you  wish  for  ?  "Who  could  fear  ?  He  who  has  no 
confidence  may  do  so  :  but  not  he  who  hungers  for  God's  honour 

1  Raymund  does  not  give  the  date  of  his  leaving  Rome,  but  we  know  that 
it  must  have  been  between  the  2Sth  of  November,  on  which  day  Catherine 
arrived,  and  the  13th  of  December,  the  date  of  the  Pope's  Brief  to  Dom 
Bartholomew  Serafini  and  the  others.  For  in  her  letter  to  the  Prior  of 
Gorgona,  forwarding  this  Brief,  Catherine  says,  "  F.  Raymund  has  gone  to 
labour  elsewhere  :  the  Pope  has  sent  him  to  the  King  of  France.  Pray  for 
him  that,  if  need  be,  he  may  give  his  life  for  the  Church."  (Letter  54.)  The 
two  persons  associated  with  Raymund  in  this  embassy  were  James  Ceva, 
Marshal  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  and  William,  Bishop  of  Valence.  The  Brief 
appointing  them  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  S.  Domenico,  Siena. 
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and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Such  an  one  will  be  consumed  in 
the  fire  of  Divine  charity ;  bathed,  annihilated,  consumed,  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb.  Alas  !  I  die,  and  cannot  die !  My  heart 
breaks  because  the  long-wished  for  moment  does  not  come.  The 
Kternal  Truth  begins  to  produce  flowers,  but  they  do  not  satisfy 
me,  for  we  cannot  live  on  flowers  ;  we  want  fruits.  Help  me 
then,  my  Father  and  my  children,  and  pray  Him  soon  to  send 
me  these  fruits.'  (Letter  98.)  Another  letter  met  the  travellers 
at  i*isa.  '  It  is  no  longer  the  time  to  slumber,'  she  wrote,  '  we 
must  shake  off  the  drowsiness  of  negligence,  and  espouse  the 
truth  with  the  ring  of  fidelity.  We  must  declare  the  truth,  and 
not  keep  silence  out  of  fear,  but  be  ready  generously  to  give  our 
life  for  the  Holy  Church.  We  see  her  now  dismembered  ;  but  I 
hope  in  the  Eternal  and  Sovereign  goodness  of  God  that  He  will 
heal  her  infirmities,  so  that  these  members  may  be  reunited  and 
renewed  on  the  shoulders  of  Ood's  saints.  Yes  !  we  shall  be 
consoled  for  all  our  sufferings  by  the  joy  of  beholding  the  renewal 
of  that  Sweet  Spouse.  But  silence,  my  soul,  and  say  no  more. 
I  will  not  speak  what  is  difficult  either  to  say  or  to  write  about, — 
you  know  all  I  mean.  May  you  soon  return  to  this  sweet  garden, 
and  help  me  to  root  out  the  thorns. '"     (Letter  99.) 


CHAinM^I^i    III 
Progress   of   the    Schism,    1379 

IT  is  not  our  [)urpose  to  present  the  reader  with  anything  h'ke 
a  complete  history  of  the  Great  Schism,  but  only  to  notice 
those  facts  which  are  indissoluhly  connected  with  the  history  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  a  clear  comj)rehension  of  which  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  understand  the  affairs  in  which  she  was  now  engaged. 
There  were  three  distinct  parties  who,  though  at  the  moment 
hostile  to  Urban's  cause,  appeared  nevertheless  to  offer  some 
hopes  of  being  won  over  by  words  of  reason  to  take  a  better 
course.  These  were,  the  French  King,  the  Italian  Cardinals,  and 
the  Queen  of  Naples.  Raymund  having  been  despatched  to  the 
first  of  these,  Catherine  made  it  her  business  to  try  what  could  be 
effected  with  the  other  two.  With  the  Queen  of  Naples  she  had 
long  been  in  correspondence,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  spite  of  the 
vices  of  Joanna's  character,  Catherine  felt  a  singular  interest  in 
her  and  an  ardent  desire  to  gain  her  soul  to  God.^  She  had 
already  written  her  a  letter  of  expostulation  before  leaving  Siena 
for  Rome ;  she  now  reiterated  her  warnings  in  a  yet  more  solemn 
tone.  "O  my  mother!"  she  says,  "for  so  I  will  call  you,  if  you 
still  love  truth  and  are  subject  to  the  Holy  Church,  otherwise  I 
can  no  longer  give  you  the  name  of  Mother ;  I  see  a  great  change 
in  you.     You  have  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

^  It  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  Joanna's  conduct  that  she  held  her 

kingdom   as  a  fief  of  the   Holy  See,   and  therefore,  according   to  what  was 

universally  recognised  as  the  common  law  of  the  time,  was  bound  to  fidelity 

by  a  double   obligation.     Nor   did    this   obligation   rest    on   any  ancient    or 

obsolete  transaction  of  the   old   Norman  sovereigns,   for  the  act  had  been 

solemnly  renewed  by  Joanna  and  her  nobles  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign. 
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listen  to  the  Kvil  One ;  you  were  a  branch  of  the  true  Vine,  and 
you  have  cut  yourself  off  with  the  knife  of  self-love.  You  were 
the  beloved  daughter  of  your  Father,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
now  you  have  abandoned  him.  Alas  !  we  may  weep  over  you 
as  over  one  that  is  dead,  dead  as  to  the  s(jui,  dead  in  the  body 
too,  if  you  do  not  (juit  your  error.  And  you  will  have  no  excuse ; 
you  cannot  say  when  you  come  to  die,  '  1  thought  I  was  doing 
right,'  for  you  knew  full  well  ycju  were  doing  wrong.  Jiut  I  am 
persuaded  this  counsel  has  not  come  from  you.  Try  then,  I 
conjure  you,  to  know  the  truth,  and  who  those  are  who  would 
deceive  you  by  sayiug  that  Pope  Urban  VI.  is  not  the  true  Pope, 
and  that  the  Antipope  is  the  Christ  on  earth,  whereas  in  truth  he 
is  an  Antichrist.  What  can  these  perverse  men  say  for  them- 
selves? If  it  were  true  that  Pope  Urban  was  not  lawfully  elected, 
they  would  deserve  a  thousand  deaths,  being  thus  convicted  out 
of  their  own  mouths  as  impostors.  For  if  they  elected  him  out 
of  fear,  and  not  by  a  valid  election,  and  nevertheless  presented 
him  to  us  as  being  the  true  and  lawful  Pope,  they  gave  us  a  lie 
in  the  place  of  the  truth,  and  obliged  us  to  do  homage  to  one  who 
had  no  right  to  it.  They  had  already  acknowledged  him,  asked 
favours  from  him,  and  accepted  him  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  so 
that,  if  it  were  true  that  they  knew  all  the  while  he  was  not  the 
lawful  Pope,  no  punishment  could  be  too  bad  for  them.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  person  whom  they  named  out  of  fear,  after 
they  had  elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  was  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Peter's,  who,  like  a  brave  and  honest  man,  declared  to  the  people 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  been  elected,  but  the  Archbishop  of 
Bari.  And  whom  have  they  now  chosen  in  his  place,  if  Pope 
Urban  VI.  be  not  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  a  man  of  holy 
life  ?  No ;  indeed,  we  may  rather  call  him  a  demon,  for  he  is 
truly  discharging  the  office  of  the  demon.  .  .  .  They  knew  well 
enough  that  any  just  man  would  have  preferred  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  accept  their  proffered  dignity;  but  now,  demons 
have  elected  a  demon.  I  say  it  with  profound  sorrow,  for  I  love 
your  salvation  with  my  whole  soul ;  but  if  you  do  not  repent,  the 
Sovereign  Judge  will  punish  you  in  a  manner  which  will  terrify 
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;ill  ulio  would  revolt  against  His  Church.  I  )o  not  wail  for  His 
blows,  lor  il  is  hard  to  resist  Divine  justice.  Vou  must  die,  and 
you  know  not  wlien.  Neither  your  riches,  nor  your  power,  nor 
your  worldly  lionours,  nor  the  barons  and  people  subject  to  y(ju, 
can  defend  you  against  the  Sovereign  Judge,  Who  sometimes 
makes  even  tiiese  very  persons  to  be  his  executioners,  in  order 
to  punish  His  enemies.  You  are  exciting  against  you  your  own 
peo[)le,  who  liavc  found  in  you  not  a  manly,  generous  heart,  but 
the  heart  of  a  mere  woman,  without  strength  or  firmness,  tossed 
about  like  a  leaf  by  the  wind.  'I'hey  remember  how,  when  Pope 
Urban  VI.  was  first  elected  and  crowned,  you  celebrated  the 
event  with  great  festivities,  as  a  child  does  at  the  exaltation  of 
its  father,  and  a  mother  at  that  of  her  son  ;  for  indeed  he  was 
both  your  father  and  your  son, — your  father,  by  the  dignity  to 
which  he  was  raised,  and  your  son  as  being  born  the  subject  of 
your  realm  ;  and  now  all  this  is  changed,  and  you  command  them 
to  take  the  opposite  way.  Oh  unhappy  passion  !  The  evil  you 
have  embraced  yourself  you  wish  to  impart  to  them,  and  instead 
of  truth  you  would  give  them  a  lie.  Oh,  do  so  no  more,  for  the 
love  of  Jesus  !  You  are  calling  down  on  you  the  Divine  judg- 
ments, and  I  shudder  to  see  that  you  seek  not  to  avoid  the  storm 
which  threatens  to  fall  on  you.  But  there  is  yet  time,  my  most 
dear  mother,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  God  :  return  to  the 
obedience  of  Holy  Church ;  humble  yourself  and  acknowledge 
your  fault,  and  God  will  show  you  mercy.  I  conjure  you,  accom- 
plish the  will  of  God  and  my  desire,  for  indeed  I  do  desire  your 
salvation  with  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength ;  and  gladly 
would  I  have  come  in  person  to  tell  you  the  truth  with  my  tongue, 
for  your  salvation  and  God's  honour.  It  is  the  goodness  of  God, 
Who  loves  you  with  an  immense  love,  which  urges  me  thus  to 
write  to  you  in  profound  sorrow.  .  .  .  Alas,  my  mother,  have  you 
no  compassion  for  yourself  ?  Willingly  would  I  give  my  life  to 
save  you  !  Oh,  how  happy  should  I  be  to  go  and  give  my  life 
to  restore  to  you  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  take 
from  you  the  weapon  with  which  you  are  killing  yourself.  Alas  1 
alas  !  let  not  my  eyes  have  to  shed  torrents  of  tears  over  your  poor 
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soul  and  body  !  I  love  your  soul  as  though  it  were  my  (jwn,  and 
I  sec  that  it  is  dead  ;  for  it  strikes  a  blow,  not  at  Pope  Urban 
only,  but  at  the  truth,  at  our  Holy  Faith  !  -that  faith  which  I 
once  thought  to  see  carried  to  the  infidels  through  your  means  !  " 
(Letters  316,  317.) 

U\  addressing  the  three  Italian  Cardinals,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  endeavoured  to  hold  themselves  neutral  after  the  election  of 
the  Antipope,  Catherine  used  the  same  arguments  as  those  which 
she  had  laid  before  the  Queen.  JUii  in  addition  she  set  before 
them  the  special  duties  which  might  have  been  ex[)ected  from  them 
in  their  exceptional  position.  "  When  the  others  abandoned  their 
Father,"  she  says,  "you,  as  his  children,  should  have  remained  to 
be  his  support.  Even  though  he  made  you  some  few  reproaches, 
you  ought  not  on  that  account  to  have  given  the  example  of  revolt, 
hi  the  eyes  of  God  we  are  all  equal,  but  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  men,  the  Christ  on  earth  is  an  Italian,  and  you  are  Italians  also. 
The  love  of  country,  then,  did  not  lead  you  astray  as  it  did  the 
Ultramontane  Cardinals;  and  I  can  see  no  other  explanation  of 
your  conduct  but  wounded  self-love.  You  abandoned  the  truth 
out  of  resentment ;  you  could  not  endure, — I  will  not  say  a  just 
correction,  but  not  so  much  as  one  rough  word.  You  lifted  your 
heads  on  high,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  your  revolt.  Yes,  we 
know  and  see  the  truth ;  before  the  Holy  Father  reproved  you, 
you  acknowledged  him  and  did  him  homage  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ ;  but  your  tree  was  planted  in  pride  and  nourished  by  self- 
love  ;  and  it  is  this  that  has  deprived  you  of  the  light  of  reason." 

Among  others  whom  Catherine  was  most  anxious  to  gain  was 
Honorius  Gaetano,  Count  of  Fondi,  whose  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Antipope  had  been  entirely  caused  by  private  pique  and 
resentment.  He  was  governor  both  of  the  province  of  Campania 
and  the  city  of  Anagni,  and  Urban  had  deprived  him  of  both 
offices,  which  he  conferred  on  the  Count's  bitterest  enemy, 
Thomas  Santa  Severina.  This  affront,  offered  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  in  Italy,  had  born  disastrous  fruits,  and  Catherine, 
while  reproaching  him  for  his  ungenerous  way  of  seeking  revenge 
was  careful  to  assure  him  of  the  loving  pardon  which  he  would 
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receive  on  liis  icliim  to  his  allegiance.  *' We  know,"  she  says, 
"that  Urh.in  \'I-  is  the  tmc  I'opc;  so  that  wen:  he  the  most 
«ruel  father  possible,  and  had  he  chased  us  (Voni  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  we  oiiL^ht  not  to  forget,  or  to  persecute  the 
truth.  Uul  your  self-love  has  conceived  indignation  and  brought 
forth  wrath.  Surely  you  must  suffer  in  your  conscience,  for  you 
were  once  an  obedient  son  and  firm  sui)port  of  Holy  Church. 
.  It  is  not  only  yourself  on  whom  you  inflict  a  deadly  blow  ; 
but  think  of  all  the  souls  and  bodies  whose  loss  you  will  have  to 
account  for  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  !  For  (iod's  sake,  do  so  no 
more  ;  to  sin  is  /lur/mn,  hut  to  persevere  in  sin  is  t he  part  of  the  devil. 
Be  sure  no  fault  committed  against  the  Holy  Church  will  ever 
remain  un[)unishcd.  'i'hat  is  always  clearly  seen.  Then  I  im- 
plore you,  for  the  love  of  the  ]]lood  shed  for  you,  return  to  your 
l*^ather  who  will  await  you  with  open  arms ;  for  indeed  he  desires 
to  show  mercy  to  you  and  to  all  others  who  may  seek  for  it." 
(Letter  192.) 

Catherine's  appeals  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  to  the  Italian 
Cardinals,  and  to  Honorius  Gaetano,  were  fruitless  in  their  result, 
hut  she  was  more  successful  in  her  efforts  to  hold  to  their 
allegiance  the  cities  of  Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  Perugia,  and 
Venice,  to  all  whose  IMagistrates  she  addressed  letters  as  fervent 
as  they  were  argumentative.  During  the  early  months  of  1379 
she  was,  in  fact,  devoting  all  her  extraordinary  energies  to  the 
support  of  Urban's  cause,  and  when  not  engaged  in  more  active 
labours  on  his  behalf,  she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  prayer,  that 
God  would  defend  his  cause,  and  deliver  the  Church  from  the 
new  and  terrible  calamity  that  had  fallen  on  it.  If  we  look  at  the 
collection  of  her  Prayers  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Dialogue,  we 
find  no  fewer  than  six  dated  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March  of  this  year,  and  taken  down  from  her  lips  by  her  disciples. 
The  increasing  difficulties  of  Urban's  position  in  Rome,  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  dark  cloud  which  overshadowed  the  Church, 
wrung  her  heart  with  agony  unspeakable,  and  drew  from  her  these 
ardent  intercessions ;  and,  in  truth,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  daily 
growing  more  and  more  alarming. 
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VV  hilst  Catherine  was  using  her  influence  with  Urban  to  in- 
duce him  to  hold  back  from  all  violent  measures,  the  Antipope 
Clement  was  busily  engaged  collecting  troops  and  preparing  for 
hostilities.  Me  had  the  talents  and  the  ardent  military  spirit  of 
a  secular  |)rince  ;  and  badly  as  such  accomjjlishments  suited  his 
sacred  profession,  they  gained  him  favour  among  the  wild  soldiery 
whom  he  sought  to  gather  round  his  standard.  Tall  of  stature, 
with  a  handsome  countenance  and  captivating  address,  Robert  of 
Ceneva  was  just  the  man  to  win  popularity  with  the  multitude ; 
and  his  openhandcd  prodigality  contrasted  favourably  enough  in 
their  eyes  with  the  austere  and  simple  habits  of  Pope  Urban,  iiy 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1379,  therefore,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  together  a  considerable  number  of  Gascon 
and  Breton  mercenaries,  who  audaciously  entered  the  Roman 
territories  and  encamped  at  Marino,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  Urban,  on  his  part,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  Count  Alberic  di  Balbiano,  a  man  of  low  birth  who 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  captain,  and  whose  not 
inglorious  ambition  it  was  to  command  none  but  native  Italians, 
and  by  their  means  to  drive  out  of  his  country  those  hordes  of 
foreign  mercenaries  who  preyed  upon  her  vitals.  His  Company, 
which  bore  the  title  of  the  "  Company  of  St.  George,"  numbered 
no  more  than  four  thousand  foot-soldiers,  and  as  many  horse,  but 
they  were  all  well-trained  veterans,  and  being  joined  by  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  they  appeared  fairly  able  to  cope  with  their  opponents. 
The  schismatics,  meanwhile,  were  ravaging  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  driving  before  them  the  terrified  inhabitants,  who 
took  refuge  within  the  city  walls,  thus  increasing  the  alarm  and 
confusion  of  the  citizens.  Catherine  beheld  it  all  in  profound 
affliction,  and  tears  became  her  bread  day  and  night,  as  she  ceased 
not  to  cry  to  God  that  He  would  restore  peace  to  His  Church. 
The  danger  was  augmented  by  the  fact,  that  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  Clement ;  but 
acting  by  Catherine's  advice,  John  Cenci,  Senator  of  Rome,  had 
already  opened  negotiations  with  Rostaing  for  its  surrender. 
Deeply  as  the  Saint  lamented  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
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the  sword  in  defence  ol  tin:  cause  of  (mmI,  yd,  when  warUke 
operations  l)ecanie  infvital)le,  slie  did  not  willihold  her  words  of 
encouragement  to  llic  coml)atants.  VVitli  llawkwood  she  had 
already  liad  relations,  and  both  by  liini  and  liis  wild  comrades 
her  name  was  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  And  she  now 
addressed  herself  to  Alberic  likewise,  and  promised  him  that  she 
and  the  other  servants  of  (lod  would  n(jt  cease  to  offer  their 
prayers  for  a  blessing  on  his  arms. 

On  the  29th  of  April  a  double  attack  on  the  Schismatic  forces 
was  concerted.  While  the  Roman  citizens  attempted  an  assault 
on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Alberic  and  his  troops  sallied  forth 
from  the  gates  and  fell  on  the  Bretons  encamped  at  Marino. 
Though  far  outnumbered  by  their  adversaries,  the  Urbanists 
gained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  Alberic  re-entering  Rome  in 
triumph,  such  consternation  took  possession  of  Rostaing  and  his 
garrison,  that  they  at  once  surrendered  the  fortress  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  This  double  victory,  gained  on  the  same  day, 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  with  inexpressible  joy,  nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  ascribe  their  success  as  due  to  the  prayers  of  St. 
Catherine.  Only  a  few  hours  previously  they  had  been  ready  to 
abandon  themselves  to  despair,  beholding  the  city  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  their  enemies  ;  and  now  they  saw  themselves  delivered 
as  by  a  miracle,  and  the  citadel,  whence  their  peace  and  safety 
had  so  long  been  threatened,  restored  to  their  own  keeping.  It 
was  a  success  which  might  well  rouse  the  coldest  hearts  to 
gratitude,  and  Catherine  was  resolved  that  the  devotion  of  the 
people  should  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  She  saw  in  the 
late  victory  an  occasion  for  raising  their  hearts  to  God,  of  con- 
firming them  in  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  His  Vicar,  and  of  render- 
ing to  His  Holy  Name  a  tribute  of  honour,  in  reparation  for  the 
thousand  outrages  it  had  endured  during  this  disastrous  time. 
She  therefore  entreated  the  Pope  to  order  a  special  and  solemn 
act  of  thanksgiving,  and  himself  to  take  part  in  it  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people.  Urban  was  then  living  at  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Catherine  proposed  that  he  should  make 
thence  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  walking 
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barefoot,  and  attended  by  a  great  number,  both  of  clergy  and  of 
the  faithful.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle,  and  the  populace 
failed  not  to  remark  that  no  Roman  Pontiff  had  been  known  to 
perform  such  an  act  of  penance  and  devotion  since  the  time  of 
Stephen  IV.  in  the  eighth  century.  And  whilst  the  pious  were 
edified,  the  hearts  of  all  were  filled  witii  jtjyful  satisfaction  at 
seeing  the  Pontiff  once  more  able  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his 
own  palace,  secure  from  the  insults  and  attacks  of  an  intrusive 
foreign  garrison.  Catherine  also  was  full  of  joy  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  devout  ceremony,  and  she  expressed  her  sentiments 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pontiff,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  in  which  she 
says,  "  We  have  witnessed  within  the  last  four  weeks  what  admir- 
able things  have  been  worked  by  the  power  of  God  by  means  of 
a  vile  creature ;  and  we  have  seen  clearly  that  they  were  wrought 
by  Him,  and  not  by  the  power  of  man.  Let  us  give  Him  glory, 
and  testify  our  gratitude.  And,  indeed,  I  have  been  filled  with 
joy  at  beholding  with  my  eyes  that  holy  procession,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  performed  since  the  most  remote  ages.  I 
rejoice  that  our  sweet  Mother  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  have  restored  you  to  your  rightful  residence.  May 
the  Eternal  Truth  grant  you  to  make  in  your  garden  a  garden 
of  the  servants  of  God,  who  may  have  nothing  else  to  do  than 
to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  of  your  Holiness  ; 
for  these  are  the  soldiers  who  will  obtain  for  you  a  complete 
victory." 

She  also  exerted  herself  to  obtain  a  proper  acknowledgment 
from  the  Roman  Magistrates  and  people,  of  the  services  rendered 
both  by  the  troops  and  by  John  Cenci.  "I  desire,"  she  says, 
"that  you  should  be  grateful  to  the  Company  whose  members 
have  been  the  instruments  of  Christ ;  assist  them  in  their  wants, 
specially  the  poor  wounded.  Be  kind  and  charitable  to  them 
that  you  may  preserve  their  aid,  and  not  give  them  occasion  to 
turn  against  you.  You  are  bound  to  this  as  well  from  motives 
of  gratitude  as  of  prudence.  ...  I  think  you  have  been  a  little 
ungrateful  in  respect  of  John  Cenci.  I  know  with  what  zeal  and 
generosity,  merely  to  please  God   and  serve  us,  he  abandoned 
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I'vcrythinj;  in  oidci  to  (1(  liver  you  from  the  danger  that  threatened 
you  on  the  side  [of  llie  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  acted  with 
great  prudence  ;  yet  now,  not  only  does  luj  one  show  him  the 
least  gratitude,  but  there  are  envious  calumnies  raised  against 
him.     This  is  not  right."     (Letter  196.) 

At  the  same  lime,  she  addressed  herself  to  Alheric  and  his 
companions  in  a  letter  written  on  the  6ih  of  May,  which  is  one 
of  four  wiiic^h  she  is  known  to  have  dictated  on  that  same  day, 
so  marvellous  was  the  a(  ti\ily  of  her  mind,  and  her  continual 
api)lication  to  the  affairs  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself.  Her 
letter  is  addressed  "To  Count  Albcric  of  J;all)iano,Cai)tain  General 
of  the  Company  of  St.  George,  and  to  the  other  Chiefs."  After 
expressing  her  hopes  that  they  may  be  rewarded  for  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  good  cause,  she  continues,  "  Who  is  the  Master  for 
whom  you  went  forth  to  the  field  of  battle?  It  was  Christ  cruci- 
fied, the  Eternal  Sovereign  whose  greatness  none  but  Himself  can 
understand.  Oh,  my  sons,  you  came  to  the  battle-field  like  good 
knights,  to  give  your  life  for  the  love  of  the  Life,  and  to  shed  your 
blood  for  love  of  the  Blood  of  Christ.  Behold  a  time  of  new  martyrs ! 
You  have  been  the  first  to  shed  your  blood,  and  what  will  be  your 
reward  ?  Even  life  eternal.  Courage,  then,  you  serve  the  Truth, 
and  the  Truth  will  make  you  free  !  and  the  better  to  call  down 
God's  blessing  on  your  holy  enterprise,  have  a  good  intention ; 
take  for  the  motive  of  your  actions  God's  honour,  and  the  defence 
of  the  faith  of  Holy  Church ;  and  prepare  yourselves  by  a  good 
confession,  for  you  know  sin  calls  down  God's  anger,  and  hinders 
the  success  of  our  works.  In  your  position  as  Chief,  give  your 
followers  an  example  of  the  fear  of  God.  If  all  whom  you  com- 
mand have  not  time  to  go  to  confession,  let  them  at  least  do  so 
in  desire.  Surround  yourself  with  good  advisers.  Choose  for 
your  officers  brave  men,  as  faithful  and  conscientious  as  you  can 
find,  for  it  is  good  officers  who  make  good  soldiers.  Be  on  your 
guard  against  treason  both  within  and  without ;  and  the  first  thing, 
morning  and  evening,  offer  yourselves  to  our  sweet  Mother  Mary, 
begging  her  to  be  your  advocate  and  defence,  and  to  let  no  treason 
harm  you,  for  the  love  of  her  dear  Son.     Courage  then  in  Christ 
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Jesus  !  Always  have  His  Hlood  present  to  your  minds  !  Fight 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  think  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  cries  for  you  in  the  presence  of  God.  Be  grateful  for  the 
benefits  you  have  received  from  Him  and  from  the  glorious  knight, 
St.  Oeorge,  whose  name  you  bear,  and  who  will  guard  and  defend 
you  till  death  !  We,  on  our  part,  will  do  as  Moses  did  :  whilst  the 
people  fought,  Moses  prayed,  and  whilst  he  prayed,  the  people 
triumphed  over  their  enemies — we  will  do  the  same.^  Be  pleased 
to  read  this  yourself,  and  also  to  the  Captains."     (Letter  219.) 

It  has  been  said  above  that  this  letter  was  one  of  four,  written 
or  dictated  by  Catherine  on  the  same  day.  The  other  three  were 
addressed  to  the  Roman  Magistrates,  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
to  King  Charles  of  France.  This  last-named  epistle  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  her  compositions  ;  and  to  explain  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  written,  we  must  retrace  our  history  a  little,  and 
see  what  success  had  attended  Raymund  of  Capua  after  his 
departure  from  Rome.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  galleys  of  the 
Schismatics  and  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  which  scoured  the  seas 
with  the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  envoys  who  might  be  sent  by 
Urban  to  the  King  of  France,  he  managed  to  get  safely  to  Genoa, 
stopping  on  his  way  at  Pisa,  where  he  received  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement from  Catherine.  From  Genoa  he  got  as  far  as 
Ventimiglia,  where  he  was  warned  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  his  own 
Order  not  to  proceed  farther,  as  an  ambuscade  had  been  laid  for 
him  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  companions  did  actually  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
on  inquiry,  it  proved,  that  every  road  to  France  was  so  strictly 
guarded  by  troops,  as  to  exclude  all  hope  of  his  being  able  to  elude 
their  vigilance;  for  he  could  not  make  his  way  into  the  French 

^  The  last  paragraph  in  this  letter  is  quoted  by  Rinaldi,  in  proof  that  tlie 
victory  of  Marino  was  due  to  St.  Catherine's  prayers.  lie  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  written  a  whole  week  after  that  event.  Maimbourg, 
the  partisan  of  the  Schism,  takes  occasion  from  this  blunder  to  cast  discredit 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  altogether;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Saint  is 
not  referring  to  prayers  offered  before  the  battle  of  Marino,  but  to  those  with 
which  she  promises  to  help  Alberic  in  his  future  undertakings  in  defence  of 
the  Church. 
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dominions  witlKiUt  passing  through  Provence,  which  at  tliat  time 
was  sul)ji'ct  to  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  filled  with  her  spies  and 
cMiissarics.  In  this  perplexity  he  dtittrrniined  on  returning  to 
( Icnoa  ;  whence  he  wrote  to  Urban,  stating  the  facts,  and  asking  for 
further  instructions.  He  also  sent  a  letter  to  Catherine,  relating 
his  adventures,  and  lejoicing  with  great  simplicity  over  his  late 
providential  escape,  l^'rom  Urban  lu:  received  a  command  to 
remain  where  he  was  for  the  present,  and  use  his  elocjuence  to 
keep  the  people  of  Genoa  from  joining  the  Schism;  but  Catherine's 
reply  was  not  precisely  a  congratulation.  Had  he  been  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Schismatics,  or  cast  into  a  dungeon,  she  would  have 
rejoiced  over  him  with  holy  exultation.  But  that  he,  a  man,  the 
Envoy  of  the  Christ  on  earth,  should  have  cared  for  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  turned  his  steps  backward  in  order  to  save  it  t 
and  most  of  all,  that  he  should  have  rejoiced,  and  asked  her  to 
rejoice  with  him  over  his  escape,  was  more  than  she  could  endure 
or  understand  ;  and  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  poor  Father, 
which  must  have  greatly  qualified  his  satisfaction.  "God,"  she 
says,  "  has  desired  to  make  you  know  your  imperfection,  and  to 
show  you  that  you  were  a  child  at  the  breast,  and  not  a  man  who 
feeds  on  bread ;  for  if  you  had  had  teeth  with  which  to  eat  that 
bread.  He  would  have  given  it  to  you,  as  He  did  to  your  companion. 
But  you  were  not  found  worthy  of  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle,  so 
you  were  put  aside  like  a  child  ;  you  fled  of  your  own  accord,  and 
now  you  rejoice  at  the  escape  which  God  has  granted  to  your  weak- 
ness. Oh,  my  poor  Father  I  what  a  happiness  it  would  have  been 
for  your  soul,  and  for  mine  also,  if  with  your  blood  you  had  con- 
solidated but  one  stone  of  the  Holy  Church  !  Truly  we  have 
reason  to  groan  and  lament  that  our  want  of  virtue  has  deprived  us 
of  such  a  grace  !  Ah,  let  us  lose  our  milk  teeth,  and  try  to  get  the 
good  strong  teeth  of  hatred  and  of  love."     (Letter  loo.) 

In  his  reply  Raymund  seems  to  have  urged  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  journey  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
detection ;  but  Catherine  could  not  accept  the  excuse.  "  If  you 
could  not  pursue  your  way  walking,"  she  says,  "  you  should  have 
crawled  on  hands  and  feet ;  if  you  could  not  travel  as  a  friar  you 
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should  have  done  so  as  a  pilgrim  ;  it'  y(m  had  lU)  money,  you 
should  have  begged  your  way."     (Letter  loi.) 

The  failure  of  Raymund's  attempt  for  a  moment  suggested  the 
thought  that  Catherine  herself  should  undertake  the  journey  to 
l*aris.  Many  things  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  gain  a  favourable  hearing  from  Charles  and  his 
councillors.  She  had  already  been  invited  to  his  Court ;  and 
her  words  to  him  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  using  her 
influence  to  carry  out  a  policy  to  which  he  was  strongly  opposed, 
had  been  received  with  respect  and  favour.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  professed  himself  her  firm  friend  and  disciple,  and  as  to  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  on  the  journey  on  the  part  of  the 
Schismatics  and  their  Neapolitan  allies,  it  is  perhaps  the  truest 
statement  to  say  that  they  attracted  rather  than  dismayed  her. 
The  chance  they  offered  her  of  steeping  her  while  robe  in  the 
blood  of  martyrdom  was  in  her  eyes  the  most  glorious  privilege 
to  which  any  mortal  could  aspire,  and  she  therefore  cheerfully 
placed  herself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  this  project. 
Probably  Urban  felt  her  presence  necessary  to  him,  but  however 
it  was,  Catherine  submitted  with  her  usual  self-abandonment,  and 
set  herself  to  supply  by  writing  what  she  was  unable  to  say  by  word 
of  mouth.  She  therefore  addressed  to  King  Charles  the  letter  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  has  drawn  from  Papirio  Mas- 
sonio  an  eloquent  word  of  admiration. ^ 

The  letter  is  of  great  length,  and  we  shall  give  but  a  summary 
of  its  contents.  She  endeavours  to  show  first  how  self-love  is 
the  real  root  of  injustice,  and  the'  cause  why  men  in  power  who 
seek  human  interests  persecute  the  Church.  She  expresses  her 
wonder  how  a  prince  so  renowned  for  his  Catholic  piety  could 
have  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  false  councillors  in  a  matter 
of  such  grave  importance.  Then  she  sets  before  him  the  chain 
of  arguments  which  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  election  of  Urban  had  been  true  and  valid.     The  ground  on 

^  Nihil gravius,  nihil  elegantiiis,  aiit  concipi  aninio,  aut  scribi  ab  ullo  illius 
temporis  viro  certe potiiisset  [Annal  ad.  1378  :  Lib,  4). 
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which  tlicy  prctciKhd  to  (all  ii  invahdwas  that  it  had  been  made 
out  of  fear,  lint  the  |)tTS()ii  whom,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
lh(7  liad  [)ut  loilh  to  the  people  as  having  been  electitd  was  the 
(!ar(hMal  of  St.  I'eter's,  who  hiniseU  declared  that  Urban  had 
been  lawfully  elected.  Then  for  five  months  afterwards  they  con- 
firmed their  election  by  repeated  public  acts.  'Ihey  announced 
the  elevation  of  Urban  to  the  Sovereigns;  they  did  him  homage; 
they  crowned  him,  and  asked  favours  of  him.  If  they  did  all 
this,  knowing  that  he  was  not  really  Pope,  they  convicted  them 
selves  of  a  prodigious  crime.  "  How!  they,  the  columns  of  the 
Church,  they  who  are  established  to  spread  the  faith;  //icy,  out 
of  fear  of  temporal  death  to  drag  us  with  them  to  death  eternal ! 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  acknowledged  him  as  true  Pope  until 
he  began  to  reprove  their  vices.  As  soon  as  he  showed  that  he 
was  resolved  to  correct  scandalous  abuses,  they  revolted  and 
became  renegades.  If  I  speak  thus  of  them,"  she  continues,  ^*  I 
speak  not  against  their  persons,  but  against  the  Schism  which 
they  have  brought  into  the  world ;  against  their  cruelty  to  their 
own  poor  souls  and  the  souls  of  those  who  will  perish  by  their 
means.  Had  they  feared  God,  Pope  Urban  might  have  done 
more  than  he  did  do,  and  they  would  have  borne  it  patiently, 
and  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have  rebelled  against 
him.  And  you  may  see  that  all  the  true  servants  of  God  remain 
obedient  to  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
Call  such  persons  to  your  councils  to  explain  the  truth  to  you 
and  enlighten  your  ignorance.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  moved  by 
temporal  interests ;  if  you  do,  the  result  will  be  more  fatal  to  you 
than  to  any  one  else.  Have  compassion  on  the  many  souls 
whom  you  are  delivering  up  to  error.  Yet  if  you  desire,  you 
need  not  be  deceived,  for  you  have  near  you  the  fountain  of 
science ;  ^  have  recourse  to  it,  and  you  know  what  will  become  of 
your  kingdom  if  you  consult  conscientious  men,  free  from  servile 
fear,  and  caring  only  for  the  truth.  Oh,  my  dear  Father,  enter 
into  yourself;  you  must  die,  and  you  know  not  how  soon,'^  think 

^  The  University  of  Paris. 

"  Charles,^  in  fact,  died  the  next  year,  protesting  on  his  deathbed  that  he 
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only  of  (iod  and  the  truth,  not  of  private  passion  or  national 
interests.  Hefore  God  there  is  no  distinction  of  nations,  for  we 
all  came  forth  from  the  same  thought ;  we  were  all  created  in 
His  image  and  likeness,  and  were  all  redeemed  in  the  Precious 
Blood  of  His  Son.  l^ardon  me  if  I  have  said  too  much  ;  I  would 
far  rather  speak  than  write  to  you,  for  the  love  that  I  have  of 
your  salvation."     (Letter  187.) 

Charles  was  probably  never  suffered  to  receive  this  letter. 
Almost  as  the  Saint  was  writing  it,  the  Royal  Brief  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  requiring  them  to  consider  and  decide 
on  the  claims  of  the  rival  Pontiffs  in  terms  that  could  hardly  be 
interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than  a  command  to  give  their 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  Antipope.  The  too  facile  instruments  of 
the  royal  will  knew  well  what  was  expected  of  them.  The  College 
of  the  Sorbonne  indeed  had  already  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Urban,  but  on  the  30th  of  May,  pressed  by  fresh  letters  from  the 
king,  the  majority  declared  that  Clement  VII.  was  to  be  accepted 
as  true  and  lawful  Pontiff;  the  English  "nation"  in  the  Uni- 
versity, to  their  eternal  honour,  withholding  all  part  in  the  trans- 
action. Had  the  decision  been  unanimous,  which  it  was  far  from 
being,  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  University  was  not  a 
tribunal  that  could  dictate  laws  to  the  Church.  But  at  that 
period  immense  weight  attached  to  its  decisions ;  and  from  the 
miserable  day  when  this  decree  was  promulgated,  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  accomplished. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  Charles  from  the  first  firmly 
opposed  the  rebellious  Cardinals,  their  scheme  would  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  His  vacillation  in  the  first  instance,  followed 
by  his  actual  adherence  to  their  party,  gave  them  the  most 
formidable  support ;  and  hence,  by  most  writers,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  actual  author  of  the 
Schism.  In  any  case,  this  defection  was  so  serious  a  blow  to  the 
cause  of  Urban,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  seek  among 

had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Clement  through  the  advice  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
that  in  case  he  were  mistaken,  he  desired  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Universal  Church,  as  expressed  by  a  general  Council. 
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the  other  Christian  princes  for  some  who  would  support  his 
claims.  There  was  one  tlien  reigning  who  seemed  l>y  his  <  hival- 
rous  character  and  tried  devotion  to  he  eminently  fitted  for  heing 
chosen  as  the  champion  of  the  I'aith.  This  was  Louis,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  great  grandson  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  Thus  he  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  was  brother  to  that  Andrew  of 
Hungary,  the  first  husband  of  Joanna,  whom  she  had  caused  to 
be  smothered  in  the  Castle  dell'  U(no  ;  while  his  cousin  Charles 
Durazzo  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the 
Queen  and  the  States  General ;  though  since  then  she  had  given 
her  preference  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  By  his  wisdom  and  valour 
Louis  had  earned  the  surname  of  the  Great :  he  had  been 
victorious  against  the  Tartars  and  other  enemies  of  the  faith,  and 
had  received  from  Pope  Innocent  VL  the  title  of  "Gonfalonier 
of  Holy  Church."  The  Schismatic  Cardinals  had  made  every 
effort  to  gain  him  over  to  their  side,  but  without  success ;  he 
would  never  depart  from  the  obedience  of  Urban,  and  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Schism  had  greatly  exerted  himself  to  stop  its 
further  progress.  To  him  Urban  naturally  turned  for  help.  The 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  still  hanging  suspended  over 
the  head  of  Joanna  of  Naples  ;  should  she  by  her  obstinacy  incur 
that  sentence  she  would  forfeit  her  kingdom,  which  was  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See ;  and  Urban  proposed  to  invest  Prince  Charles  at 
once  with  the  royal  dignity,  and  invited  both  him  and  his  cousin 
King  Louis  to  come  into  Italy  and  act  in  defence  of  the  Church. 
Catherine  likewise  wrote  to  both  these  princes ;  and  whilst 
soliciting  their  support,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  seems  to 
deprecate  extreme  measures,  and  clings  to  the  lingering  hope  that 
even  yet  Joanna  may  be  spared.  "  Much  good,"  she  says,  writing 
to  the  King,  "will  result  from  your  coming  hither;  perhaps  eve?i 
the  truth  will  triumph  without  the  necessity  of  using  hu?nan  force, 
and  this  poor  queen  may  be  delivered  fro7n  her  obstinacy  either  by 
fear  or  love.  You  well  know  how  she  has  been  spared  by  the 
Christ  on  earth,  who  was  unwilling  to  deprive  her  actually  of 
what  by  her  conduct  she  had  forfeited ;  he  awaited  her  repent- 
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ance,  and  that  out  of  consideration  for  you."  (Letter  188.)  To 
Charles  Uurazzo  she  also  writes  inviting  him  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Church,  as  was  becoming  one  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  St.  Louis  ;  but  she  makes  no  allusion  to  the  proposal 
for  investing  him  with  the  forfeited  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  yet  ho[)ed  by  her  influence  with  Urban,  and  by  fresh 
appeals  to  Joanna,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  a  warlike 
invasion. 

In  the  meanwhile  that  princess  was  far  from  evincing  any  signs 
of  repentance  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  acting  as  the  open  partisan 
and  protector  of  the  Antipoi)e.  After  the  defeat  of  his  trooi)S  at 
Marino,  Clement  felt  himself  no  longer  safe  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  military 
spirit  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
Castle  of  Spelonca  half  crazed  with  terror.  Joanna  received  him 
with  a  great  display  of  respect,  and  conducted  him  to  her  famous 
Castle  deir  Uovo,  causing  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  in  the  sea, 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  to  disembark  from  his  galley.  He  was 
treated  with  royal  pomp,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  queen 
and  her  brilliant  court ;  and  amid  a  series  of  splendid  and  costly 
festivities,  consoled  himself  as  well  as  he  might  for  his  late 
disaster. 

But  the  Neapolitan  people  were  far  from  sharing  the  sentiments 
of  their  sovereign.  They  clung  to  the  obedience  of  Urban, 
venerating  him  as  true  Pope,  and  loving  him  as  their  own  fellow- 
countryman  ;  and  they  regarded  the  honours  shown  his  rival  as 
nothing  short  of  sacrilegious.  Andrea  Ravignano,  one  of  the 
queen's  courtiers,  hearing  an  artisan  giving  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  no  measured  terms,  commanded  him  to  be  silent,  and  his 
command  not  being  attended  to,  he  had  the  base  cowardice  to 
ride  down  the  poor  fellow,  and  strike  out  one  of  his  eyes.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  people  to  rise ;  they  assembled  in  crowds, 
shouting,  "  Long  live  Pope  Urban  !  "  and  in  a  few  hours  Naples 
was  in  their  hands.  The  Archbishop  appointed  by  Urban,  who 
had  been  thrust  out  of  his  see,  was  brought  back  in  triumph,  and 
the  schismatic  intruder  chased  out  of  the  city.     Clement,  terrified 
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at  so  uncxiH!('li'(l  a  slorin,  ai^iiiii  took  flij^lu,  and  hurried  fjrst  to 
(iacta,  and  thciict:  to  the  shon-s  of  I'rovcncL* ;  wIk-'h;  cstahlisliin^ 
liitnsoir  at  Avignon  witli  the  ('ardinals  of  his  party,  lie  fi-lt  at  last  in 
safety,  and  did  not  a^;ain  return  to  Italy. 

The  revolt  of  the  Nea[)olitans  seemed  to  cause  a  momentary 
hesitation  in  ihc  mind  of  the  unhai)py  Joanna.  Civil  war  had 
broken  out  in  lur  dominions,  ixud  tliere  were  plenty  of  ambitious 
and  unscru[)ul()us  [)rinces  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage 
ofsueh  a  crisis  to  possess  themselves  of  the  territories  of  an  heir- 
less ([ueen.  In  her  doubts  and  fears  her  thoughts  turned  towards 
Catherine,  to  whom  she  addressed  .several  letters,  assuring  her  that 
"  the  words  of  a  Saint  had  not  been  lost  on  her,  and  that  now  she 
clearly  recognised  Url^an  to  be  the  lawful  Pope."  To  satisfy  her 
revolted  subjects  whose  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  it  was  impossible 
to  tamper  with,  she  even  despatched  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  negotiate  her  reconciliation,  and  everywhere  circulated  the 
report  that  she  had  separated  from  the  party  of  the  Antipope. 
Catherine's  singular  interest  in  this  princess  made  her  receive 
the  intelligence  of  her  retractation  with  extraordinary  joy.  She 
wrote  to  some  of  her  disciples,  bidding  them  rejoice  with  her, 
because  "  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  at  last  softened,  and  God  was 
working  admirable  things  in  her  regard."  And  with  the  view  of 
confirming  her  in  her  good  resolutions  she  despatched  to  Naples 
two  of  her  most  trustworthy  disciples,  the  Abbot  Lisolo  and  Neri 
di  Landoccio,  who  seem  to  have  reached  their  destination  in  the 
August  of  1379. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Joanna's  submission  had 
been  feigned.  With  the  detestable  bad  faith  which  marked  her 
character,  she  had  only  sought  to  gain  time,  while  her  husband 
Otho  was  collecting  a  body  of  German  troops  in  order  to  quell 
the  insurgents.  She  had  equally  deceived  the  Pope  and  her 
own  subjects ;  and  so  soon  as  she  believed  herself  secure  against 
insurrection  she  threw  off  the  mask,  recalled  her  ambassadors 
from  Rome,  where  Urban  had  given  them  the  most  gracious 
reception,  and  again  declared  herself  the  partisan  of  Clement. 
Catherine  saw  with  profound  sorrow  that  she  could  no  longer 
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interfere  to  save  the  unhappy  (iueen  from  the  fate  which  she  so 
hUndly  courted,  yet  she  could  not  abandon  her  without  a  last 
parting  wunl.      In  this  subhrne   letter  Catherine's  entire  heart 
ap[)cars  unveiled.     She  is  pleading  with  the  queen  for  her  c^wn 
soul ;  and  not  for  her  own  soul  only,  but  for  her  subjects,  on 
whom  her  persistence  in  rebellion  would  entail  all  the  horrors  of 
a  bloody  war.     There  is  not  a  word  of  bitterness  or  reproach  in 
the  whole  letter;  she  still  gives  her  the  sweet  name  of  mother, 
and  reminds  her  of  the  many  years  during  which  she  had  governed 
her  people  wisely.     "  \{  you  care  not  for  your  own  salvation,"  she 
says,  "think  of  them  who  have  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  peace 
under  your  wise  rule,  and  who  are  now  miserably  divided,  making 
war  on  each  other,  and  tearing  each  other  like  wild  beasts.     Does 
it  not  break  your  heart  to  see  such  divisions  ?     One  holds  for  the 
White  Rose,  and  another  for  the  Red,^  one  for  the  truth,  and  the 
other  for  falsehood  :  yet  all  were  created  alike  by  the  unspotted 
Rose  of  God's  Eternal  Will,  and  all  were  regenerated  to  grace  in 
the  Red  Rose  of  the  Blood  of  Christ.     Neither  you  nor  any  one 
else  can  give  them  those  two  glorious  Roses ;  none  can  do  that 
but  our  Mother  the  Holy  Church  and  he  who  holds  the  keys  of 
the  Blood ;  how  then  can  you  consent  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  you  cannot  give  them  ?     The  second  fault  you  committed 
after  your  repentance  was  worse  than  the  first,  for  you  had  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  and  your  error,  and  you  had  sought  as  an  obedient 
daughter  the  mercy  and  pardon  of  your  Father ;  and  after  that 
you  did  even  worse  than  before.     Is  it  that  your  heart  was  not 
sincere,  and  that  you  only  dissimulated?  for  I  received  a  letter 
from  you  in  which  you  confessed  that  Pope  Urban  was  truly  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  that  you  desired  to  submit  to  him.     Oh, 
for  the  love  of  God,  confess  your  fault  sincerely;  for  confession 
to  be  good  must  be  accompanied  with  contrition  and  satisfaction. 

^  The  ^Yhite  and  Red  Roses  were  the  symbols  of  the  Urbanists  and 
Clementists  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it  is  supposed  that  from  thence 
these  same  symbols  were  carried  into  England  by  some  of  Hawkwood's  fol- 
lowers, and  adopted  in  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  so  soon  afterwards  in 
that  country. 
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Where  is  the  Imth  that  should  always  Ik-  found  (Jii  ihc  lips  ol  a 
( JUL'CM  ?  Ilrr  word  should  he  as  sure  and  trustworthy  as  the 
C'lospcl,  and  when  she  has  made  a  pruniisc  io  (jod,  she  should 
not  change."  'I'lun  she  assuns  her  that  the  Pope  is  even  yet 
desirous  to  spart;  her  and  treat  her  with  indulgence;  she  reminds 
her  that  she  is  no  longer  young,  and  that  the  world  therefore 
must  soon  pass  away ;  that  death  is  not  far  off,  and  what  kind  of 
death  ?  "  l>e  not  cruel  to  yourself,  lest  at  the  last  moment  you 
hear  the  terrible  words,  *  Thou  hast  not  remembered  Me  in  life, 
and  in  death  I  will  not  remember  thei' ;  thou  didst  not  answer  to 
My  call  when  there  was  yet  time,  and  now  the  time  is  past,  and 
no  hope  remains.'  "     (Letter  318.) 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  in  fact  pronounced 
against  Joanna,  though  not  until  the  early  part  of  1 380,  a  very  short 
time  before  the  death  of  the  Saint.  Catherine's  charitable  advo- 
cacy, and  Urban's  own  desire  to  give  her  every  chance  of  repent- 
ance, delayed  the  stroke  of  justice  until,  in  the  solemn  words  above 
quoted,  "  no  hope  remained."  Nor  was  it  even  then  pronounced 
until  Joanna  had  actually  conspired  against  the  life  of  Urban,  and 
despatched  Rinaldo  Orsini  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  to  seize  his  person.  Raymund  speaks  of  this  in  the  Legend, 
and  informs  us  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Queen's  emissaries  on  all  the  unoffending  inhabitants  who 
fell  into  their  hands.  Some  were  fastened  to  trees,  and  left  there 
to  perish  by  famine ;  others  loaded  with  chains  and  carried 
captives  to  the  camp,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  ransom. ^  These 
facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
relations  of  Naples  with  the  Holy  See,  before  we  can  estimate  the 
act  by  which  Urban  finally  declared  the  queen  to  have  forfeited 
her  kingdom,  and  bestowed  it  on  Charles  Durazzo.  The  history 
of  his  expedition  against  Naples  does  not  properly  belong  to  our 
present  subject,  for  it  took  place  two  years  after  Catherine's  death, 
and  is  only  here  alluded  to  as  displaying  the  fulfilment  of  those 

^  Leg.,  Part  3,  ch.  v.  Raymund  says  that  many  of  those  thus  tortured 
obtained  their  deliverance  in  a  miraculous  manner  after  invoking  the  aid  of 
St.  Catherine. 
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repeated  waruings  which  she  had  urged  on  Joanna  as  to  the 
terrible  fate  wliich  most  surely  awaited  lier,  unless  she  repented 
while  there  was  yet  time.  Charles  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
hy  the  pcO[)le  of  Naples,  and  found  himself  master  of  the  kingdom 
almost  without  a  blow,  Joaiuia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, who,  as  a  stern  act  of  justice,  became  the  avenger  of  his 
cousin's  nmrder ;  and  in  the  very  Castle  dell'  Uov(j,  where  that 
crime  had  been  committed,  the  guilty  and  unhappy  princess 
suffered  the  same  ignominious  death. 


CHAPTKI>:    IV 
England    and    the    Schism,    1378   1379 

W*"  E  have  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter  a  brief  notice  of 
the  part  taken  by  our  own  country  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Schism,  which  is  not  without  some  points  of  special  interest,  as 
connected,  in  a  certain  way,  with  the  history  of  St.  Catherine  : 
and  we  shall  set  these  facts  before  the  reader  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  because  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  on  this  occasion 
at  least,  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  clergy  of  England, 
act  ed  with  a  good  faith  and  clear-sighted  justice  which  even  in 
Catholic  times  did  not  always  distinguish  our  national  dealings 
with  the  Apostolic  See. 

The  Bull  in  which  Pope  Urban  announced  to  the  sovereign 
and  clergy  of  England  his  election  (which  he  calls  conwiuiiis  et 
CO  near s  ekctio)  is  dated  April  19th,  1378.  Various  documents  in 
exercise  of  his  authority  were  issued  by  him  during  the  following 
month,  and  are  to  be  found  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
AVilkins'  Concilia.  On  the  9th  of  August  in  the  same  year  the 
Encyclical  letter  addressed  to  the  faithful  by  the  rebellious 
Cardinals  was  received  in  England,  declaring  that  they  had 
elected  Urban  "  to  avoid  peril  of  death,  which  was  imminent  by 
reason  of  the  fury  of  the  people.''  In  the  following  October  a 
Parliament  was  held  at  Gloucester,  to  which  there  came  envoys 
from  the  Pope,  declaring  the  great  straits  he  was  in,  and  the 
injuries  he  was  suffering  from  the  apostate  Cardinals,  and  be- 
seeching the  king  and  lords  of  England  to  succour  him.  There 
likewise  came  thither  other  envoys  from  the  Cardinals,  bearing 
letters  sealed  with  ten  seals ;  making  strong  allegations  on  their 
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side,  and  also  petitioning  for  succour.  "  liy  the  favour  of  God 
who  disposes  all  things  justly,"  says  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  "  the 
apostate  envoys  were  refused  admittance,  and  the  Papal  envoys 
were  received,  and  aid  promised  to  the  I'ope  in  due  time.  Then 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  considering  the  falsehoods  made 
public  through  the  writings  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  manifest 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
took  up  this  theme,  'There  shall  be  one  Shepherd'  (Ezech. 
xxxvii.  24),  and  he  so  clearly  declared  their  error  to  the  people 
as  evidenced  by  their  own  words,  that  their  malice  became  evident 
to  all,  and  their  execrable  crime  unveiled."  ^ 

Meanwhile  a  reply  was  despatched  to  the  Cardinals  written 
in  the  king's  name,  and  equally  decisive  in  its  terms.  It  runs  as 
follows :  - 

*'  Richard,  King  of  England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  &c.,  to  such 
Cardinals  :  not  as  you  write  to  us,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  Cardinals 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  but  rather  by  the  Divine  malediction 
thundering  over  you,  who  as  ravenous  wolves  are  attacking  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ,  and  as  crafty  foxes  who  desire  to  destroy 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  foolish  tenor  of  your 
letters,  which  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemy  you  have  rashly 
addressed  to  each  and  all  of  the  provinces  of  Christendom, 
wounding  thereby  our  inmost  souls,  has  in  no  way  injured  our 
faith ;  but  has  filled  us  with  sorrow  of  heart  at  so  horrible  a 
scandal,  newly  raised  in  the  Church  of  God.  But  woe  to  you  by 
whom  this  scandal  has  been  brought  about !  For  the  face  of  our 
Mother  the  Church  has  become  pale ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
pallor,  caused  by  trouble,  is  owing  to  your  crime,  a  crime  unheard 
of  in  all  past  ages.  For  you  who  were  regarded  as  the  teachers 
of  the  law,  have  not  shown  yourselves  the  true  servants  of  God, 
but  sacrilegious  men.     The  blush  of  your  shame  is  spread  abroad, 

1  Chronicon  Anglue,  by  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  p.  212. 

2  Walsingham,  in  Richard  II. ,  1378,  quoted  by  Pinaldi.  The  whole  letter 
(which  we  have  given  abridged)  is  also  printed  by  Baluze  [Vit(£  Paparum 
Avenionensitim,  Tom.  i.,  p.  554),  but  with  the  error  of  substituting  for  the 
name  Richard  that  of  Edward  who  had  died  a  year  previously. 
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whilst  the  viry  coiilincs  of  Christendom  arc  set  on  fire  by  your 
scandalous  acts.  Oli,  tliat  uiiliappy  and  deterstahlc  amhilion  of 
yours,  which  seeks  to  rend  the  seamless  garment  of  the  I/)rd, 
which  has  not  fallen  by  lot  to  your  dis[)osal  ;  and  to  part  that 
which  suffers  no  division,  but  rather  rejoices  in  unity  !  Wicked 
servants  !  You  shall  be  judged  out  of  your  own  mouths  !  For 
you  have  declared  to  us  by  your  letters  the  manner  in  which  the 
recent  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  celebrated;  saying 
that  a  lawless  multitude  of  armed  men  surrounded  your  conclave, 
uttering  terrible  and  deadly  threats  against  you  unless  you  elected 
an  Italian  or  a  Roman ;  but  not  limiting  you  to  any  person 
whom  they  compelled  you  to  elect.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
the  person  whom  you  yourselves  grant  that  you  elected,  was 
elected  freely  and  not  under  compulsion.  And  we  therefore 
firmly  hold,  and  will  hold,  that  his  election  was,  and  is  rightly 
and  canonically  celebrated ;  and  we  firmly  adhere  to  him  who 
was  thus  elected,  enthroned,  and  crowned,  as  to  the  true  Head 
of  Holy  Church,  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  true  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth  ;  and  we  humbly  promise  to  obey  his  words 
and  admonitions.  And  we  detest  your  pernicious  rebellion  and 
sacrilegious  and  heretical  contumacy,  which  led  many  to  follow 
your  damnable  example  and  share  your  disgrace ;  for  whereas 
you  were  placed  in  the  battle-array  of  the  Church,  as  warriors 
and  champions  of  the  orthodox  Christian  faith  and  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church,  wearing  red  hats  upon  your  heads  in  token  of  the 
constancy  and  boldness  wherewith  you  ought  fearlessly  to  fight 
for  justice  even  unto  death,  how  has  the  fear  of  death  so  suddenly 
come  upon  you  and  conquered  you,  as  that  you  should  suffer 
justice  to  perish  ?  How  is  it  that  you  who  call  yourselves  pillars 
of  the  Church  are  become  infirm  and  weak,  so  that  you  cannot 
support  the  roof  and  prevent  it  from  falling  ?  .  .  .  For  the  rest, 
let  not  your  foolish  blindness  and  blind  folly  imagine  that  those 
words  in  your  letters  which  seem  to  savour  of  piety  and  zeal  for 
the  house  of  God  will  move  or  persuade  us  in  any  way  to  take 
part  with  you.  We  have  sufficiently  understood  that  those  words 
are  seasoned  with  the  leaven  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.     You 

VOL,  II.  .  N 
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name  to  us  the  place  which  yuu  have  chosen  as  suitable  for  your 
crime,  clearly  showing  that  ycju  have  left  the  true  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  have  btcome  mtmber^  of  the  devils 

Rinaldi,  who  c|uotes  this  letter  from  Walsingham,  observes  that 
"the  Knglish  burnt  with  pious  zeal  against  the  traitors  to  the 
Church,  the  justice  of  Urban's  election  being  made  evident  to 
them  by  clear  proofs,  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  of  the 
Schismatics y  which  we  adduce  from  their  own  records ^  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  a  document  which  we  shall  (juote,  in  spite  of  its 
length,  as  it  furnishes  a  notable  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Reasons  of  the  En<^iish. 

1.  Because  the  Romans  did  not  press  the  Cardinals  to  elect 
any  person  in  particular  ;  they  demanded  only  what  was  reason- 
able— that  a  Roman  or  an  Italian  should  be  given  them.  There- 
fore, as  regarded  the  person  to  be  elected  the  Cardinals  were  free. 
Having  then  elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  whom  the  Romans 
had  not  demanded^  it  is  clear  that  they  elected  him  freely.  He  is 
then  Pope.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  the  Cardinals  were  not 
forced  by  the  Romans  to  elect  any  one  in  particular,  for  they 
demanded  no  one  in  particular.  They  elected  Bartholomew  of 
Bari,  therefore  they  elected  him  freely ;  they  were  constrained 
as  to  the  nation,  but  not  as  to  the  person,  of  him  who  was  to  be 
elected. 

2.  Because  the  Archbishop  refused  earnestly  to  accept  the 
Papal  dignity,  and  only  accepted  it  at  last  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cardinals.  Since  then  they  prayed  him  to  accept  it,  they  did 
not  elect  him  unwillingly  ;  therefore  they  elected  him  freely.  He 
is  then  Pope. 

3.  Because  according  to  the  relation  of  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  masters  in  theology,  and  other  doctors  then  in  Rome, 
the  English  have  learnt  that  even  before  entering  the  conclave 
they  unanimously  named  him  Pope,  not  having  been  able  to 
agree  on  any  of  the  Cardinals. 
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.\.  And  l)ccause,  after  lluy  had  ciUltccI  the  conclave,  they 
made  a  ////A'  cKclion  of  him,  in  imhr  that  lljerc  might  he  no 
doubt  on  thi;  mailer.      His  election  was  tlicrefore  perfectly  free. 

5.  Hecause  tlu-y  also  freely  crowned  him,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  the  Cardinals  who  were  out  of  the  city  returned  to 
be  present  at  his  coronation. 

6.  liecause,  moreover,  ihc  Cardinals  remained  in  i)ea(  e  with 
him  for  several  nionlhs,  received  Holy  Communion  from  his 
hands,  and  asked  iiim  for  benefices  and  other  favours  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  done  this  if  they  had  known  he  was  not  Vo[)c.  He  there- 
fore is  so  truly. 

7.  Because  the  Roman  populace  did  not  certainly  force  the 
Cardinals  to  write  letters  commendatory  of  the  said  Archbishoj). 
Those  which  they  wrote  and  sent  to  the  princes  and  great  person- 
ages, to  announce  that  he  had  been  elected  Pope,  and  to  declare 
his  praises,  were  written  freely.     Therefore  he  is  truly  Pope. 

8.  Because,  for  no  earthly  reason  ought  the  Cardinals  to 
deceive  the  Church  of  God.  Now,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  true  :  either  the  Cardinals  knew  that  Bartholomew  Prignano 
was  Pope,  or  they  knew  that  he  was  not.  If  the  first  be  true, 
we  have  proved  our  point ;  if  the  second,  they  have  deceived  the 
whole  Church  of  God.  The  consequence  is  manifest ;  for  there 
is  no  fear  that  can  compel  a  man  of  constancy  to  sin  mortally. 
But  to  deceive  the  Holy  Church  of  God  is  to  sin  mortally. 
Therefore,  they  are  no  longer  worthy  of  credit. 

9.  Because  the  Grand  Penitentiary  sealed  the  letters  of  his 
tribunal  with  his  seal,  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Given  at  Rome, 
in  the  first  year  of  Pope  Urban  VI."  He  has  thus  given  evidence 
with  all  possible  authority  that  Urban  is  Pope. 

10.  Because  the  Cardinal  electors  wrote  unanimously  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  King  of  England  that  they  had  elected  the 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  saying,  "  We  elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari, 
only  we  did  it  out  of  fear."  Then  they  did  elect  him.  Now  such 
fear  would  not  vitiate  their  election,  because  it  was  not  impressed 
upon  them  with  a  view  to  their  electing  this  particular  person  for 
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whom  the  Romans  did  not  ask  :  for  no  one  can  be  forced  to  elect ; 
election  being  an  act  of  free  will  to  whic  li  no  man  can  be  forced  ;  ^ 
and  even  l)cforc  they  incurred  that  fear,  they  had  named  the 
Archbishop  as  the  person  they  intended  to  elect. 

I  I.  iiecause  the  Romans  did  not  demand  that  the  Cardinals 
should  affirm  by  their  own  seals,  and  by  their  public  acts,  that  the 
Archbishop  Bartholomew  was  Pope.  If  they  did  this,  they  did  it 
freely,  'therefore,  the  English  people  are  obliged  to  believe  him 
to  be  Pope. 

12.  Because  one  of  the  canons  says,  '*  If  any  one  be  elected 
Pope,  either  by  money,  or  by  a  military  or  popular  tumult,  7vith- 
out  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  c/er^^y^"  ^c.  If  therefore,  the 
consent  be  unanimous,  the  election  is  made,  even  though  there 
may  have  been  a  popular  or  military  tumult.  We  see  this  in  the 
case  of  (iregory  V.,  who  was  elected  Pope  at  the  instance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  acknowledged  to  be  duly  elected.  We  may 
equally  say  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  that,  even  though  there 
was  a  popular  tumult  at  the  time  of  his  election,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cardinals  to  his 
election. 

13.  Because,  moreover,  it  was  revealed  to  a  certain  holy  hermit 
of  England,  who  dwells  in  the  place  where  the  Brother  Hermits 
of  St.  Augustine  took  their  origin,  that  Bartholomew  of  Bari  ought 
to  be  received  as  Pope.  For  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  three  letters 
to  England,  urged  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  one  for  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  another  for  the  reformation  of  his  Order,  and  a 
third,  in  which  he  relates  that  whilst  he  was  celebrating  Mass  it 
was  shown  him  in  the  Sacred  Host  that  Bartholomew  of  Bari  was 
the  true  Pope ;  and  in  that  letter  he  exhorts  all  persons  whom 
his  letters  shall  reach,  to  hold  as  true  Pope  the  said  Bartholomew 

1  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be  that,  in  saying  ^ ^ 'We  elected  \.hQ  Archbishop 
of  Bari,"  the  Cardinals  had  unconsciously  committed  themselves.  For  they 
might  have  been  forced  to  name,  but  not  to  elect,  i.e.,  not  to  make  choice  of 
any  one,  which  is  an  interior  act  of  the  mind  to  which  they  could  not  be 
compelled.  Yet  in  saying  they  had  elected  him,  they  implied  that  they  had 
thus  made  choice  of  him. 
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of  Bari,  pulling  aside  all  doubts   according  U)   what   has   hcen 
divinely  rcvcaK^l  lo  him. 

14.  Because,  moreover,  the  (.(jmuHjn  pt(jplc  say  we  ought  lo 
believe  as  our  prelates,  the  Archbishops  and  liishops,  masters  in 
theology,  and  doctors  of  the  sacred  canons  inform  us.  But  these 
tell  us  that  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and  pain 
of  deprivation  of  ail  our  goods,  spiritual  and  temjjoral,  we  are 
bound  to  l)elieve  liarlholomevv  of  Dari  to  be  Pope.  Therefore  we 
hold  him  to  be  Pope.  Moreover  he  was  the  first  elected;  there- 
fore he  is  Pope. 

15.  Because,  if,  after  having  elected  him,  the  Cardinals  have 
now  separated  from  him,  it  is  said  to  be  for  three  causes.  First, 
because  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  to  show  him  justice,  and  not  unjustly  to  favour  the 
King  of  France  against  him.  Secondly,  because  he  desired  that 
each  Cardinal  should  restore  the  title  of  his  Cardinalate  to  Rome. 
Thirdly,  because  he  would  prevent  them  from  going  about  with 
excessive  pomp,  and  living  dissolutely,  irreligiously,  and  prodigally, 
as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  Moved,  therefore,  by  these  things, 
the  Cardinals  withdrew  themselves  from  so  much  holiness  and 
justice. 

16.  Because,  moreover,  it  is  commonly  said,  that  the  Antipope 
Clement  is  a  man  of  blood,  having  ordered  many  persons  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  made  himself  a  leader  of  armed  men.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  us  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  elected  Pope, 
according  to  the  22nd  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Paralipomenon 
wherein  it  is  said:  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  David, 
saying,  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  and  fought  many  battles  ; 
therefore  thou  canst  not  build  a  house  to  My  Name,  after 
shedding  so  much  blood."  ^ 

Rinaldi,  who  quotes  these  "  Reasons  "  at  length,  considers  it 
probable  that  the  last  five  were  added  somewhat  later  than  the 
rest.     If  we  take  the  first  eleven  and  consider  them  simply  in  the 

^  Rinaldi,  1378,  No.  51,  quoted  from  Tom.  i.  De  Schis.  p.  32.  Rohibacher 
has  cited  this  remarkable  document  (Vol.  xxi.  pp.  22,  23),  omitting,  however, 
four  of  the  "reasons,"  and  considerably  abridging  the  remainder. 
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light  of  a  logical  argument,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
their  force  and  lucidity.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  guided 
the  Knglish  councils  of  State  had  not  drawn  up  these  reasons 
without  thoroughly  and  accurately  ac(|uainting  themselves  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  transaction.  Rohrbacher  has  observed 
that  "  the  nation  whose  zeal  most  resembled  the  zeal  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  was  undoubtedly  England."  But  they  not 
only  resembled  her  by  their  zeal :  they  exactly  reproduced  her 
line  of  argument.  There  is  an  identity  in  the  very  language  used, 
and  the  points  taken  notice  of  in  this  State  document  of  England, 
and  in  the  letters  of  the  Saint  which,  to  say  the  least,  indicates 
some  conmion  source  of  information.  This  similarity  is  also 
observable  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Cardinals  by  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  England,  which  has  been  quoted  a  few  pages 
back,  in  which  we  fmd  the  expression  of  "  the  face  of  the  Church 
growing  pale,"  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  spoken  of  as  "  Christ,"  and 
the  Schismatics  as  *'  members  of  the  devil,"  all  which  terms 
recall,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  language  of  St.  Catherine. 

We  have  seen  her  addressing  her  closely-reasoned  arguments 
to  kings  and  princes,  magistrates  and  republics  ;  and  the  question 
suggests  itself,  did  she  despatch  any  such  letters  to  England,  and 
if  she  did,  may  they  not  have  had  their  influence,  as  in  other 
quarters,  so  also  in  the  English  Parliament  ?  The  inquiry  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  in  reply  we  are  able  to  affirm  positively 
that  such  a  letter  was  despatched  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Stephen  Maconi,  from  Siena,  to  Neri  di  Landoccio,  then  with  St. 
Catherine  in  Rome.  It  is  dated  June  22,  1379,  and  speaking  of 
certain  letters  which  he  has  asked  his  brother  secretary  to  send 
to  him,  he  says  :  "  That  was  the  third  letter ;  the  second  con- 
tained the  news  of  the  Emperor,  of  which  you  promised  to  send 
me  the  copy ;  but  I  never  had  it.  I  also  wrote  to  Richard  at 
Florence,  as  you  told  me ;  but  that  other  letter,  together  with  the 
copy  of  that  which  went  to  the  King  of  England^  I  have  never  had. 
You  tell  me  to  procure   it,  but  I  do  not  know  from  whom.''^ 

^  Lettere  dei  discepoli  di  Sta.  Caterina,  No.  13. 
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Many  researches  have  hcen  made  among  the  Kiiglisli  State  pai)crs 
witli  a  view  of  recovering  this  letter,  hut  hitherto  without  success, 
hut  the  fact  remains  tliat  St.  Callierinc  did  hold  communication 
witii  Richard  II.  or  his  councillors  at  this  momentous  crisis,  nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  who  attached  such  weight  to  the 
authority  of  an  anonymous  hermit  as  to  adduce  his  testimony 
before  the  Parliament  of  the  realm  in  support  of  their  arguments, 
should  not  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  words  of  one  who 
enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation  as  St.  Catherine.  But  the  hermit, 
if  anonymous  in  the  Parliamentary  document,  is  no  stranger  to 
us.  Our  readers  will  at  once  have  recognised  in  him  our  old 
friend  ¥.  William  Flete,  who  from  his  solitude  at  Lecceto  ("the 
place  where  the  Brother  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  took  their 
origin  ")  had  sent  his  letters  of  admonition  and  warning  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  whose  fame  for  learning  and  sanctity  had 
secured  from  them  so  respectful  a  hearing.  Here  then  is  the 
link  which  unites  this  page  in  our  national  history  with  the  story 
of  St.  Catherine.  Her  words,  and  those  of  her  most  devoted 
disciple,  were  heard  and  listened  to  in  the  Councils  of  England  : 
they  had  their  weight  in  keeping  the  English  steady  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  See  Apostolic ;  and  we  hold  it  as  indisputable,  that 
they  communicated  to  those  who  drew  up  this  remarkable 
document,  some  of  the  arguments  which  are  there  put  forth  in 
terms  identical  with  those  which  we  have  seen  used  by  St. 
Catherine  herself. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  "  Rationes  Anglicorum  "  are 
not  to  be  found  preserved  in  any  of  the  English  State  records, 
and  that  the  originals  exist  only  among  the  papers  of  the  Schis- 
matics. How  they  came  there  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain ;  for 
they  were  felt  to  be  so  forcible,  and  so  damaging  to  the  cause  of 
Clement,  that  the  best  French  legists  were  engaged  to  frame  a 
reply.  This  reply,  however,  was  an  utter  failure.  It  was  solely 
based  on  the  testimony  of  the  Cardinals,  and  thus  they  were 
brought  back  to  this  terrible  dilemma ;  these  Cardinals,  the  sole 
witnesses  that  Urban's  election  was  i?ivalid^  themselves,  for  five 
months,  by  act  and  deed  had  declared  it  valid  to  every  court 
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and  nation  in  Europe.  Could  such  witnesses  be  received  as 
worthy  of  credit  ? 

iiut  ttiough  we  do  not  find  the  "  Rationes  "  preserved  in  our 
State  records,  we  find  reference  made  to  them  in  one  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  realm.  We  shall  give  it  verbatim,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Rolls  of  l*arliament,  wherein  some  words  have  been  injured 
and  effaced  by  time. 

**  Item,  pur  ce  tj  nr'e  Sr  le  Roi  ad  entenduz  si  bien  par  certains 
Lettres  pateiites  nouvellement  venues,  de  certains  cardinalx  re- 
beulx  contre  nostre  seint  Pere  Urban  a  ore  Pape,  come  autrement 
par  cOe  fame,  q  division  et  discord  etoit  p  entre  nre  dit  seint 
Pere  et  les  ditz  Cardinalx,  lescjueux  s'afforcent  a  toute  leur  pouir 
a  deposer  nre  dit  seint  Pere  de  I'estat  de  Pape,  et  de  exciter  et 
comoever  par  leur  meins  vraies  sugestions  les  Rois,  Princes,  et 
le  poeple  Christien  encontre  lui  a  grant  peril  de  leurs  almes  et  a 
ires  mal  example :  notre  dit  Si^  le  Roi  fist  moustre  les  dees  Ires 
ax  Prelatz,  Seignrs,  et  autres  grantz  et  sages  esteantz  au  dit 
Parlement,  et  venes  et  entenduz  les  Lettres  avant  dees,  et  ene 
meure  deliberation  sur  la  matiere,  estoit  par  les  ditz  Prelatz 
pnunciez  et  publiez  par  plusours  grantz  et  notables  resons  illocqs 
monstrez  en  plein  parlement  sibien  par  matire  trovez  en  dees 
lettres  come  autrement,  q  le  dit  Urban  estoit  duement  esluz  en 
Pape,  et  q  enzi  il  est  et  doit  estre  verraie  pape  et  chef  de  seinte 
Eglise,  et  I'en  doit  accepter  et  obeir.  Et  a  ce  faire  s'accorderent 
toutz  les  Prelatz  Seignrs  et  Coes  en  le  parlement  a  vaunt  dit. 
Et  en  outtre  est  assentuz  que  toutes  les  Benefices  et  autres 
possessions  q  les  ditz  cardinalx  rebellautz  et  toux  autres  leurs 
coadjutours,  fautours,  adherentz  ou  aucuns  autres  enemys  de  ni^e 
dit  Si^  le  Roi  et  de  son  roialme  ont  denez  leur  pouir  ni'e  dit  Sf^  le 
Roy  Soient  seisez  es  mains  de  mesme  nre  Si*  le  Roi  et  q  ni^e  Si^ 
le  Roi  soit  responduz  des  fruitz  et  profitz  de  mesmes  les  Benefices 
et  possessions  tant  come  ils  dem  ront  en  ses  meins  p  la  cause 
avant  dit.  Et  auxent  est  ordenez  q  si  aucun  lege  du  Roi  ou  autre 
deinz  son  Poair  purchace  provision,  Benefice,  ou  autre  grce 
d'aucun  autre  par  nonn  de  Pape  q  del  dit  ni'e  seint  Pere  Urban 
ou  soit  obeisant  a  aucun  autre  persone  come  a  pape  soit  suis  hors 
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dc  la  protection  nrc  Sr  le  Roi  rt  sts  Mens  et  chatcxx  seiscz  come 
for  factcs.'" 

In  tlic  last  porlicMi  of  this  statute  is  embodied  the  answer  to 
a  petition  wliich  the  Commons  presented  in  tliis  same  Parliament, 
to  ihf  ci]\-ri  that,  whereas  the  realm  had  been  greatly  impoverished 
by  so  many  rich  l)enefices  being  given  to  fcjreigners,  and  that 
those  who  drew  large  sums  out  of  these  benefices  let  the  houses 
attached  to  them  go  to  ruin,  cSrc,  it  will  please  our  Lord  the 
King  to  provide  some  remedy.  To  this  petition  the  following 
answer  was  returned  :  "  Ordeine  est,  ct  assentuz  cj  tous  les  Bene- 
fices de  Cardinalx  et  autres  rebelx  au  Pape  Urban  q'on  est  soient 
seisiz." 

These  proceedings  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Richard 
II.,  that  is  in  1378,  whence  we  see  how  prompt  and  vigorous  was 
the  action  taken  by  the  English  Legislature,  and  that  it  can  in 
no  way  be  attributed,  as  Maimbourg  represents,  to  the  spiteful 
determination  to  take  a  course  opposite  to  that  taken  by  France  ; 
for  France  delayed  any  decisive  action  until  the  following  year. 
But  England  at  that  time  possessed  great  and  patriotic  statesmen, 
such  as  those  whose  measures  of  justice  had  procured  for  the 
Parliament  of  1376  its  title  of  "  the  Good  Parliament,"  at  the  head 
of  which  was  William  of  Wykeham,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of 
the  realm.  And  though  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Good 
Parliament  had  suffered  a  temporary  disgrace  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign 
had  been  to  restore  him  to  favour  ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  his  voice  w^as  heard  in  the  Parliament  which  rejected  and 
condemned  the  Schismatics ;  possibly,  even  his  hand  may  have 

^  The  above  is  copied  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
found  printed,  with  an  English  translation,  in  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Realm," 
Vol.  i.,  fol.  ii.  This  English  translation  is  likewise  given  in  Myddleton's 
"Great  Boke  of  Statutes;  "  but  it  appears  there  with  one  notable  alteration, 
showing  the  translation  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  against  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  ;  for  wherever  the  word  /^opc  occurs  in  the  original,  the  expression 
is  exchanged  for  Bishop  of  Rome.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  document  has  not 
been  inserted  in  any  other  printed  edition  or  translation  of  the  Statutes. 
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been  employed  in  drawing  up  those  "great  and  notable  reasons" 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader. 

Nor  Were  the  Knglish  statesmen  content  with  securing  the 
allegiance  of  their  own  country  to  the  rightful  l\jntiff.  They 
exerted  the  powerful  influence  which  Kngland  then  possessed 
throughout  the  States  of  Euro[)e,  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  other 
potentates  to  the  cause  of  Urban.  There  were  two  sovereigns  in 
particular,  with  whom  England  was  closely  allied,  they  were  the 
Emperor  VVenceslaus,  and  Peter,  king  of  Arrag(jn.  The  Emperor's 
decision  in  favour  of  Urban  was  announced  to  that  Pontiff, 
together  with  the  intelligence  that  England  and  Hungary  likewise 
remained  faithful ;  and  Catherine,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  ist 
of  January  1379,  to  Stephen  Maconi,  who  was  still  at  Siena,  refers 
to  this  piece  of  good  news,  saying,  *'  Holy  Church  and  Pope 
Urban  VI.,  by  the  sweet  goodness  of  God,  have  received  the  best 
news  during  the  last  few  days,  that  they  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
1  send  with  this  a  letter  for  the  Bachelor  (W.  Flete),  in  which  you 
will  see  what  graces  God  is  beginning  to  pour  out  on  His  Spouse, 
and  I  trust  through  His  mercy  that  they  will  go  on  multiplying  " 
(Letter  264).  This  "  good  news  "  was  the  fidelity  of  England  and 
the  other  northern  nations  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Catherine  at 
once  communicated  the  intelligence  to  F.  William  Flete,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  his  own  share  in  the  business.  As  to  Peter  of 
Arragon,  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  neutral  until 
he  should  have  taken  counsel  with  other  Christian  kings.  He  par- 
ticularly consulted  his  English  allies,  with  what  result  will  appear 
in  the  following  letter,  which  we  quote  (abridged)  from  Rinaldi : 

"  To  the  august  Prince  the  King  of  Arragon^  and  our  well- 
beloved  Cousin. 

"  Cousin,  beloved  beyond  that  which  we  can  express  in  writing, 
— You  are  aware  how  two  persons  are  now  contending  for  the 
Papacy,  namely,  the  one  who  was  first  elected  and  who  lives  at 
Rome,  named  Urban,  and  another  elected  afterwards,  named 
Clement,  who  is  living  at  Avignon ;  and  though  you  have  been 
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soliriti'd  l)y  l)()tli  parlies  to  declare  lor  one  or  llu:  other,  yet  you 
would  not  do  lliis,  until  you  were  assured  which  of  the  two  was 
the  true  ['onlill".  .  .  .  N Ou  have  begj^'ed  Us  to  acrjuaint  you  with 
what  Wo  have  deliberated  concerning  this  matter,  and  of  what 
iniiul  W'e  an;.  .  .  .  I!c  it  known  to  you,  that  from  uianypersons 
worthy  of  credit,  who  wi-re  present  at  the  election  made  at  Rome 
of  the  aforesaid  Lord  Urban,  We  have  learnt  that  he  was  lawfully 
and  canonically  elected  by  the  ('ollege  of  (lardinals  then  in  Rome, 
previous  to  any  po[)ular  tumult  alleged  by  the  Cardinals  as  having 
taken  place.  'J'hereforc  they  afterwards  enthroned  and  crowned 
him,  and  obeyed  him  as  true,  canonical.  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
rendered  him  Pontifical  honours.  They  also  received  Holy  Com- 
munion from  his  hands,  asked  and  obtained  various  favours  from 
him,  and  for  some  considerable  time  acknowledged  him  as  true 
Pope ;  until  on  account  of  certain  things  which  he  proposed  to 
do  out  of  just  and  honourable  zeal,  the  Cardinals  themselves 
went  backwards,  led  astray  by  the  malignant  spirit,  and  rebelled 
maliciously  against  him.  Having  therefore  maturely  considered 
these  things,  and  held^council  with  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Our 
realm,  and  those  skilled  in  the  laws  recently  convoked  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  their  advice  and  that  of  the  peers  and  nobles  and 
commons  of  the  realm  assembled  in  Parliament,  We  have  decided 
that  We  ought  to  adhere  to  the  said  Lord  Urban  as  true  and 
Canonical  Pope,  and  We  hope  that  you  and  all  other  Catholic 
princes  will  do  the  same  for  justice's  sake.  And  that  you  may 
know  in  what  manner  the  illustrious  King  of  the  Romans  and 
Bohemia  (Wenceslaus),^  as  also  the  King  of  Hungary,  conduct 

^  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia  elected  Emperor,  but  not  being  yet 
crowned,  he  as  yet  only  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
daughter,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  became  the  queen  of  Richard  II.  :  hence  the 
strict  alliance  between  those  two  sovereigns.  Urban  VI.  confirmed  Wences- 
laus in  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  which  cause  Maimbourg  attributes  his 
adherence  to  that  Pontiff;  though  he  might  more  correctly  have  reserved  the 
statement,  and  said  that  Urban's  confirmation  was  granted  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fidelity  shown  by  the  King  of  the  Romans  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  sent  by  Richard  to  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
another  close  ally  of  England. 
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themselves  in  this  behalf,  We  transmit  to  you  a  number  of  letters 
of  the  said  King  of  the  Romans  and  Bohemia  addressed  to  Us 
on  this  subject. 

''  May  the  Most  High  preserve  your  Majesty  in  prosperity 
unto  length  of  days. 

**  Given  under  Our  private  seal,  at  our  palace  of  Westminster, 
on  the  14th  day  of  September  (1378).^ 

"  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  Gud^ 

"  King  of  England  and  France ^ 

From  the  position  they  had  thus  taken  up,  the  King,  Clergy, 
and  Parliament  of  England  never  swerved.  In  the  March  of 
1379  a  process  was  instituted  against  the  rebellious  Cardinals,  in 
form  of  a  Brief  addressed  by  Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  communicating  the  copy 
of  a  letter  received  from  the  Pope,  in  which  the  whole  history 
of  the  Schism  is  carefully  drawn  up.  By  this  Brief  all  the 
Schismatics  and  those  who  support  them  are  excommunicated, 
and  the  letters  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches ;  ^  and  when 
after  the  calamitous  death  of  Simon  (who  was  slaughtered  in  the 
Tower  by  the  insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler),  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy,  on  receiving  the  Pall  he 
not  only  swore  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  but  formally  abjured  all 
connection  with  Robert  of  Geneva  and  his  schismatical  adherents. 

When  actual  hostilities  began  between  the  two  parties,  the 
English  were  no  less  forward  with  their  aid,  and  Henry  Knighton 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  zeal  which  the  devout  ladies  of 
England  in  particular  manifested  in  making  collections  for  the 
Holy  Father.  One  lady  gave  as  much  as  ;^ioo,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days.  Others  contributed  jewels,  necklaces,  rings,  combs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  female  ornaments  in  great  abundance,  so 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian,  all  the  secret  treasure  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  women j  was  risked.  This 
extraordinary  liberality  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  large 

^  Rinaldi,  1378,  No.  42,  quoting  from  torn.  18,  De  Schis.,  p.  152. 
2  Wilkin's  Cone,  vol.  iii. 
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indul^ciires  granted  by  Urban  lo  those  who  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  See  Apostolic,  the  preaching  of  the  so-called  Ousade 
being  coinmitti'd  tf)  the  care  of  lh(!  brave,  chivalrous,  po[)ular,  and 
most  able  Henry  de  Spenser,  liishop  of  Norwich.' 

Hut  we  shall  not  be  templed  to  further  digressions  into  the 
English  annals  of  the  period,  interesting  as  they  arc,  and  certainly 
more  full  of  edification  at  this  particular  juncture  than  those  of 
the  Continental  States.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  there  were 
doubtless  plenty  of  abuses  both  among  clergy  and  laity ;  but  we 
observe  one  marked  superiority  which  the  Church  in  this  country 
pos.sessed  at  this  time  over  other  lands.  She  could  boast  of 
many  great,  wise,  and  holy  prelates  ;  men  who  stood  as  bulwarks 
against  both  the  spread  of  heresy  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown.  Looking  over  the  annals  of  other  kingdoms  we  find  as 
remarkable  an  absence  of  great  names  among  the  bishops  and 
prelates  of  the  period.  The  history  of  St.  Catherine  does  not 
bring  us  in  contact  with  a  single  French  or  Italian  bishop  of  any 
eminence  in  the  Church.  This  quite  exceptional  poverty  in  the 
Episcopal  staff  of  that  period  seems  to  afford  an  explanation  of 
the  otherwise  incomprehensible  enigma,  how  a  scandal  so  mon- 
strous as  that  of  the  Great  Schism  could  ever  have  come  about. 
The  Church  was  weak  precisely  in  that  point  wherein  should  lie 
her  greatest  strength  ;  she  lacked  "  those  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Lord's  flock  "  who  in  other  times  of  grievous  trial  stood  forth  as 
Defenders  of  the  Faith.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  should  have  been 
scandalised  by  the  spectacle  of  a  clergy  rebelling  against  their 
Head,  and  rebelling  on  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  ground 
that  he  desired  to  reform  their  abuses. 

And  this  remark  suggests  another  with  which  we  will  conclude 
our  imperfect  sketch  of  this  dark  and  sorrowful  time.  St.  Catherine 
did  not  only  predict  the  Schism  ;  she  Hkewise  foretold  a  time  of 
renewal  and  consolation,  when  the  Church,  then  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  rags,  should  appear  adorned  with  jewels,  and  all  the 
faithful  should  rejoice  at  seeing  themselves  governed    by  good 

^  Knighton's,  Chronicle,  p.  2671. 
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and  huly  pastors.^  Have  not  wc  been  reserved  to  witness  the 
tultilincnt  of  this  prophecy,  and  do  we  not  with  our  own  eyes 
hchold  the  accotuphshnient  of  her  further  prediction  of  a  time 
ivhen  even  unbelievers^  attracUd  by  the  ^ood  odour  of  Christy  shall 
return  to  the  true  fold,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  true  Bishop  and 
Pastor  of  their  souls  't  " 

"In  truth,"  says  Rohrbacher,  **  we  are  witnessing  the  very 
marvels,  the  mere  prophetic  view  of  which  thrilled  the  heart  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  with  joy  unutterable.  We  see  the  faithful 
in  every  land,  at  home  and  abroad,  rejoicing  in  the  government  of 
good  and  holy  bishops.  We  see  God  everywhere  renewing  His 
elect :  on  the  Apostolic  Chair  we  behold  the  spirit  of  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Leo  ;  in  the  Episcopate  we  see  the  spirit  of  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Ambrose ;  among  priests  and  religious  we  see  reviving 
the  spirit  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Ignatius,  and  St.  Vincent  of  Paul ;  we  see  the  Church, 
beautiful  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  adorned  with  a  diadem  of 
virtues,  with  the  lilies  of  a  countless  number  of  holy  virgins,  with 
the  palms  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  of  every  age,  sex,  rank, 
and  nation ;  from  those  multitudes  of  the  faithful,  seculars  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  confessed  the  faith  in  the  last  century  on  the 
scaffolds  of  France,  to  those  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  have 
confessed  and  are  at  this  moment  confessing  it  in  the  prisons 
and  torture-rooms  of  Tonquin,  China,  and  Corea.  Holland, 
Scotland,  England  and  Germany,  countries  which  for  so  many 
years  persecuted  the  children  of  the  Church,  are  beginning 
to  look  towards  her  with  revived  tenderness,  to  grant  her  bishops 
liberty  of  action,  and  often  to  second  the  efforts  of  her  mission- 
aries more  effectually  than  is  done  in  France.  The  best  heads  of 
Protestant  England  are  labouring  to  justify  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  from  national  prejudices ;  while  the 
savages  of  America  and  Oceania  are  crying  to  us  for  priests,  to 
procure  whom,  the  faithful  of  all  lands  unite  in  contributing  their 
prayers  and  their  alms  :  new  Apostolic  congregations  are  being 
formed,  old  ones  are  being  revived,  and  the  chance  of  martyrdom 

^  Leg.  Part  2,  ch.  x. 
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only  oflcrs  an  additional  attraction  to  those  who  wcnild  cnuilatc 
till'  j;lori(.'S  ol  St.  I'Vancis  Xavicr  !  "  ' 

'I'o  us  in  l''nj;land  who  have  witnessed  the  marvellous  resur 
rection  of  tlu-  faith  in  tlurse  latter  days,  these  elofjui-nt  words,  far 
from  seeming  exressive,  fall  short  of  the  a(  tual  truth.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  read  St.  Catherine's  prediction,  and  not  give 
thanks  to  (iod  that  we  have  lived  to  behold  and  take  part  in  that 
great  revival  of  which  she  spoke ;  it  is  im[)ossible  for  us  not  to 
see  all  around  us  the  fulfilment  of  our  glorious  M(;ther's  words, 
and  not  to  rejoice  in  acknowledging  that  among  ourselves  the 
days  have  truly  come  "  when  unbelievers,  attracted  by  the  good 
odour  of  Christ,  have  returned  by  thousands  to  the  true  Fold," 
and  submitting  with  loving  joy  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  "  have 
acknowledged  their  true  Head,  and  yielded  themselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Bishop  and  pastor  of  their  souls." 

NoTK. — The  loiters  (juotcd  in  the  above  chapter  as  written  l)y  Richard  II. 
could  scarcely  have  been  his  actual  composition,  he  being  then  no  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  were,  of  course,  drawn  up  by  those  ministers  in 
whose  hands  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  vested  during  his  minority  ; 
but  he  steadily  adhered  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  them.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  this  Prince  is  supposed  to  have  been 
himself  a  brother  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  and  that  so  early  as 
the  year  1375  he  obtained  a  Bull  from  Rome  whereby  the  chaplains  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  journeys,  and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
recite  the  Divine  Office,  received  permission  to  do  so  according  to  the 
Dominican  Rite,  and  to  use  the  Breviary  of  the  Order.  A  translation  of  this 
Bull  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

^  Rohrbacher,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  26,  27. 
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Family    Letters,    1379 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  so 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Schism  as  is  needed  for  the 
understanding  of  this  latter  portion  of  St.  Catherine's  public  life; 
and  we  shall  now  gladly  return  to  its  more  private  records,  and  to 
the  correspondence  kept  up  between  her  and  her  companions  in 
Rome  with  their  absent  friends  at  Genoa  and  Siena.  The  reader, 
it  is  hoped,  has  not  forgotten  that  Stephen  Maconi  was  left  at  the 
latter  place,  detained  by  business,  and  as  it  would  seem,  also,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  family.  He  would  gladly  have 
accompanied  the  Saint  to  Rome,  and  failing  that,  desired  speedily 
to  have  followed  her;  but  she  would  not  allow  it.  "As  to  your 
journey,"  she  says,  "  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  affairs  in  question  ; 
I  do  not  therefore  ask  you  to  come.  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  if  you  could  have  done  so,  and  shall  be  still  more  glad 
when  you  are  able  to  come ;  but  it  must  be  without  giving  occa- 
sion of  complaint  to  any  one.  You  must  not  irritate  or  trouble 
your  parents  more  than  can  be  helped.  Avoid  this  as  much  as 
possible;  I  am  sure  that  when  God  sees  it  best.  He  will  put  a 
stop  to  all  murmuring,  and  enable  you  to  come  in  peace.  So  only 
come  if  you  can  do  so  without  giving  offence."  (Letter  256.) 
Barduccio,  to  whom  this  letter  was  dictated,  added  a  concluding 
paragraph  on  his  own  account,  to  say  that  he  wanted  Stephen  so 
badly  about  some  business  on  which  he  was  engaged,  that  if  his 
friend  did  not  make  haste  and  come,  he  should  go  and  fetch  him. 
This  was  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  little  family  terribly 

missed  their  gay  and  charming  comrade  ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  felt 
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Siena  c(iiially  dull  wiilioiil  llum.  So,  as  they  were  mutually 
(l(|)iiv((l  ol  ()i»c  another's  society,  they  made  up  for  the  loss  by 
rre(|uent  leller-writing  ;  tlu-  aliscntccs  in  Rome  charging  Stephen 
with  all  sorts  of  niessagcs  and  coniniissions,  and  he  giving  vent  to 
his  dissatisfaction  at  being  left  at  home,  by  characteristic  grum- 
bling. They  ke[)t  him  well  em[)loyed  :  Catherine  writes  to  him 
about  a  horse  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  and  bids 
him  see  that  the  mistake  is  rectified,  for  she  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  animal.  1  le  is  to  send  to  the  Countess  Hianchina 
for  the  copy  of  the  Dialogue  that  had  been  lent  her,  and  not 
returned.  "  I  have  expected  it  daily,  but  it  has  never  come.  If 
you  go,  be  sure  and  tell  her  to  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  see  that  whoever  goes  does  not  forget  it."  He  is  also  charged 
with  several  missions  of  charity.  If  Lapa  returns  to  Siena,  he  is 
to  see  after  her;  and  he  is  to  be  very  kind  to  Catherine  (of  the 
Hospital),  who  is  poor,  alone,  and  friendless.  Then  there  are 
messages  to  Master  Matthew,  who  has  been  ill,  and  wants  them 
to  do  some  commissions  for  him  in  Rome  ;  and  to  Peter  Ventura, 
who  is  to  join  them  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  And  there  are 
generally  a  number  of  sealed  letters  enclosed  for  him  to  distribute 
to  their  respective  owners. 

In  one  of  his  replies  Stephen  has  to  communicate  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence,  that  a  certain  person  named  Megliorino 
would  not  evacuate  Catherine's  house,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode  uninvited,  in  the  absence  of  its  rightful  owners. 
However  he  may  have  got  in,  neither  Father  Thomas  nor  Stephen 
Maconi  could  succeed  in  getting  him  out.  "  I  wrote  to  our 
Mother  to  say  that  he  was  going  out,"  says  Stephen,  "  and,  indeed, 
he  had  solemnly  promised  me  to  do  so,  in  presence  of  Ser 
Christofano,  saying  that  as  she  was  not  willing  he  should  remain 
there,  he  would  leave  by  next  St.  Agnes'  feast.  I  spoke  to  him 
again  to-day,  in  presence  of  Sano  di  Bartholomew,  reminding  him 
of  his  promise,  and  telling  him  that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  was 
bound  to  keep  his  word,  &c.  And  although  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go,  it  ended  by  my  gettino; 
Sano  to  speak  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  manage,  so  that  I  may 

VOL.  II.  o 
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\)c  satisfied.  1  I  hi  Ilk  Sano  wished  I  had  spoken  tu  //////  about  it, 
and  1  know  he  wants  him  to  go."  There  are  also  two  allusions  to 
a  singular,  and  one  would  say  a  rather  troublesome,  commission 
which  Stephen  had  to  discharge  for  his  friends  in  Rome.  They 
wanted  him  to  procure  and  send  them  a  capretto  raso.  That  a 
ivhoU  kid^  alive  or  dead,  shaven  or  unshaven,  should  have  been 
sent  from  Siena  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  Catherine  and  her 
disciples,  is  difficult  of  belief ;  and  the  probable  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  not  the  kid  itself,  but  its  skin^"^  stripped  of  the 
hair  and  otherwise  prepared,  was  sent  to  the  little  party  ;  possibly 
to  supply  them  with  shoe-leather.  Why  they  could  not  procure 
this  necessary  article  in  Rome  is  a  mystery,  of  which  we  can 
suggest  no  e.xplanation  ;  but  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  case 
appears  from  another  of  the  letters,  in  which  Master  Thomas 
Petra,  the  Pope's  secretary,  asks  Neri  to  get  some  shoes  made  for 
him  in  Naples.  Catherine  and  her  family  lived  on  alms,  and  as 
poor  persons,  they  probably  proposed  to  get  their  kid-skin  from 
home,  and  convert  it  into  shoes  and  sandals  with  their  own 
fingers.  The  obliging  Stephen  at  once  set  to  work.  "  As  to  the 
capretto  raso  you  asked  me  for,  I  inquired  of  Paul  in  order  to 
know  what,  and  how  much  to  get,  and  he  says  that  one  will  be 
sufficient  for  your  purpose ;  so  we  are  sending  it  to  you  by  that 
wood-master  of  ours,  a  Sienese,  and  a  friend  of  Paul's,  who  is  son 
to  Master  Francesco  del  Tonghio."  The  wood-master  ;  a  curious 
expression,  but  one  ^vhich  is  not  without  its  interesting  explana- 
tion, too ;  for  Master  Francesco  del  Tonghio,  father  to  the 
"  wood-master,"  was  none  other  than  the  artist  who  carved  the 
wooden  stalls  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo,  and  presided  over  the 
tarsia^  or  inlaid  woodwork,  then  being  executed  in  that  building. 
One  sees  that  Stephen  had  plenty  to  do  in  quality  of  general 
agent  for  the  rest  of  the  "family,"  and  all  these  affairs  kept  him 
busy,  and  were  the  trifles  out  of  which  he  contrived  to  find  matter 
for  scribbling  his  lengthy  and  amusing  letters.     Not  less  amusing 

^  Chevreaii  in  French  stands  not  merely  for  a  kid,  but  a  kid-skin,  and  the 
expression  Carta  di  capretto  is  used  for  Vellum  in  one  of  Stephen  Maconi's 
letters. 
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in  its  way  is  ilu- 1 onirast  Uiiwccn  ilu-si-  Iciicrs  written  in  charming 
familiar  Tuscan,  and  a  I  ^lin  epistle,  the  only  one  preserved,  from 
Brother  Simon  of  ( !ortona,  the  young  Dominiran,  whom  as  a 
noviie  Calhcrinc  had  treated  somewhat  like  a  j)et  (  hild.  He  was 
evidently  studying  hard  to  ac(juire  that  peculiar  e[jistolary  style 
which  in  those  days  was  dc  r}^le  between  religious  men  ;  and  an 
extreme  cxam[)le  of  which  has  l)ccn  presented  in  the  corre- 
spondence l)ctwccn  William  Flcte  and  John  of  the  Cells.  There 
is  a  theory  current  among  some  persons,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  ignorant  of  the  Scrii)tures  :  the  biographer  of 
JvUther  has  (1  believe)  represented  that  historical  personage  as 
startled  and  overwhelmed,  when  at  an  advanced  age  there  for  the 
first  time  fell  into  his  hands  an  unknown  book  called  the  Bible. 
But  when  one  reads  the  compositions — historical,  epistolary,  or 
hortatory — in  which  the  religious  men  of  those  ages  endeavoured 
to  convey  their  sentiments  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects  by 
means  of  a  string  of  Scripture  texts  ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  one  is  tempted  to  wish,  I  will  not  say  that  they  had 
been  less  familiar  with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  at  least  that  they 
had  been  guided  by  better  taste  in  its  adaptation.  However, 
Brother  Simon,  no  doubt,  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  and  he 
addresses  Neri  a  solemn  little  letter,  in  which,  when  he  wants  to 
express  that  he  does  not  forget  his  good  friends,  he  quotes  the 
Gospel  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;''  and  is  unable  to  say  that 
he  longs  to  see  them  all  again  without  referring  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  As  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks,  so  does  my 
soul,"  &c.,  adding,  "  But  woe  is  me,  that  my  sojourning  is  pro- 
longed," by  which  he  means  to  say  that  he  cannot  get  leave  of 
absence  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  is  more  serious,  bearing  reference 
to'  the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  specially  of  their  own  city. 
Owing  to  circumstances  that  are  nowhere  explained,  Siena  had 
not  yet  been  relieved  from  the  interdict  which  she  had  incurred 
through  her  alliance  \Yith  the  Florentines :  and  considerable 
embarrassment  was  thus  caused  to  the  consciences  of  the  faithful. 
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Cliacomo  Toloinei,  Bishop  of  Narni,  having  been  sent  to  Siena  for 
the  [)ur|>osc  of  arranging  for  the  absolution  of  tlie  city  and  the 
final  restoration  of  'I'alamon,  some  persons  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  by  enrolling  themselves  as  members 
of  his  household,  and  so  sharing  the  privilege  he  and  his  servants 
of  course  enjoyed  of  being  able  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Stephen,  among  others,  had  been  persuaded  to  do  this ;  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  hear  Mass  until  he  had  written  to  consult  the 
Saint.  She  did  not  like  the  proposition  at  all :  there  was  a  want 
of  straightforward  adhesion  to  the  plain  line  of  duty  in  it,  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  sense  of  truth  ;  and  she  writes  at  once  in 
reply  :  "  About  the  Mass,  you  did  (luite  right  not  to  go.  As  to 
your  having  made  yourselves  the  'familiars'  of  Monsignore 
(iiacomo,  if  I  had  known  of  it,  you  would  not  have  done  so ;  you 
should  have  been  humble  and  obedient,  and  patiently  waited  the 
moment  of  peace.  However,  if  you  think  now  you  may  go  with 
a  safe  conscience,  do  so,  but  not  otherwise.  I  do  not  know  if  his 
rank  gives  him  such  extensive  privileges,  or  if  by  his  '  familiars,' 
we  are  justified  in  including  any  besides  those  actually  in  his 
service.  Can  we  take  the  title  of  '  familiars,'  if  we  are  not,  and 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  so  ?  Does  his  rank  allow  of  it, 
and  who  has  assured  you  that  it  does?  "     (Letter  256.) 

Meanwhile  Catherine  was  not  backward  in  procuring  indul- 
gences and  privileges  from  Urban  for  her  friends  in  Siena,  and 
exerting  herself  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  this  painful  business. 
But  this  was  not  all.  She  was  naturally  full  of  solicitude  as  to 
what  part  Siena  might  take  in  the  question  of  the  Schism.  What 
she  could  not  do  in  person  to  confirm  their  fidelity  she  tried  to 
effect  by  her  letters,  and  through  the  influence  of  her  disciples, 
whom  she  charged  to  keep  her  accurately  informed  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion.  On  the  14th  January,  1379,  a  letter  from 
Christofano  to  Neri  di  Landoccio  gave  assurance  that  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  there  was  not  a  man  in  Siena  who  entertained 
the  least  doubt  that  Urban  was  the  rightful  Pope.  "  If  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Antipope  come  here,"  he  says,  "they  will  not 
be  listened  to;  we   must  pray  much   for  the  Spouse  of  Christ 
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whom  they  seek  to  (lcj)rivc  ol  her  llridenrooni,  and  in  which  »o 
much  cockle  is  heing  sown.  Hut  she  is  (ounded  on  a  rock  which 
cannot  fail,  even  the  Rock  that  said  to  Tcttr,  Roi^aho  pro  tt-  ut 
non  ih't'tiiat  Jidcs  tua^  ii^itur  lonjundantur  (jui  cam  persiujuantur. 
Ihc  more  she  is  abased  the  more  she  is  exalted,  Quia  dittuni Jutt 
sihi :  Tu  cs  I\trus^  ct  super  lianc pctrain  tdiJiail>o  cccUsiam  meam.'' 
He  has  a  few  words  on  his  own  affairs ;  he  has  been  appointed 
Notary  to  the  Institution  for  Orphans,  and  though  sorry  on  some 
accounts,  is  glad  to  stay  at  Sit-na.  He  wants  to  come  to  Rome 
before  ICaster,  if  his  colleague  will  let  him.  Then  after  the  usual 
salutations  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  were 
somewhat  lengthy,  he  says,  "All  our  brethren  salute  you.  'J'ell 
Mamma  that  wc  arc  rather  falling  to  pieces  ;  I  wish  she  would 
give  us  some  sort  of  a  rule,  which  for  her  sake  we  would  obey, 
and  meet  together  at  certain  times  in  her  name ;  and  beg  her 
to  write  to  her  wandering  sheep,  though  we  are  all  well  assured 
she  does  not  forget  us  in  her  prayers." 

This  request  for  "some  sort  of  a  rule,"  Catherine  did  not  refuse, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  one  of  her  letters  addressed 
"to  Sano  di  Maco  and  other  seculars,  her  sons  in  Christ,"'  was 
written  by  way  of  reply.  After  some  long  and  very  beautiful 
spiritual  instructions  on  the  light  of  faith,  without  which  they 
cannot  accomplish  the  will  of  God,  she  says,  "  I  desire  to  see  you 
all  serving  Him  without  measure,  not  in  your  own  way,  but  His; 
not  choosing  times  and  places,  or  seeking  consolation,  or  refusing 
trials,  but  embracing  sufferings  for  the  honour  of  God.  Follow 
Christ  crucified,  macerating  your  bodies  by  watching,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  Resign  your  wills  to  the  sweet  will  of  God,  and  let  your 
Society  be  a  society  of  His  servants.  When  you  assemble 
together,^  do  not  lose  your  time  in   idle  words,  criticising   the 

^  "  From  these  words,''  says  Burlamacchi,  "  we  see  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Saint  were  formed  into  a  sort  of  Spiritual  Society,  as  is  still  the  custom  in 
many  cities  of  Tuscany,  assembling  to  confer  on  spiritual  things,  spending 
part  of  festival  days  in  pious  conversation,  spiritual  reading,  or  the  singing  of 
God's  praises;  and  as  most  of  these  disciples  belonged  to  the  Company  of 
]Mary  (under  the  Hospital),  she  is  probably  referring  to  their  meetings  held 
in  that  holy  place," 
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conduct  of  others,  or  tearitig  your  neighbour's  reputation  to  pieces 
with  murmurs  and  rash  judgments;  for  (iod  alone  is  the  Sove- 
reign judge  of  all.  But  show  that  you  have  assembled  in  the 
name  of  (!hrist,  to  confer  together  on  Fiis  goodness,  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Saints,  and  your  own  faults.  Be  strong,  constant, 
and  persevering  ;  it  is  perseverance  alone  that  will  obtain  the 
crown.  'I'he  memory  of  the  Precious  Blood  will  entirely  detach 
you  from  all  things  contrary  t(j  the  will  of  (Iod;  be  faithful  to 
Him  and  to  my  miserable  self.  If  I  do  not  write  to  you,  I 
nevertheless  always  love  you,  and  occupy  myself  about  your 
salvation  in  the  presence  of  God.  Have  courage  then,  and  love 
one  another.  I  desire  more  than  ever  to  see  all  your  names 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life."     (Letter  247.) 

In  another  letter  she  particularly  warns  them  on  the  subject  of 
uncharitable  conversation.  "On  this  head,"  she  says,  *'  I  do  not 
think  you  are,  as  yet,  all  perfect.  Often  under  colour  of  zeal  or 
cofnpassion  you  murmur  and  judge  others.  Now  this  must  be 
displeasing  to  God,  and  it  is  not  the  teaching  you  have  received  ; 
you  should  mutually  love  one  another  and  bear  each  other's  faults. 
No  one  is  faultless ;  that  belongs  to  God  only.  If  you  were  His 
faithful  servants,  we  should  see  no  murmurs,  or  ridicule,  or  scandal, 
or  disobedience  among  you,  whether  in  joke  or  earnest.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  imperfection  in  you."  (Letter  248.)  The  day 
after  Christofano's  letter  was  received,  came  one  from  Stephen, 
somewhat  different  in  style.  He  also  writes  to  Neri  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  remarkable  that  among  all  the  letters  preserved,  none,  or 
nearly  none,  are  addressed  directly  to  Catherine. 

"  Dearest  Brother  in  Jesus  Christ, — I  ha^^e  been  wonder- 
fully pleased  with  the  contents  of  the  two  letters  you  have  written 
to  me  since  you  left  Siena,  and  they  comforted  me  so  much  that 
I  was  not  content  with  reading  them  once,  or  even  twice.  As  to 
what  you  say  of  our  sweet  and  venerable  Mother,  it  is  no  sort  of 
surprise  to  me  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  knowing  many  facts, 
beyond  comparison  greater,  w^hich  I  cannot  write.  Indeed  I 
believe  and  confess  that  our  sweetest  Mamma  is  Mamma ;  and 
every  day  I  hope  to  believe  and  confess  it  more  earnestly. 
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"'I'lic  other  gri:al  and  ^(hh\  news  '  whicli  you  send,  touching 
the  cxaluition  of  Holy  (!hun:h  and  of  the  true  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  Pope  Url)an  VI.,  has  been  a  sort  (if  mitigating  unguent  to 
the  p;iin  I  havi"  i'ch,  and  am  slill  feeling;  and  though  it  is  much 
alleviated,  yet  I  don't  iliink  I  shall  be  cjuite  cured  till  I  ("md  myself 
once  more  at  the  feet  of  my  dearest  Mother.  1  hope,  in  (iod's 
goodness,  soon  to  be  free.  I  have  done  what  you  desired,  narrating 
and  spreading  about  the  news  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  good 
folk  who  believe  l*ope  Urban  to  be  the  true  I'ope  may  rejoice, 
and  that  the  wicked  who  believe  the  contrary  may  be  put  to  con- 
fusion. Iwery  one  who  has  heard  it  up  till  now  has  shown  the 
greatest  joy.  On  this  point  at  least  you  may  give  a  good  report 
to  the  Holy  Father  ;  for  I  assure  you  that  everybody,  universally 
and  with  one  voice,  declare  he  is  true  Pope,  and  that  they  will 
hold  to  his  obedience ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  one  who  holds 
the  contrary  view.  And  in  proof  of  this  I  will  tell  you  further 
that,  a  few  days  since,  it  was  said  that  an  ambassador  of  the 
Antidemon,-  who  was  at  Fondi,  was  coming  here  :  for  which  cause, 
suspecting  he  would  get  no  hearing  here,  many  who  were  zealous 
for  God's  honour  (from  which  number  I  do  not  wish  to  exclude 
myself,  however  tepidly  I  may  seek  it)  buzzed  the  matter  about 
in  the  Palazzo,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  people  outside,  who  might 
be  able  to  devise  some  remedy ;  showing  them  that  this  demon 
was  coming  here  to  sow  heresy  among  us,  and  to  contaminate  our 
faith,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a  good  work  done  to  burn 
him,  &c.  Moreover,  Peter  (Ventura)  and  I  went  at  once  to 
Messer  di  Narni,  offering  ourselves  as  his  lordship's  humble 
servants  to  be  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  him.  And  I  promise  you 
we  found  the  people  so  well  disposed,  it  would  have  been  a  real 

^  i.e.  The  fidelity  to  Urban,  of  England,  Hungary,  and  the  Empire,  which 
Catherine  Jiad  already  communicated  to  Stephen  and  William  Flete. 

^  Stephen  very  often  calls  the  Antipope  the  An^zdemon,  a  palpable  blunder  ; 
for  if  one  who  opposes  the  Pope  is  an  A  iitipope,  and  one  who  opposes  Christ 
is  an  Ayitichrist^  an  Antidenioii  can  mean  no  other  than  one  opposed  to  the 
demon;  i.e.,  a  true  servant  of  Christ.  He  probably  meant  either  an  Anti- 
christ, or  an  Archdemon;  but  his  pen,  like  his  tongue,  often  outran  his 
thoufjhts. 
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pleasure  tu  yuu  to  have  seen  them  ;  specially  those  at  the  Palazzo, 
who  iinniediately  gave  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to 
enter  the  gates.  The  children  declared  they  would  stone  him, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  had  he  come,  one  way  or  another  he 
would  not  have  escaped  with  his  life.  I  write  this  to  show  the 
good  dispositions  of  our  poor  little  city,  and  to  comfort  you  for 
the  pain  you  felt  some  time  l)ack  when  it  was  opposed  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Church. 

*'  I  will  say  no  more  except  to  ask  you,  my  sweet  brother,  not 
to  forget  me,  but  to  pray  for  me  who  certainly  needs  your  prayers, 
that  God  in  His  goodness  may  deliver  me  from  the  miserable 
bondage  of  the  world,  and  show  me  in  what  way  I  may  best  serve 
Hirn.  And  there  are  two  signs  by  which  you  can  show  that  you 
do  not  forget  me ;  one  is,  that  you  very  often  recommend  me  to 
our  dear  and  venerable  Mother  ;  and  be  so  good  as  to  do  that  at 
once,  before  this  letter  goes  out  of  your  hands,  so  that  you  may 
not  forget  it.  The  other  is,  that  you  write  to  me  very,  very  often, 
a  thing  I  entreat  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  specially  about  what  you 
promised,  and  also  when  you  have  any  good  news  to  tell  me 
about  the  Church.  I  am  sure  you  would  do  so  if  you  knew  what 
a  great  charity  it  is. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  our  poor  family,  each  one  in  order, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  head  and  every  member  is  fixed  in  the 
very  centre  of  my  heart.  Tell  Gabriel  (Piccolomini),  who  shows 
very  little  charity  to  his  brethren,  that  I  will  do  as  he  asks,  and 
that  I  have  not  been  once  to  sit  by  his  fireside  this  year,  except 
when  I  read  them  his  letter,  which  was  listened  to  very  gladly. 
God  keep  us  all  in  His  love,  and  grant  that  we  may  soon  meet 
again.  Your  useless  and  unworthy  brother  Stephen,  poor  in  all 
virtue.     Jan.  15,  1378  (79)." 

The  "  Peter"  mentioned  in  this  letter,  who  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  Stephen's  constant  companion,  was  Peter  Ventura, 
the  same  whose  eye  had  been  cured  by  Catherine  at  Belcaro,  and 
who,  when  he  and  his  horse  had  ridden  by  mistake  into  the  lake, 
got  out  again  after  invoking  her.  His  character  was  very  sympa- 
thetic with  Stephen's,  and  he  often  came  in  for  a  share  in  the 
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scoldings  whi(  li  (  alln'iiiK;  hcslowcd  im  his  frinul.     She  not  un 
frt(|U('nlly  wioti-  one  IcttiT  addnssid  lo  both,  and  seems  to  have 
tlioiiglit    lu  r    I'xlioitations    against  carelessness  and    tepidity  as 
a[)plical)k'  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

Slephcn's  Iriciuls  in  Konu-  look  rather  a  serious  view  of  the 
letter  we  have;  just  (luoled,  and  not  only  thought  it  a  httle  giddy, 
hut  considered  that  in  his  tales  about  the  desire  of  the  Sienese 
to  stone  or  l)urn  the  envoy  of  the  Antipope,  he  was,  to  use  a 
conunon  phrasi*,  "  drawing  the  long  bow."  Neri  wrote  and  told 
him  so  plainly,  and  we  shall  sie  presently  in  what  way  he 
justified  hinisell.  Meanwhile  a  difficult  negotiation  was  placed 
in  Catherine's  hands.  Pope  Urban  was  in  want  of  substantial 
aid  to  defend  himself  against  the  forces  of  the  Antii)ope,  which 
were  beginning  to  establish  themselves  at  Marino.  He  therefore 
engaged  Catherine  to  appeal,  in  his  name,  to  her  countrymen, 
and  she  obeyed.  But  though  the  Magistrates  showed  every  wish 
to  hold  firmly  to  their  allegiance,  yet  when  there  was  question  of 
proving  their  loyally  by  contributing  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
difficulties  not  unnaturally  arose.  Catherine,  therefore,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope's  wishes,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Defenders 
of  the  Republic  (Letter  203),  in  which  she  urged,  among  other 
arguments,  the  motive  of  gratitude  to  Pope  Urban  who  had 
absolved  their  city,  and  prevented  Talamon  from  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pisans  ;  yet  now,  she  complains,  when  it  had 
come  to  giving  proof  of  their  gratitude,  they  treated  him  like  a 
child,  putting  him  off  with  fair  words,  and  giving  him  no  sub- 
stantial aid.  The  Sienese,  who  had  already  paid  down  8000  gold 
florins  for  the  restoration  of  Talamon,  perhaps  felt  the  further 
demand  on  their  exchequer  somewhat  a  hardship  ;  and  as  they 
were  slow  in  their  response,  the  Saint  thought  it  well  to  appeal  to 
the  devotion  of  that  association,  whose  influence  in  Siena  was 
powerful  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  whose  words  and  example 
were  sure  to  carry  respect.  This  was  the  Company  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  holding  its  assem- 
blies in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  hospital  of  La  Scala,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  whose  members  were  her  fervent  disciples. 
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So  ihc  writes  lu  them  tliat  it  is  tunc  to  see  if  they  are  indeed 
branches  ot  the  true  Vine.  U  so,  in  this  time  of  calamity  they 
will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Master  of  the  Vineyard  both  spiritu- 
ally and  temporally  ;  spiritually  by  their  prayers,  temporally  by 
doing  what  they  can  to  induce  the  Magistrates  of  the  republic  to 
send  him  supplies.  '*  We  certainly  ought  to  do  this,"  she  con- 
tinues ;  *'  have  we  so  little  love  for  the  Faith  as  not  to  be  ready 
U)  make  some  sacrifice  for  it  ?  Can  we  forget  the  great  benefits 
we  have  received  from  God  and  his  Holiness?  I  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  put  your  hand  to  the  work  and  that  without  delay." 
(Letter  144.)  Then  she  writes  to  Stephen  Maconi  to  tell  him 
what  she  has  done,  and  charges  him  to  support  her  appeal  by  all 
means  in  his  power.  "  I  send  you  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
Lords  Defenders,  and  another  to  the  Company  of  Mary.  Read 
them,  and  profit  by  them ;  then  have  them  delivered,  and  speak 
to  each  one  as  occasion  serves,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these 
letters,  enjoining  everybody,  in  God's  name  and  mine  also,  to 
labour  with  all  their  power  in  concert  with  the  Magistrates,  to  do  what 
can  be  done  for  the  help  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Father. 
For  my  part,  I  only  regret  that  so  much  trouble  is  necessary 
when  there  is  question  of  God's  honour  and  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  our  city.  Try  not  to  be  tepid,  but  stir  up  the 
brethren  and  chiefs  of  the  Company]that  they  may  do  their  utmost. 
If  you  and  your  brethren  were  what  you  ought  to  be,  you  would 
kindle  all  Italy  ;  the  thing  is  not  so  difficult."     (Letter  261.) 

To  this  appeal  Stephen  replied,  and  his  letter,  addressed  to 
Neri,  shows  that  he  somewhat  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  Magis. 
trates  ;  at  any  rate,  he  frankly  exposed  their  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  occasion  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  levity  and  exaggeration  which  his  grave  friend  had  brought 
against  him  on  occasion  of  his  January  letter. 

"Dearest  Brother  in  Jesus  Christ, — On  the  21st  of  June 
I  received  your  letter  written  on  Ascension  Day  (May  1 9th),  in 
which  you  give  me  good  news  ^  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  successor 

^  This  fresh  "  good  news,"  written  on  May  19th,  was  no  doubt  an  account 
of  the  victory  gained  over  the  forces  of  the  Antipope  on  the  29th  of  April. 
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of  St.  IVliT,  and  tlic  Vicar  of  Jesus  (Jhrisl,  and  ihc  confusion  of 
that  Antidcnjon,  all  which  gave  nic  great  and  singular  joy. 
Although  1  had  already  sonic  weeks  hack  heard  something  of 
what  you  wrote,  yet  not  so  particularly  ;  so  it  caused  me  a  new 
pleasure.  .  .  .  You  say,  th.it  to  please  no  one,  ought  1  to  tell  lies, 
and  1  suppose  you  think  what  1  wrote  in  my  last  letter  was  all 
lies.  lUit  to  this  I  rei)ly  that  1  wrote  nothing  but  the  truth  as  to 
what  had  happened  ;  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
luture,  granting  it  was  not  all  true,  yet  I  don't  consider  I  told  any 
lie,  for  I  did  not  say  anything  contrary  to  what  was  in  my  mind,^ 
and  I  said  it  at  no  human  being's  suggestion.  Possibly  the  great 
wish  I  had  that  it  might  be  as  I  said,  made  me  believe  more  than 
was  true.  But  I  seemed  to  see  the  villain  coming  and  sowing  his 
cockle  among  the  good  seed  in  the  field  of  the  Lord.  And  I  say 
again,  that  as  far  as  1  know  or  have  heard,  there  are  certainly 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  at  the  most  who  do  not  hold  with  Pope 
Urban,  and  few  as  they  are,  they  are  all  regarded  as  thieves.  In 
spiritual  matters  particularly  all  will  obey  the  Pope  as  their  true 
Pastor,  but  as  to  temporals  they  allege  their  poverty  and  the 
misery  in  which  we  are.  Just  think,  every  month  the  soldiers 
here  require  six  thousand  gold  florins  ;  and  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  the  Company  -  demanded  fifteen  thousand ;  and  even 
so,  we  could  not  prevent  their  scouring  the  Maremma  and  sur- 
rounding country.  I  don't  say  this  by  way  of  excuse.  I  have 
spoken  to  them  on  the  subject  many  times ;  and  both  in  the 
Signoria  and  elsewhere,  I  do  not  yield  them  an  inch,  and  pretend 
not  to  believe  them,  saying  that  for  God's  honour  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  faith  we  ought  willingly  to  pay  something  ; 
and  if  we  are  too  poor,  we  should  pledge  the  goods  of  the 

^  After  the  lapse  of  six  months,  such  a  madcap  as  Stephen  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  had  no  very  clear  remembrance  of  what  he  had  written  expressive  of 
the  delight  he  would  have  felt  in  l)urning  the  envoy  of  Clement,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  point  disapproved  of  by  Neri. 

'■^  We  learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Neri  di  Donato,  that  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Free  Lances,  the  cities  of  Lucca,  Siena,  Pisa,  Perugia, 
and  Florence  came  to  an  agreement  with  them,  pajnng  them  a  regidar  sum 
in  money. 
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L^ummune ;  and  tliut  it  vvc  cannot  send  many  men,  we  should  at 
least  send  a  few,'  and  that  the  Holy  Kather  will  acce[)t  the  little 
that  is  possible  tor  us.  For,  believe  me,  dear  brother,  it  grieves 
me  to  my  heart  that  the  Holy  Father  should  not  have  what  he 
desires  from  this  city,  and  I  have  said  so  nmch  about  it,  that  I 
have  often  been  told  I  say  more  than  becomes  me.  liut  for  that 
I  care  but  little."  Then  follows  the  passage  already  quoted  in 
which  he  asks  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  complains  that  I.  Thomas,  who  had  gone  to  Rome, 
had  given  him  no  news  of  anybody,  except  what  he  knew  before. 
He  continues,  "  If  I  hud  time,  I  would  give  you  a  good  laugh  ; 
not  the  others  only,  Init  even  Master  Matthew  was  ready  to  split 
with  laughter."  'I'hen  come  messages  to  "  Our  sweetest  Mother, 
whom  he  would  die  for  rather  than  displease,"  to  Monna  Lisa, 
and  Alexia,  and  Cecca,  and  the  other  Sisters,  and  to  Master  John 
ni.,  and  Fra  Santi,  and  F.  Bartholomew,  "and  a  great  deal  very 
specially  to  Master  Thomas  Petra,  and  to  all  the  family,  whom 
though  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  with  them  in  the  body,  yet  in  heart 
I  am  ever  with  them.  I  was  just  finishing  this  letter  in  our  room 
at  the  Misericordia,  when  who  should  come  in  but  Master 
Matthew  himself,  and  finding  I  was  writing  to  you,  he  desires  me 
to  send  this  message  to  our  Mother, — that  he  has  written  so 
many  letters  he  does  not  think  he  can  write  any  more,  but  he 
begs  her,  and  you,  and  everybody  to  remember  him  in  such  a 
way  as  that  some  effects  may  follow.  We  are  certainly  much 
indebted  to  him,  and  I  include  myself,  for  he  has  made  me,  I 
may  say,  one  of  his  family,  and  has  given  me  a  room  here,  which 
I  use  day  and  night.  Farewell.  If  you  cannot  write  yourself, 
get  Barduccio  or  Cecca  to  do  so ;  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it 
willingly." 

Meanwhile  Neri  had  been  sent  to  Naples,  and  F.  Bartholomew 
Dominic  came  to  Rome.  We  have  one  of  his  letters  to  Neri, 
which  is  interesting  as  setting  before  us,  in  a  commonplace, 
matter-of-fact  way,  some  of  the  circumstances  of  St.  Catherine's 

^  Eventually  a  body  of  troops  was  sent  by  Siena  to  the  aid  of  Urban,  under 
the  command  of  Sozzo  Bandinelli. 
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daily  life  in  Komc :  licr  interviews  with  Urhan,  llic  wci^lily 
business  ill  which  she  was  as  constantly  cn^af^cd  as  if  she  had 
hccn  a  Secretary  of  Stale,  the  projected  expedition  to  Naples 
talked  over  and  finally  ^iven  uj),  and  how  she  and  her  family  were 
siip[)orted  on  alms.  "  \Vi'  have  receiveil  two  (;(  your  letters," 
writes  liartholomew,  ''one  written  to  our  Mother,  the  other  to  me. 
You  tell  me  I  am  to  get  those  two  letters  sealed  ;  I  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  I  can  ;  but  when  1  spoke  of  it  to  Master  Thomas  (I'etra) 
a  few  days  after  you  left,  he  said  that  his  Holiness  would  not  seal 
any  of  them  unless  he  first  had  assurance  of  the  good  life  of  the 
persons  concerned.  lie  was  then  ill,  but  is  better  again  now, 
though  somewhat  weak.  To-day,  Master  John  wishing  to  get  his 
and  Peter's  sealed.  Master  Thomas  spoke  to  his  Holiness,  our 
Mother  and  Master  John  being  present :  and  his  Holiness  replied 
that  they  must  draw  up  the  petition  afresh,  and  then  he  would 
sign  it.  So  Master  John  does  not  know  what  to  do,  and  Master 
Thomas  is  so  weary  of  it  all  that  he  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it.  None  the  less  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Master  Thomas 
says  you  may  have  the  shoes  made  by  whoever  you  please,  and 
sent  to  him.  To-day  we  received  six  gold  florins  from  the 
Countess  Joanna  (d'Aquino)  and  from  Madonna  Catilla  and  her 
companions  at  Naples.  It  is  all  we  have  had.  Our  mother  has 
several  times  thought  she  was  coming ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  Pope  does  not  consent,  though  at  first 
he  said  that  he  wished  it.  I  fancy  now  we  must  think  no  more 
about  it. 

"At  Rome,  Sept.  ist,  (1379).  Thy  brother  Bartholomew 
Dominic." 

Are  we  not  right  in  calling  these  "  family  letters  "  ?  They  bring 
before  us  Catherine  and  her  companions  in  the  aspect  of  ordinary 
mortals,  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fact  that  the  extra- 
ordinary mingled  with  the  ordinary,  as  Stephen's  casual  remark  ^ 
lets  us  see.  The  messages  about  horses,  kid-skins,  shoes,  and 
refractory  tenants,  Stephen's  careless  rattle,  and  Neri's  grave 
rebuke;   good   Master  Matthew  looking  into  the  room  at  the 

1  See  p.  21S. 
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Misericurdia,  and  compelled  to  split  with  laughter  at  some  joke 
related  by  his  irresistible  guest ;  the  letter  from  Rome  read  at 
Gabriel's  fireside,  and  Christofanu's  solemn  confession  that  in  the 
absence  of  their  spiritual  Mother  her  disciples  were  getting  rather 
careless  and  relaxed, — does  it  not  bring  before  us  each  individual 
of  this  beloved  "  family,"  and  make  them  live  again,  as  we 
hear  them  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  natural  unaffected 
words  ?  Concerning  one  of  the  party,  however,  we  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  say.  In  spite  of  his  light-hearted  exterior,  and  a 
certain  carelessness  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fault  whicli 
Catherine  was  always  trying  to  correct  in  her  ''tepid"  and  "negli- 
gent "  son,  Stephen  Maconi  was  not  entirely  happy.  As  in  most 
men  of  his  temperament  the  outward  seeming  was  not  altogether 
a  trustworthy  index  of  the  inward  self.  Even  in  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  quoted,  the  reader  may  have  observed  the 
passing  hint  he  drops  to  Neri,  that  he  is  tired  of  the  world,  and 
longs  to  know  what  God  demanded  of  him.  Catherine  had  long 
ago  penetrated  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
understood  him  far  better  than  he  understood  himself.  In  the 
very  earliest  letter  from  her  to  Stephen  which  has  been  preserved, 
she  says,  "  Follow  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  feel  a 
difficulty  in  not  saying  to  you  one  word  of  Christ ;  but  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  say  it  some  day  in  the  right  time  and  place ;  and  then 
you  will  hasten  to  fill  the  vessel  of  your  heart  with  the  Precious 
Blood."  This  "  word  of  Christ "  was  doubtless  His  word  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  "  Go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
follow  Me."  Catherine  saw  where  God  was  leading  this  soul ; 
but  in  her  prudence  she  kept  back  the  word  till  the  right  moment 
should  come:  when  that  was  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  the 
meantime  she  watched  him  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  and  sought 
to  train  him  for  something  better  than  any  career  the  world  could 
offer.  Sometimes  she  writes  to  him  about  the  city  of  his  soul, 
and  reminds  him  that  one  day  the  Master  will  call  on  him  to 
surrender  it  to  Him,  adorned  with  true  and  solid  virtues.  Once 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  roving  Free  Lances  and  escaped 
almost  miraculously,  and  Catherine  takes  occasion   to  examine 
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whether  ill  Iiis  momcnl  of  danger  he  h.id  not  experienced  a 
strange  intirior  peaci*.  "'I'hiswas  hut  llic  Aurora,"  she  adds, 
"  the  full  liglit  of  tlie  sun  li.is  not  yet  risen  upon  you,  wlien  you 
will  be  free  from  all  your  enemies.  Nevertheless,  take  courage, 
from  this  hour  of  dawn,  for  llic  sun  will  soon  arise,  and  then  you 
will  luiar  the  sweet  word,  '  Let  the  dead  hury  their  dead.'  Jhit 
on  that  subject  I  will  say  no  more  at  present."  Another  time  she 
speaks  more  urgently.  "  Vnu  must  cut  your  bonds  and  not  fasten 
them ;  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  cut  a  knot  will  always 
remain  bound  ;  if  he  cannot  fly,  he  will  always  be  a  prisoner. 
0  negligent  son,  respond  to  (lod's  call:  it  is  a  shame  to  see 
you  always  keeping  God  waiting  at  die  door  of  your  heart  and 
never  opening  it  to  Him.  T  say  again,  you  must  cut  the  ties  that 
keep  you  outside  of  the  will  of  (lod,  and  sto[)  you  in  the  path  of 
perfection.  Fly  the  world,  then,  go  forth  from  your  father's  house, 
retire  into  the  open  Side  of  Jesus  crucified.  If  you  will  act 
decidedly,  suffering  will  be  your  glory ;  but  otherwise  you  will 
always  be  ill  at  ease,  and  afraid  of  your  own  shadow."  These  and 
other  similar  words  show  us  that  Catherine  perfectly  understood 
what  was  working  in  the  heart  of  her  favourite  disciple.  He  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  two  contrary  emotions  :  a  secret  disgust  of  a 
worldly  life,  and  a  longing  after  perfection,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  horror  which  flesh  and  blood  must  inevitably 
feel  at  the  thought  of  renunciation.  Who,  by  nature,  could  have 
seemed  more  suited  to  the  world,  and  more  likely  to  become  its 
spoilt  child  than  the  brilliant  and  volatile  Stephen  who  was  every- 
body's favourite,  whom,  separated  from  us  by  five  centuries,  we 
cannot  help  loving  as  if  we  had  known  him  face  to  face  ;  and  to 
whose  feet  the  world  was  ready  to  flow  at  his  first  word  of  invita- 
tion? The  interior  conflict  was  severe;  and  in  that  unsettled 
mood  which  betrays  itself  in  variations  of  temper  and  changes 
of  purpose,  Stephen  was  just  then  an  enigma  to  his  best  friends. 
Even  at  a  distance  from  him  Catherine  discerned  what  was 
going  on  :  and  now,  far  from  forbidding  him  to  leave  Siena,  she 
urged  him  to  come  to  her,  and  to  "  come  quickly."  "  I  received 
a  letter  from  you  yesterday,"  she  writes,   "which  I  will  answer 
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in  a  few  wurds.  As  tu  the  indulgences  1  promised  to  get  for 
you,  do  not  expect  them,  or  anything  else  from  me  until  you 
come  yourself.  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  refuse  to  heli^  you  in 
your  spiritual  needs:  (iod  knows  I  never  desired  to  do  so  more 
ardently  than  now  ;  never  have  I  more  earnestly  offered  you  to 
God,  for  I  never  knew  you  need  it  more.  Vou  say  that  your 
present  state  displeases  y(ju  :  when  it  really  displeases  you,  you 
will  quit  it.  Then  you  will  show  that  you  know  your  state,  which 
u[)  to  the  present  time  you  have  heen  ignorant  of.  I  trust  in 
Ciod  that  as  the  veil  is  beginning  to  fall  from  your  eyes  it  will 
soon  he  taken  away  altogether ;  then  you  will  see  your  real  state, 
and  it  will  be  soon,  too,  provided  you  do  not  resist,  and  that  my 
sins  do  not  prove  an  obstacle."  She  seems  to  have  been  still 
engaged  on  this  letter  (in  the  middle  of  which  occur  some  broken 
and  imperfect  phrases  which  indicate  an  interruption)  when 
another  was  placed  in  her  hands  from  the  Abbot  of  Mount 
Oliveto,  near  Siena,  telling  her  that  Stephen  and  several  of  his 
companions  were  about  to  join  his  Community.  And  this  without 
a  word  to  her,  her  counsel  not  asked,  their  confidence  not  given  ! 
The  report  seemed  confirmed  by  all  that  had  appeared  so  unac- 
countable in  Stephen's  late  conduct.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  was 
merely  a  report  founded  on  words  which  Stephen  had  almost  un- 
consciously dropped  in  conversation,  and  which  had  led  the  Abbot 
to  draw  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion.  Startled  with  the  unex- 
pected intelligence,  however,  Catherine  finished  her  letter  to 
Stephen,  and  wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  Abbot,  who  talks  to  me  of  the  plants  he  has  planted  in  his 
garden  and  7nine.  He  says  that  he  hopes  to  plant  some  others, 
among  whom  he  reckons  on  you^ — you  and  your  companions,  and 
says  that  you  have  already  engaged  yourselves  !  Of  course  it  is 
a  great  happiness  to  me  to  see  you  coming  out  of  your  state  of 
imperfection  and  embracing  a  perfect  state;  but  I  confess  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  you  should  have  engaged  yourself  without 
letting  us  know  a  word  about  it  here.  There  is  something  in  all 
this  I  do  not  understand  :  but  I  pray  the  Divine  Goodness  to  do 
whatever  may  be  best  for  His  honour  and  your  salvation. 
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'•  N'ou  know  I  have  mvcr  wished  01  drsirccl  anything  else  since 
I  first  knew  you,  than  tlial  you  should  he  (Urhvcrcd  from  the 
C()rruj)tions  of  the  world.  i  have  the  same  wish  still,  and  I  hope, 
|)lease  ( lod,  to  ki-ej)  it  lo  tlie  end.  If  you  think  the  Holy  Spirit 
ealls  you  to  this  stale,  you  have  done  well  not  to  resist,  and  I 
shall  he  content.  When  lie  calls,  we  must  answer.  I  should 
ha\t'  many  things  tt)  say,  hut  1  (  aimot  and  will  not  say  them 
now."     (Letter  26^^.) 

And  after  all  tlu>  Ahhot  had  made  a  mistake,  and  interpreted 
Ste[)lu"n's  intentions  by  his  own  hopes.  And  he  had  been  a  little 
imprudent  and  a  little  premature  in  communicating  his  hopes 
to  Catherine,  for  in  reality  they  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  So  it 
was  all  a  misunderstanding  from  beginning  to  end,  such  as  often 
takes  place  in  this  world  of  mistakes  and  imperfections.  Yet  it 
inflicted  a  wound  on  Catherine's  heart,  which  she  had  enough  of 
human  sensibility  to  feel  acutely ;  and  at  that  moment  with  how 
many  wounds  was  her  sensitive  nature  being  pierced  !  Raymund 
was  at  Genoa,  Neri  at  Naples,  Stephen  at  Siena :  and  now  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  he,  the  child  of  her  predilection,  were  with- 
drawing his  confidence  from  her,  and  deciding  his  vocation 
without  so  much  as  a  reference  to  the  Mother  who  loved  him  so 
tenderly.  She  did  not  complain  ;  she  rejoiced  that  he  should  be 
set  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  world ;  but  the  thorn  pricked 
sharp.  Nor  in  saying  this  are  we  (as  we  may  hope)  representing 
our  holy  Mother  in  too  natural  a  light.  They  surely  do  real 
injustice  to  the  Saints  who  represent  them  as  strangers  to  human 
emotions,  whereas  we  judge  that  the  Saint  of  saints  Himself 
suffered  beyond  our  utmost  capacity  of  comprehension,  precisely 
because,  above  all  men,  He  possessed  most  of  that  keen  sensi- 
bility which  gives  the  power  of  suffering.  Catherine  then  suffered 
in  her  woman's  heart,  and  in  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence 
she  was  intended  thus  to  suffer.  In  these  last  months  of  her 
mortal  life  she  was  to  undergo  her  Passion,  and  to  endure,  not 
merely  the  extremity  of  bodily  pain  and  the  assault  of  evil  spirits, 
but,  after  the  pattern  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  the  loss  of  all  human 
consolation.     No  letters  are  preserved  which  show  in  what  way 
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Stephen  explained  this  misunderstanding,  nor  are  we  able  to 
conjecture  why  he  did  not  go  at  once  to  Rome  whither  the  Saint 
had  so  earnestly  summoned  him.  His  biographer  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  really  detained  by  important  affairs,  and  that 
'•  he  was  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  "  to  get  them  finished, 
that  so  he  might  hasten  to  his  beloved  Mother,  the  accounts  of 
whose  state  of  health  were  beginning  to  alarm  him.  Hut  lor  the 
present  we  must  leave  Stephen  and  his  budding  vocation,  and 
see  a  little  what  sort  of  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  during 
the  same  period  between  Catherine  at  Rome  and  Raymund  of 
Capua  at  Genoa. 

It  is  not  every  heart  that  is  able  to  share  its  love  witii  many 
friends,  and  yet  to  love  them  all  with  any  degree  of  intensity. 
The  common  verdict  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
affection,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  limited  to  few,  if  not  to 
one  ;  and  that  what  it  gains  by  diffusion,  it  loses  in  force.  Those, 
however,  who  hold  that  the  perfection  of  love  on  earth  must  be 
found  in  its  resemblance  to  the  charity  which  reigns  in  heaven, 
will  not  readily  yield  the  point  that  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  in  the 
house  of  God,  there  are  "  many  mansions  ; "  and  that  if  once 
such  a  heart  be  purified  from  selfishness,  there  is  absolutely  no 
limit  to  its  power  of  loving.  Such  a  heart  was  St.  Catherine's ; 
and  she  whom  we  have  seen  writing  so  eloquently  on  the  variety 
which  makes  up  the  beauty  of  God's  works,  presented  an  example 
of  that  same  beauty  in  the  variety  of  her  human  affections. 
Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Raymund,  and  Stephen ;  Lisa,  Alexia, 
and  Cecca, — she  loved  them  all,  and  each  with  their  own  in- 
dividual love.  Her  letters  show  that  they  each  had  their  own 
separate  place  in  her  heart,  and  she  did  not  write  to  one  as  to 
another.  To  Raymund  she  reserved  the  most  intimate  out- 
pourings of  her  confidence ;  he  was  the  depositary  of  her  secret 
intercourse  with  God.  Their  mutual  friendship  had  only 
strengthened  with  time,  though  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
Catherine's  character  led  her  sometimes  to  speak  to  him  with  a 
frankness  quite  free  from  human  respect.  We  have  seen  one 
specimen  of  this  in  her  letter  to  him  after  his  return  to  Genoa ; 
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hv.  hiinst'lf  lias  ^ivcii  us  othi-r  instances  not  a  lilth;  amusing. 
"  At  the  time  ihal  I  knew  lur,"  he  says,  "  I  am  certain  that  if  she 
IkkI  liacl  an  oppoi  tunily  ol  speaking  on  I  )ivine  things  with  persons 
wlu)  iiiulerslood  her,  slie  wouhl  have  gone  on  for  a  hundred  days 
and  nights  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  never  have  been  tired, 
l)ul  rather  refreshed  tliereby.  I  may  say  this,  albeit  to  my  own 
confusion,  that  frecjuently  when  she  spoke  to  mh*  of  (iod,  and  His 
profound  mysteries,  for  a  long  lime  together,  I,  wlio  was  far  from 
that  fervour  of  spirit  which  siie  possessed,  would  grow  tired  if  the 
discourse  were  much  prolonged  ;  and  overcome  with  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  flesh,  1  sometimes  fell  asleep.  At  such  times  she, 
quite  absorbed  in  God,  would  go  on  talking  for  some  time  without 
perceiving  it,  i)ut  when  at  length  she  discovered  that  I  was  sleep- 
ing, she  would  awake  me  by  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice:  'Alas, 
Father !  why  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sleep  do  you  lose  the  profit 
of  your  soul?  Am  I  speaking  to  a  wall,  or  to  you?'  She  often 
told  us  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  as  clearly  as  we  knew  them 
ourselves,  and  frequently  reproved  me  for  some  that  had  passed 
through  my  mind.  And  if  I  sought  to  excuse  myself  with  a 
falsehood,  '  O  Father ! '  she  would  say,  '  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
Will  you  deny  that  which  I  see  more  clearly  than  you  see  it 
yourself?'  And  then  she  would  both  tell  me  precisely  what  I 
had  been  thinking,  and,  moreover,  give  me  a  salutary  lesson  on 
the  same."  But  this  simplicity  of  their  mutual  relations  dimi- 
nished neither  his  regard  nor  her  respect.  He  was  at  once  her 
father  and  her  son  ;  her  "dear  Father,  and  negligent  son,"  as  she 
sometimes  called  him  (Letter  92)  ;  and  the  absolute  obedience 
which  she  rendered  him  in  the  one  capacity  did  not  prevent  her 
labouring  for  his  perfection  in  the  other.  In  fact,  her  obedience 
to  him  as  her  spiritual  director  was  absolute,  and  he  sometimes 
thought  good  to  put  it  to  the  test.  One  day  after  they  had  been 
conversing  together  for  some  time,  Catherine  rose  to  go  on  some 
charitable  errand.  He  abruptly  told  her  to  sit  down  and  remain 
where  she  was.  She  obeyed  without  the  smallest  gesture  of  sur- 
prise or  hesitation,  and  w^as  rewarded,  says  Caffarini,  by  a  flood 
•of  inefiable  consolation  which  made  her  eyes  become,  as  it  were, 
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two  fountains  of  sweet  tears.  ^  liut  she  was  his  mother  also,  and 
was  always  trying  to  increase  his  fervour  and  his  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  His  chief  fault  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  repug- 
nance to  suffer,  and  the  sum  of  all  her  exhortations  tended  to 
lead  him  to  greater  generosity.  "  1  want  to  see  you  possessed 
with  perfect  zeal,"  she  writes  ;  "zeal  makes  us  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  own  ease  and  comfort ;  no  matter  whence  derived,  we  should 
renounce  them  for  the  sake  of  our  neighbour.  A  servant  of  God 
once  said  to  Him  :  '  Lord,  what  wouldst  'I'liou  have  me  to  do  ?  ' 
and  He  replied,  '  Honour  Ale  atid  serve  thy  neighbour :  offer 
worship  to  Me,  and  sufferings  for  thy  neighbour.'  Let  us  then 
learn  to  suffer,  my  dear  Father.  God  has  called  and  chosen  you  : 
you  thought  it  was  moonlight  when  you  were  suffering,  but  believe 
me,  in  suffering  you  will  find  your  true  sunshine.  Charity  will 
only  triumph  in  heaven  :  when  she  enters  there  she  will  bear  the 
fruit  of  patience,  for  patience  is  the  very  pith  and  7narrow  of 
chanty.  .  .  Oh,  I  conjure  you,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  be  detached 
from  all  creatures,  and  from  me,  the  most  of  all.  Clothe  yourself 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  love  creatures  only  for  God's  sake. 
Love  them  much,  but  have  little  to  do  with  them,  unless  it  be  ta 
labour  for  their  souls.  I  desire  to  do  this,  if  God  gives  me  the 
grace.  I  would  fain  strip  off  the  garments  I  have  worn  till  now, 
and  clothe  myself  anew  in  the  Blood.  That  blood  is,  and  shall 
be,  the  happiness  of  my  soul ;  I  deceived  myself  when  I  sought 
it  in  creatures.  In  all  my  labours  I  desire  to  have  that  Blood 
with  me ;  in  it  to  find  all  creatures,  in  it  to  quench  my  thirst  for 
their  love,  and  so  to  find  peace  in  war,  and  sweetness  in  bitterness. 
And  were  I  deprived  of  all  creatures,  and  even  of  my  father's  tender- 
ness, I  should  still  find  the  Creator,  the  Eternal  and  Sovereign 
Father."  (Letter  93.)  When  she  received  the  news  of  his  second 
appointment  as  Prior  of  the  Minerva,  she  wrote  exhorting  him  to 
govern  his  flock  like  a  good  Pastor,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  fatigues. 
"  Accept  them  with  joy,  rather,  and  go  to  meet  them,  saying, 
'  Welcome  ! '  Say  moreover,  '  What  a  grace  this  is  which  God  gives 
me,  by  letting  me  suffer  something  for  the  glory  of  His  name  ! ' " 

1  Sup.,  Part  I,  Trat.  2,  §  21. 
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Making  (liu*  allowances  for  llu-  innm.'nsc  Icrvour  of  Catherine's 
own  soul,  compared  to  wliidi  the  inlinnities  of  one  cast  in  less 
heroic  mould  would  naturally  appear  like  [)usillanimity,  we  may 
gather  that  in  Kaymund's  character  there  was  a  certain  deficiency 
of  fire.  It  betrays  itself  in  the  Legend,  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
being  written  by  one,  admirable  rather  lor  his  humility  and  his 
scrupulous  regard  lor  truth,  than  for  strength  or  ardour.  When, 
therefore,  circumstances  [)la(:ed  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  he 
did  his  duty  on  a  motive  of  j)rinci[)le,  but  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  according  to  nature  he  would  have  greatly  preferred 
his  tjuict  cell  at  the  Minerva,  or  even  at  Montepulciano,  to  the 
dignity  of  Pai)al  ICnvoy  to  the  King  of  I'Vance.  Catherine,  who 
knew  him  thoroughly,  and  his  disposition  to  despond,  kept  ever 
sounding  in  his  cars  her  trumpet-notes  of  encouragement.  "  J 
must  not  have  you  turn  your  head  aside  from  any  trouble  or 
persecution  ;  I  want  to  see  you  glory  in  adversity,  for  it  is  only 
in  trial  we  can  show  our  constancy  :  we  have  no  other  means  of 
giving  glory  to  God.  Dear  Father,  it  is  now  the  time  for  us 
utterly  to  forget  ourselves  ;  do  not  let  me  see  you  timid.  Think 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Church — alone,  and,  as  it  were,  aban- 
doned;  and  fight  generously  until  death." 

But  it  is  in  the  letters  that  she  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  failure  of  his  embassy  to  France,  that  we  best  understand 
their  mutual  relations.  When  the  news  came  of  his  return  to 
Genoa,  it  moved  her,  as  we  have  seen,  to  expressions  which  natur- 
ally disconcerted  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  In  his  deep 
humility  he  was  the  first  to  admit  that  he  could  not  rise  to  her 
level  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  he  wrote  a  reply  in  which  he  seemed  to 
doubt  his  fitness  for  the  burden  laid  on  him,  and  in  his  dejection 
expressed  a  fear  lest  he  had  lost  something  of  Catherine's  esteem. 
Between  two  hearts  united  in  God  by  a  friendship  such  as  that 
which  existed  between  Raymund  and  Catherine,  however,  no  real 
misunderstanding  could  arise ;  and  the  humility  and  tenderness 
of  her  reply  quickly  healed  the  wound  which  had  been  caused  by 
her  former  words.  Her  reproaches  now  are  not  for  him,  but  for 
herself.     "  Without  the  light  of  Faith,"  she  says,  "  no  work  or 
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desire  of  ours  will  attain  the  end  we  wish,  hut  everything  we  do 
remains  imperfect.  And  the  reason  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
love  is  the  measure  of  faith,  and  faith  of  love.  He  who  really 
loves  is  always  faithful  U)  that  which  he  loves,  even  until  death. 
'I'his  makes  me  see  that  I  do  not  truly  love  (iod,  and  creatures 
for  (Iod.  If  I  did,  1  should  be  faithful  to  Him,  and  ready  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths  every  day  for  His  sake.  I  should  have  con- 
fidence that  (iod  would  be  my  defence  as  He  was  that  of  the 
glorious  martyrs,  liut  because  1  do  not  love  Him,  I  do  not 
really  trust  Him  ;  my  love  is  tepid,  and  this  is  what  hinders  all 
the  works  He  entrusts  to  me,  and  prevents  their  success.  Alas  I 
dear  Lord,  shall  I  be  ever  thus  miserable  at  all  imes  and  in  all 
places  ?  Shall  I  always  thus  hinder  the  designs  of  Thy  Providence 
by  my  infidelity?  Yes,  most  certainly  I  shall;  unless,  by  Thy 
mercy.  Thou  destroy  me,  and  make  me  anew.  Well  then,  destroy 
me ;  break  the  hardness  of  my  heart,  that  I  may  no  longer  be  an 
obstacle  to  Thy  work.  And  you,  dear  Father,  pray,  I  conjure 
you,  that  both  you  and  I  may  become  strong  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  may  effect  something  through  His  grace,  instead  of 
spoiling  and  ruining  all.  It  is  with  the  same  faith  that  we  love 
the  creature ;  for  as  charity  to  our  neighbour  proceeds  from  the 
love  of  (iod,  so  there  is  a  faith  which  proceeds  from  the  love  we 
bear  to  creatures.  There  is  a  general  faith,  and  there  is  one  more 
special  between  those  who  love  each  other  more  intimately,  just 
as  besides  our  general  love  for  all,  there  is  a  special  love  which 
we  bear  to  some.  And  this  love  proves  our  faith,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  believe  or  understand  that  the  other  does 
not  seek  his  good.  He  who  really  loves  ha?  this  faith,  and 
nothing  will  change  or  diminish  it,  neither  the  words  of  men,  the 
deceits  of  the  devil,  or  change  of  place ;  otherwise  he  shows  his 
love  to  be  imperfect. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  from  your  letter,  that  you  have  suffered  many 
interior  conflicts  from  your  sensitive  nature ;  you  thought  that 
your  burden  was  beyond  your  strength,  and  that  I  judged  you 
according  to  my  own  measure.  You  thought,  too,  that  my 
affection  for  you  was  diminished,  but  you  were  deceived ;  you 
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did  hut  piovf  thai  tv//r<ljarily  was  diminished,  and  niinc  increased: 
lor  iiidt'itl  I  lovi;  you  as  I  h)vc  myself,  and  I  trust  that  (lod's 
goodness  will  supply  what  is  wanting  on  your  part.  Hut  it  was 
not  so,  for  you  siLiucd  ready  to  cast  your  burden  to  the  ground, 
and  wiTe  inelintd  to  fall  into  weakness  and  distrust.  I  saw  it 
elearly  enough  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  have  been  the  ordy  one  who 
perceived  it.  So  you  sec  my  love  lor  you  augmented  instead  of 
diminished.  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  desired  anything  hut 
the  life  of  your  soul  ?  Where  is  the  faith  which  you  used  t(j  have, 
and  ought  always  to  have?  And  where  that  confidence  which 
you  did  possess,  that  all  events,  both  great  and  small,  are  in  the 
hands  of  (iod?  If  you  had  been  faithful,  you  would  not  have 
been  so  vacillating  and  timorous. 

"  But  I  know  that  it  is  my  sins  that  caused  it  all.  .And  I  know 
that  if  there  was  a  moment's  weakness,  yet  you  always  have  a  good 
and  holy  desire  to  accomplish  the  will  of  Ciod  and  of  His  \'icar. 
I  did  not  wish  that  you  should  have  been  taken,  but  only  that 
you  should  have  gone  on  by  the  route  that  was  pointed  out.  I, 
too,  have  been  occupied  day  and  night  with  affairs  that  have  had 
no  success,  owing  to  the  want  of  zeal  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted,  but  chiefly  owing  to  my  sins  w'hich  prevent  everything 
good.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  this  last  disaster  has  been 
worse  than  the  first.  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  you  about  all 
this,  unless  before  you  return,  God,  in  His  mercy,  should  call  me 
out  of  this  world.  I  certainly  do  wish  you  had  continued  your 
journey,  but  I  do  not  trouble  about  it ;  for  I  know  all  these  things 
happen  by  the  secret  purpose  of  God.  My  conscience  is  at  peace, 
for  I  have  done  what  in  me  lay  to  communicate  with  the  King  of 
France.  As  to  the  embassy  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  Holy 
Father  greatly  liked  the  idea,  and  had  decided  to  send  you  and 
your  companions.  I  do  not  know  what  changed  him,  but  now 
he  wishes  you  to  remain  where  you  are  and  do  what  good  you 
can  there.     So  have  no  anxiety  about  it. 

"  Abandon  yourself  therefore,  and  renounce  your  own  sense  and 
all  desire  of  consolation.  In  Jesus  crucified  all  things  are  possible 
to  us,  and  God  never  lays  a  burden  on  us  beyond  our  strength. 
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We  ou^hi  to  rejoice  when  we  receive  a  heavy  burden,  for  it  is  then 
that  God  t>estuT.vi  on  us  the  ^ift  of  fortitude.  It  is  by  the  love  of 
suffering  that  ive  ^et  to  lose  the  feeling  of  suffering,  l^et  us  then 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  false  tongues  and  evil  treatment  of  the 
wicked,  as  those  did  who,  dead  to  tlieniselves,  laboured  in  this 
sweet  Garden  (Rome)  on  which  they  poured  forth  their  blood, 
after  first  watering  it  with  their  sweat  and  their  tears.  How 
unhappy  we  are ;  for  we  have  not  shed  our  tears,  or  been  counted 
worthy  to  pour  forth  our  blood  ! 

"  You  ask  me  to  pray  that  God  will  give  you  the  courage 
of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Paul  and  the  beloved 
Apostle,  and  then  you  say  you  will  do  great  things  :  truly  without 
such  courage  you  will  do  nothing,  little  or  great,  and  then  you  will 
not  be  my  joy.  It  was  because  I  knew  this  that  I  felt  my  solici- 
tude for  you  increase  in  God's  presence,  and  had  you  been  near 
me  I  should  have  given  you  something  more  than  words.  But  if 
you  are  faithful,  you  will  do  great  things  for  God,  and  bring  the 
affairs  entrusted  to  you  to  a  happy  issue :  it  will  not  be  your  fault 
if  they  do  not  succeed.  Believe  me,  I  love  your  soul  more  than 
you  can  comprehend,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  see  you  perfect, 
and  I  would  force  you  to  be  so  if  I  could.  I  am  always  reproach- 
ing you  in  order  to  make  you  enter  more  into  yourself;  and  I 
try,  and  shall  always  try,  to  make  you  take  up  the  burden  of  the 
perfect,  and  to  obtain  from  God  that  you  may  reach  the  end  of 
perfection,  and  shed  your  blood  for  the  Holy  Church,  whether 
sensuality  like  it  or  not.  You  must  bear  patiently  with  my  faults 
and  with  my  words  ;  and  when  you  are  shown  your  faults,  rejoice 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  Who  has  given  you  some  one  to  occupy 
herself  about  you,  and  to  watch  over  you  in  His  presence.  You 
say  that  Antichrist  and  his  members  are  seeking  to  get  possession 
of  you  with  all  diligence ;  but  surely  you  cannot  doubt  that  God 
is  strong  enough  to  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  their  design. 
You  ought  to  feel  yourself  unworthy  of  so  great  a  happiness,  and 
therefore  to  have  no  fear  at  all  about  it.  God  and  our  Sweet 
Lady  will  be  ever  with  you.  I  feel  like  a  vile  slave  on  this  ground 
on  which  has  flowed  the  blood  of  martyrs :  you  left  me  here,  and 
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you  have  Ix-cn  with  ('.(xl,  l)ui  I  shall 'never  cease  to  labour  for 
you.  I)()  not  };ivc  me  icasim  to  hUish  for  you.  You  are  a  man 
when  you  prounsf  luc  to  sulliT  for  ( lod  ;  do  not  he  a  woman 
wluMi  tlic  time  couil's  for  you  to  keep  your  promises.  Take  care 
k'sl  thf  same  tliinj;  liappcn  to  you  that  happened  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Anlhinio;  In-  Kli  Sirna  and  came  to  Rome,  thinking  to  l»e 
safe  here  and  to  escape  being  put  in  prison,  but  he  was  put  in 
prison  at  once,  and  has  suffered  as  you  know.  That  is  the  way 
in  wliich  cowardly  people  are  caught.  So  be  courageous  and 
defy  death.  Pardon  nie  if  I  have  said  anything  contrary  to  the 
respect  I  owe  you  ;  my  love  must  be  my  excuse."     (Letter  loi.) 

We  have  said  this  is  the  ]c>tler  of  a  friend  to  a  friend.  Some 
one  has  remarked  that  it  is  a  pity  written  letters  cannot  smile;  for 
on  that  account  what  is  written  in  jest  is  too  often  read  in  earnest. 
This  letter  of  St.  Catherine's  needs  to  be  read  with  the  memory 
in  our  mind  of  that  smile  which  doubtless  passed  over  her  lips  as 
she  penned  some  of  its  passages  ;  its  reproaches  are  more  playful 
than  serious,  and  do  but  testify  to  the  confidence  that  existed 
between  these  two  holy  souls. 

Here,  then,  we  close  these  extracts  from  the  more  familiar 
portions  of  St.  Catherine's  correspondence.  What  remains  will 
furnish  us  with  materials  for  setting  before  the  reader  the  narrative 
of  her  last  victory. 


CHAPTKR    VI 

Catherine's   Last   Victory 
Jan.  and  Fkh.   1380 

^"^HE  joy  which  had  been  caused  in  Rome  by  the  victory  of 
Marino,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was 
of  short  duration.  That  double  victory  was  indeed  felt  as  so  im- 
portant a  success,  that  it  was  announced  by  the  Pope  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  disaffection  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  themselves.  "The  ancient  serpent,"  says 
Raymund,  "  fmding  it  impossible  to  succeed  by  one  means,  tried 
another  yet  more  dangerous.  What  he  could  not  bring  about  by 
strangers  and  schismatics,  he  sought  to  effect  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  the  Holy  See.  He  sowed 
divisions  between  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
and  things  came  to  such  a  point,  that  at  last  the  people  openly 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death."  We  have  no  precise  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  disputes.  No  doubt  the  Antipope  had 
his  emissaries  in  Rome  as  elsewhere,  and  Catherine,  who  had  long 
entertained  fears  that  Urban's  life  was  not  secure  in  the  city,  had 
more  than  once  warned  him  of  his  danger.  "  I  beg  of  you  to  take 
all  possible  care  to  have  your  person  well  guarded,"  she  writes, 
"for  I  know  that  the  wicked  do  not  sleep,  and  that  they  are 
seeking  to  lay  snares  against  your  life."  (Letter  18.)  In  another 
letter,^  she  refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  his 

^  Letter  22.     This  is  the  last  letter  addressed  by  Catherine  to  Urban  ivhich 

has  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  the  last  which  she 

ever  wrote  to  him  ;  and  whether  therefore  it  is  identical  with  that  which  we 

shall  find  alluded  to  further  on  as  written  on  the  Monday  after  Sexagesima. 
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^'ovt'riinu'iit,  and  ollfis  hi*r  sagacious  coimscl.  I'ranccsco  (la  V'ico, 
IVflccl  ol  Rome,  liad  usurpid  the  lordsljip  of  Vitcrbo,  and  luid 
giviMi  an  iiisok'iU  reply  to  certain  ambassadors  whom  the  I'oj)e  liad 
sent  to  rcinonstialf  witli  liiiii.  I'Vancesco  was  an  old  offender,  and 
even  in  tlu-  liim-  of  (Iregory  XI.  had  often  been  in  arms  against 
the  Church,  on  whieli  account  he  had  incurred  exconununication. 
Wlien  C.regory  relumed  to  Italy  from  Avignon  he  tried  to  win 
over  this  turbulent  subject,  and  admitted  him  to  favour.  Urban 
treated  him  with  more  severity,  and  took  measures  for  driving  him 
out  of  Viterbo,  and  regaining  possession  of  that  city  which  was 
important  for  the  security  of  Rome.  Although  in  so  doing  he 
was  am[)ly  justified,  for  the  authority  which  I'Vancesco  had  seized 
was  utterly  unlawful,  yet  it  was  a  critical  moment  to  choose  for 
pushing  his  c}uarrel  with  so  powerful  an  adversary  ;  and  Catherine, 
who  understood  the  imprudence  of  such  a  line  of  conduct,  advised 
the  Pope  at  once  to  assemble  a  Council-general,  calling  together 
the  chiefs  of  the  city  quarters,  and  other  notables,  that  he  might 
consult  with  them  in  this  emergency.  "  I  have  learnt,"  she  says, 
"  the  fierce  and  insolent  reply  which  the  Prefect  has  given  to  the 
Roman  ambassadors.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  call  a  Council- 
general,  and  for  them  to  send  you  the  chiefs  of  the  quarters 
(/  Caporioni)  and  some  notables.  I  beg  of  you,  most  Holy 
Father,  continue  as  before  to  see  them  often,  and  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  them.  And  I  would  suggest  that  when  they  come  to 
tell  you  what  the  Council  has  decided,  you  should  receive  them 
with  all  possible  condescension,  explaining  to  them  whatever  may 
seem  necessary  to  your  Holiness.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  too  much, 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  the  character  of  your  Roman 
children,  whom  it  is  easier  to  lead  by  kindness  than  by  harsh 
words.  And  you  know  that  what  is  most  necessary  for  you  and 
for  the  Church  just  now,  is  to  keep  the  people  loyal  and  submis- 
sive to  your  Holiness.  I  would  also  most  humbly  suggest  the 
prudence  of  your  not  promising  more  than  you  can  perform,  as 
much  confusion  ensues  thereby.  You  will  let  me  say  thus  much : 
your  goodness  and  humility  will  not  reject  these  counsels,  though 
they  come  from  the  mouth  of  so  miserable  a  woman  ;  for  the 
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humble  soul  considers  nut  wlio  it  is  that  speaks,  but  only  what 
Ciod's  honour  re(iuircs.  Have  couraj^e  !  and  as  to  the  insolent 
reply  wliich  that  rel)cl  has  dared  to  send  your  lloUness,  fear 
nothing;  (iod  will  provide  for  that  as  for  all  else,  for  He  is  the 
Master  and  Protector  of  the  Ship  of  H(jly  Church  and  of  your 
Holiness."  She  then  refers  to  some  affairs  in  connection  with  an 
embassy  from  Siena,  the  explanation  of  which  has  not  been  pre- 
served, and  concludes  by  again  urging  his  Holiness  ''to  con- 
descend to  human  inhrmity,  otherwise  the  evil  will  only  increase. 
Remember  the  ruin  that  ensued  throughout  Italy,  owing  to  the  bad 
governors  not  having  been  changed,  who  were  bringing  destruction 
on  the  Church  of  God."     (Letter  22.) 

No  one  can  read  this  letter  without  gaining  fresh  insight  into 
the  character  of  St.  Catherine.  If  any  one  has  hitherto  been 
disposed  to  regard  her  as  a  mere  zealot,  who  blindly  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  against  that  of  the  Antipope, 
thinking  only  of  his  claims  and  ignoring  the  grievances  of  those 
who  opposed  him,  this  letter  is  the  reply.  There  is  in  it  a  plea 
for  something  very  like  popular  government.  If  he  is  in  difficulties, 
let  him  call  a  Council-general  (Const'g/i'o  Generale)  of  the  chief 
citizens  and  listen  to  their  advice ;  a  sound  policy,  full  of  good 
sense,  as  prudently  conceived  as  it  is  humbly  expressed.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  it  was  adopted  by  Urban  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  even  if  adopted,  he  did  not  carry  it  out  in  the 
spirit  she  would  have  advised  ;  for  the  very  next  fact  which  comes 
to  our  knowledge  is  the  dispute  which  broke  out  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Roman  people. 

Catherine  had  done  her  part  as  the  Pope's  councillor ;  if 
prudence  and  firmness  could  have  averted  the  impending  calamity, 
her  words  had  pointed  out  the  right  way.  Nothing  was  now  left 
for  her  to  do,  save  to  offer  her  prayers  and  her  sufferings,  nay,  to 
give  her  very  life  as  a  victim  for  the  Church  and  its  earthly  Head. 
This  was  the  sublime  office  reserved  for  the  last  days  of  her 
mortal  life ;  she  had  often  longed  and  prayed  for  martyrdom,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  her  prayer  was  to  be  granted. 

When  Catherine  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
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and  tluir  llmals  against  the  Iili-  ol  lli<  Pontiff,  slic  was  profoundly 
afllictcd ;  and  liaving  recourse  to  prayer,  hcsoughl  of  (iod  not  to 
permit  tlie  accoinplishnient  of  so  terrible  a  crime.  "  In  a  letter 
to  me  written  at  that  time,"  says  Kaymurjd,  "she  told  me  that 
she  had  seen  in  spirit  the  city  of  Kome  filled  with  demons  whc 
excited  the  pe()|)le  to  parricide;  they  poured  forth  the  most 
horrible  threats  against  the  Saint,  saying,  'Accursed  wretch  !  thou 
seekest  to  hinder  us,  but  we  will  cause  thee  to  die  a  terrible 
death  ! '  She  answered  them  nothing,  but  only  prayed  with 
greater  fervour,  entreating  (Iod,  for  the  honour  of  His  Name,  and 
the  salvation  of  His  Church  tossed  about  by  such  great  tempests, 
to  defeat  the  plots  of  the  enemy,  to  save  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  people  to  commit  so  abominable  a  crime. 
Our  Lord  replied,  '  Leave  this  people  alone  who  daily  blaspheme 
My  Name,  and  when  they  have  committed  this  crime,  I  will 
destroy  them  in  My  wrath,  for  My  justice  will  no  longer  endure 
their  iniquities.'  But  she  cried  with  greater  fervour,  saying,  '  O 
most  merciful  Lord  !  Thou  knowest  how  Thy  Spouse,  redeemed 
with  Thy  Blood,  is  outraged  throughout  the  entire  world  ;  and  how 
few  defenders  she  has,  and  how  her  enemies  seek  her  humiliation 
and  the  death  of  Thy  Vicar.  If  this  calamity  should  happen, 
not  the  Romans  only,  but  all  the  faithful  will  suffer  much.  Be 
appeased  then,  O  Lord,  and  despise  not  Thy  peoph  for  whom 
Thou  hast  paid  so  precious  a  ransom.' 

"This  struggle  with  her  Divine  Spouse  lasted  many  days  and 
nights,  and  her  feeble  body  had  much  to  suffer.  God  opposed 
His  justice  to  her  prayers,  and  the  evil  spirits  continued  their 
clamours  against  her.  The  struggle  was  so  great  that,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  if  God  had  not  encircled  her  members  she  would 
have  been  annihilated  by  it.  But  in  this  obstinate  combat, 
wherein  her  bodily  strength  was  utterly  wasted  by  protracted 
suffering,  Catherine  at  last  triumphed  and  obtained  her  petition. 
When  God  alleged  His  justice,  she  replied,  '  O  Lord,  if  Thy  justice 
must  needs  be  satisfied,  inflict  on  my  body  the  chastisement 
which  this  people  deserves ;  for  the  honour  of  Thy  Name  and  of 
the  Holy  Church  I  will  cheerfully  drain  the  chalice  of  suffering. 
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and  ilcatli ;  tor  Thy  'I'ruth  knows  that  1  have  always  ardently 
desired  this,  and  that  Thy  grace  has  kindled  this  desire  in  njy 
soul.'  When  she  had  uttered  these  words  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  she  understood  that  her  prayer  had  prevailed.  And  in  fact 
from  that  numient  the  popular  sediti(jn  gradually  calmed  down, 
but  the  Saint  like  a  pure  victim  had  borne  its  ex^jiation.  The 
powers  of  hell  had  permission  to  torment  her  holy  body,  and 
exerted  their  utmost  rage  against  her,  so  that  those  wluj  witnessed 
it  assured  me  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  had  not  seen 
what  passed  to  form  any  idea  of  what  she  endured  at  their  hands. 

"These  terrible  sufferings  daily  increased  ;  her  skin  seemed  to 
adhere  to  her  bones,  and  her  body  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  : 
yet  she  walked,  prayed,  and  laboured  without  intermission,  though 
to  those  about  her  she  appeared  rather  like  a  phantom  than  a 
living  person.  Far  from  discontinuing  her  prayers,  Catherine 
only  increased  their  length  and  their  fervour  ;  her  spiritual  children 
saw  most  evident  signs  of  the  tortures  heaped  on  her  by  the 
powers  of  darkness,  but  no  one  could  apply  a  remedy.  It 
was  not  the  will  of  God  :  and  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  her 
bodily  powers  her  soul  rose  joyously  and  courageously  above  all 
that  she  endured.  The  more  she  prayed,  the  more  she  suffered ; 
I  was  informed  by  those  around  her,  and  indeed  by  herself  in  a 
letter  she  wrote  to  me  at  that  time,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
martyrdom  she  heard  the  evil  spirits  shriek,  '  Thou  cursed  wretch  ! 
thou  hast  always  pursued  us,  and  thou  pursuest  us  still :  now  we 
shall  take  our  revenge  on  thee ;  thou  wouldst  force  us  to  depart 
hence,  but  we  will  first  take  thy  life ; '  and  so  saying  they  re- 
doubled their  blows."  ^ 

Maimbourg  '^  says  "  that  the  disturbances  in  the  city  were  at 
this  time  quelled  through  the  interference  of  Catherine,  who  exerted 
herself  with  God  by  her  prayers,  and  with  the  Roman  people  by 
her  remonstrances.  She  was  so  successful  that  the  citizens  not 
only  returned  to  their  duty,  but  used  in  Urban's  defence  the  very 
arms  they  had  taken  up  against  him."     He  also  states  that  the 

^  Legend,  Part  3,  ch.  ii, 

-  Histoire  du  Grand  Schisme,  lib.  i.  p.  148. 
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Romans  had  first  tried  to  |)ois()n  the  l*o|K.-,and  then  attacked  him  in 
the  V'atican,  when  he  courageously  exliihiled  himself  to  the  moh, 
<:lad  in  liis  ronliliealveslmenls,  and  ovi-rawed  lliem  hy  his  prcsenft'. 

In  tlie  meanwhile  ( !alherine's  sufferings  continued  daily  to 
increase.  We  learn  from  the  Idli  r  written  by  Ikirduccio  C.'ani^iani 
to  his  sister  Maria  rclnhoin,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  St.  I'ietro 
di  Monticella  near  I'lorence,  that  from  the  feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision of  that  year  she  had  found  it  necessary  completely  to 
change  lier  ortlinary  manner  of  livini;.  The  small  amount  of 
food  siie  had  hitherto  l)een  accustomed  to  take,  caused  her  such 
suffering  that  it  l)ecaine  impossible  for  her  lo  touch  it  ;  and  though 
consumed  by  a  burning  thirst,  she  was  unable  to  swallow  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  water,  though  she  seemed  to  be  breathing  fire. 
These  sufferings  were  frightfully  increased  on  Sexagesima  Sunday, 
which  fell  that  year  on  the  29th  of  January,  from  which  day  she 
never  recovered  her  wonted  state  of  health.  W^e  shall  presently 
quote  her  own  letters  describing  the  extraordinary  tortures  of 
mind  and  body  which  she  underwent  at  that  time  ;  but  in  order 
to  render  her  words  more  intelligible,  we  shall  first  give  the  narra- 
tive as  it  is  related  by  Raymund  and  her  other  biographers. 

"  From  Sexagesima  Sunday  until  the  last  day  of  April,  when 
she  passed  out  of  this  life,"  says  Raymund,  "her  sufferings  con- 
tinued to  increase.  But  one  thing  which  she  herself  wrote  to  me 
was  truly  astonishing  :  up  to  that  time,  on  account  of  the  pain  in 
her  side  and  other  infirmities  which  never  left  her,  it  had  been 
her  custom  not  to  hear  Mass  until  the  hour  of  tierce  ;  but  through 
the  whole  of  Lent  she  every  morning  went  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  heard  Mass  there,  prayed  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
returned  home  about  the  hour  of  vespers.  Those  who  then  saw 
her  stretched  on  her  bed  thought  she  would  never  again  be  able 
to  rise  from  it;  but  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  she 
would  rise  and  set  out  again  from  her  house  in  the  Via  del  Papa, 
between  the  ]\Iinerva  and  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  go  to  St. 
Peter's,  walking  quickly  the  whole  way,  a  distance  sufficient  to 
fatigue  a  person  in  strong  health." 

The  course  here  so  exactly  described  will  be  familiar  to  many 
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of  our  readers.  Catherine  must  every  day  have  passed  by  the 
Minerva  into  the  ojjen  njarkct-place  in  front  of  the  dark  solemn 
portico  of  the  I'antheon  ;  thence  pursuing  her  way  along  that 
street  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  church  dedicated  to  her 
favourite  patroness  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  until  she  found  herself 
in  the  Via  St.  Lucia.  KoUowing  its  course  she  would  come  to 
the  bridge  which  ncnv  bears  the  name  of  St.  Angelo,  l>ut  which 
at  that  time  was  called  St.  Peter's  bridge  ;  she  would  have  passed 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  presented  much  the  same 
ap[jearance  then  as  now  ;  for  its  marble  walls  had  been  levelled  a 
year  before  by  the  triumphant  populace,  when  they  took  posses- 
sion of  it  after  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison  ;  and  even 
thence  she  would  have  had  a  further  walk  of  some  distance  to 
accomplish  before  reaching  the  Basilica  of  the  apostles.  I  need 
not  remind  the  reader  that  of  the  Basilica  which  she  daily  visited 
not  a  vestige  now  remains.  It  fell  under  the  hammers  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  order  that  Michael  Angelo  might  realise  his 
magnificent  promise — that  "  he  would  place  the  Pantheon  in  the 
clouds."  He  kept  his  word,  and  gave  us  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
but  he  swept  away  the  Basilica  that  had  been  founded  by 
Constantine,  and  dedicated  by  St.  Sylvester,  where  Charlemagne 
had  been  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  in  which  St.  Cathe- 
rine prayed.  Eight  of  the  marble  columns  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  balconies  arranged  above  the  pillars  supporting  the 
cupola,  and  which  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  stood  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  "  Navicella," 
designed  by  Giotto  and  preserved  in  the  porch  of  the  present 
building,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  Basilica. 

Here  it  was,  then,  that  on  Sexagesima  Sunday,  as  she  was 
praying  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  a  mysterious  circumstance  occurred, 
causing  her  such  terrible  agony  that  she  never  recovered  its  effects. 
This  event  is  not  mentioned  by  Raymund,  nor  is  it  more  than 
obscurely  alluded  to  by  Barduccio  in  his  narrative  and  by  herself 
in  her  letters ;  but  in  the  Leggenda  Minore^  and  again  in  his 

^  Leg.  Mill.,  p.  156.    In  the  Process,  after  describing  her  sufferings  from  the 
evil  spirits  and  their  threats  of  causing  her  death,  he  adds  :  In  cujiis prcesagium 
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dc[)()sili<)n,  l'\  riioiiKis  (!:ifr;irini  j;ivcs  us  fuller  |).'irti(:ulars.  It 
appi-ars  liiat  whilst  still  in  the  Church  of  St.  i'ctcr's  a  mysterious 
vision  or  sign  of  her  approaeliiiig  dealli  and  of  its  cause  was 
granted  to  her.  She  not  only  saw,  hut  felt  the  Navicella,  or  Sliij) 
ol  the  Church,  laid  on  her  shoulders.  Crushed  by  the  awful 
weight  she  sank  fainting  to  the  ground  ;  she  understood  that  she 
was  in  sonic  way  to  give  her  life-  lor  the  Church  as  a  true  victim, 
and  from  that  moment  lur  i)odily  strength  began  visibly  to 
consume  away.  This  remarkable  incident  was  followed  on  her 
return  home  by  an  attack  or  crisis  of  supernatural  suffering. 
"On  the  night  of  Monday  following,"  says  Harduccio,  "after 
dictating  a  letter  to  me,  she  had  so  violent  a  crisis  that  we 
mourned  her  as  dead.  She  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
giving  the  smallest  sign  of  life  ;  then  she  suddenly  arose,  and 
seemed  as  though  she  had  undergone  no  change  whatever." 

This  "  crisis  "  is  more  fully  described  in  the  Saint's  own  last 
letters  to  Raymund  of  Capua  which  shall  now  be  quoted.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  broken  phraseology,  and  occasional  con- 
fusion of  sense,  too  clearly  indicating  the  sufferings  both  mental 
and  physical  which  were  being  endured  by  the  writer. 

"  O  my  dearest  Father  !  "  ^  she  writes,  "  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  the  mysteries  of  God,  but  will  relate  them  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
and  as  my  weakness  will  permit.  I  will  tell  you  also  v.hat  I  want 
you  to  do ;  only  do  not  afflict  yourself  on  account  of  what  I  shall 
say,  for  I  know  not  what  the  Divine  Goodness  is  about  to  do 
with  me,  whether  I  shall  stay,  or  whether  He  is  about  to  call  me 
away.  My  Father,  my  Father,  my  beloved  son  !  God  has  worked 
such  wonderful  things  from  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  until 

ostensum  fuit  in  Sancto  Petro  de  Urbe  qiialiter  navicella  ecclesia  posita  super 
spatulas  virginis,  in  tantum  Virginem  ipsain  compressit,  quod  vioriendo  in 
termni  cccidit.  (Process,  1299,  1300.)  The  same  thing  is  affirmed  by  F. 
William  Flete  in  his  Sei-nw  in  rcvcrentiam  Beatic  Kateriiur  de  Sc'nis. 

^  In  the  Aldine  Edition  this  letter  (No.  102)  is  dated  Feb.  15,  1379 ;  that 
is,  according  to  our  way  of  beginning  the  year,  on  January  ist,  13S0,  a  fort- 
night after  the  events  to  which  it  refers.  In  this  intervening  fortnight  the 
disputes  between  Urban  and  the  Roman  people  must  have  broken  out ;  and 
the  threatened  danger  have  been  dissipated. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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now,  tlui  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  relate  them.  But  we 
will  leave  that  time  and  come  to  Sexagesima  Sunday  (Jan.  29th), 
on  which  day  happened  those  mysteries  of  which  I  am  going  to 
speak.  Never  before  did  anything  similar  occur  to  me.  Such 
was  the  agony  of  my  heart,  that  my  very  garments  were  torn.  1 
fell  writhing  in  the  chapel '  like  one  in  convulsion  ;  had  any  one 
sought  to  restrain  me,  they  would  have  caused  my  death.-  On 
Monday  evening  1  was  much  urged  to  write  to  the  Christ  on  earth 
and  to  three  Cardinals ;  I  procured  help  and  went  to  my  cell,  but 
when  I  had  written  to  the  Christ  on  earth,'^  I  could  write  no 
more,  so  intense  was  the  bodily  pain  I  suffered.  Shortly  after- 
wards there  began  terrible  attacks  from  the  evil  spirits,  who  threw 
me  down  :  they  were  furious  against  me,  as  though  I,  poor  worm 
of  the  earth,  had  torn  out  of  their  grasp  what  they  had  so  long 
held  possession  of  in  the  Church ;  and  the  terror  I  felt,  joined  to 
my  other  sufferings,  was  so  great,  that  I  wished  to  fly  from  my 
cell  and  go  to  the  chapel,  as  though  the  cell  had  been  the  cause 
of  my  pains. 

"  I  rose  then,  and  being  unable  to  walk,  I  leant  on  my  son  Bar- 
duccio ;  but  immediately  I  was  thrown  down  again  ;  and  lying 
on  the  ground  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul  quitted  the  body ;  not  in 
the  same  way  as  it  did  that  other  time,^  because  then  I  tasted  the 
joy  of  the  Blessed,  enjoying  with  them  the  Sovereign  Good ;  but 
now  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  a  thing  apart.  I  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  my  body,   but  I  beheld  my  body  as  though  it  had 

^  The  chapel ;  that  is  the  private  chapel  she  was  allowed  to  have  in  her 
house,  in  which  this  crisis  took  place. 

2  This  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  indicates  a  mysteric  js  access  of  suffering, 
the  cause  of  which  was  wholly  supernatural,  and  which  the  Saint  was  unable 
to  express  in  ordinary  language  :  Giamniai  taw  sif?iile  caso  non  vii parbe portare. 
M.  Cartier  translates  caso  as  accident.  But  though  caso  often  has  the  sense 
of  accident,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  conveys  what  is  here  meant,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  describe  what  one  might  call  an  ecstasy  of  supernatural 

suffering. 

3  This  letter  is  supposed  by  Gigli  to  be  the  same  as  that  (No.  22)  which  has 
been  quoted  above  (p.  235),  a  letter  of  calm  practical  advice.  It  may  have 
been  so,  but  the  fact  seems  questionable. 

^  At  the  time  of  her  mystic  death. 
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belonged  to  some  otlur  person  ;  :iii(l  my  soul,  seeing  the  distress 
of  liini  will)  was  with  me  {i.e.  IJarduccio),  wished  to  know  if  I 
could  use  my  body  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  him  :  'My  son,  be 
not  afraid.'  but  I  found  I  could  not  move  my  tongue,  or  any 
other  niembtT,  any  more  tlian  if  my  body  iiad  been  utterly  with- 
out life.  So  I  left  the  body  as  it  was,  and  fixed  my  understanding 
on  the  abyss  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  I  remembered  distinctly  the 
needs  of  the  Holy  Church  and  of  the  Christian  people.  I  cried 
to  Ciod,  and  confidently  implored  His  help,  showing  Him  my 
desires,  and  seeking  to  do  Him  holy  violence  by  offering  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb  and  the  sufferings  He  had  endured.  I  prayed 
so  earnestly  that  I  felt  certain  He  would  not  reject  my  prayer; 
and  then  I  prayed  for  all  of  you,  and  conjured  Him  to  accom- 
plish in  you  His  will  and  my  desires.  Then  I  implored  Him  to 
deliver  me  from  eternal  damnation  ;  and  I  remained  thus  so  long 
that  all  the  family  wept  for  me  as  dead. 

"  Meanwhile  the  terror  of  the  evil  spirits  was  somewhat  dis- 
sipated, and  the  humble  Lamb  offered  Himself  to  my  soul, 
saying :  '  Be  sure  that  I  will  satisfy  thy  desires,  and  those  of  My 
other  servants,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  am  a  good  Master.  I  act 
like  the  potter  who  destroys  and  refashions  his  vessels  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  so  I  act  with  My  vessels.  This  is  why  I  have  taken 
the  vessel  of  thy  body,  and  have  refashioned  it  in  the  Garden  of 
Holy  Church,  so  that  it  shall  be  other  than  it  was  in  time  past.' 
And  He  added  other  gracious  words,  which  I  cannot  here  repeat. 
Then  my  body  began  to  breathe  a  little,  showing  that  the  soul  had 
returned  to  it.  I  was  full  of  wonder,  and  there  remained  such  a 
pain  in  my  heart  that  I  still  feel  it.  Then  all  joy,  all  consolation, 
and  all  strength  seemed  taken  from  me,  and  being  carried  into 
the  room  above,  it  seemed  to  me  full  of  demons  who  began  a 
fresh  attack,  the  most  terrible  I  ever  sustained ;  for  they  sought 
to  make  me  believe  that  it  was  not  I  that  was  in  my  body,  but  an 
unclean  spirit.  But  I  invoked  the  Divine  help  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  refusing  no  suffering,  but  repeating,  Deus  in  adju- 
oriwn  nieiwi  intende^  Doinine  ad  adjuvandtwi  me  festina  1 

"  Two  days  and  two  nights  passed  in  these  conflicts,  but  my 
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mind  and  my  desire  underwent  no  change,  my  soul  always 
remained  fixed  in  its  Object,'  though  my  body  seemed  reduced  to 
nothing.  On  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady  I  wished 
to  hear  Mass  :  then  all  the  mysteries  were  renewed,  and  God 
made  known  to  me  the  great  danger  that  was  threatening  the  city 
and  which  has  since  a|)peared ;  -  for  Rome  was  on  the  point  ot 
revolting,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  blasphemies  and 
irreverence ;  had  He  not  pacified  men's  hearts,  so  that  now,  as  I 
hope,  all  will  end  well.  Then  He  imposed  on  me  this  obedience, 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  Lent  I  was  to  offer  the  desires  ot 
the  whole  family,  and  to  cause  Mass  to  be  celebrated  before 
them  for  the  intention  of  Holy  Church.  Moreover,  every  morn- 
ing I  was  to  hear  a  Mass  at  daybreak,  which  you  know  is  to  me 
naturally  an  impossible  thing ;  but  in  obeying  Him,  all  things 
become  possible.  The  desire  to  obey  has  taken  such  possession 
of  me^  that  my  memory  retains  no  other  thought,  and  my  will 
desires  no  other  thing ;  and  not  only  does  the  soul  refuse  and 
reject  all  things  here  below,  but  even  in  conversing  with  the  true 
citizens  {the  Saints)  the  soul  cannot  and  will  not  share  in  their 
joys,  but  only  in  the  hunger  they  had  when  they  were  pilgrims 
and  sojourners  in  this  life.  With  these  and  other  like  feelings 
which  I  know  not  how  to  express,  my  life  is  consumed  and 
distilled  for  the  Sweet  Spouse  ;  I,  in  this  way,  and  the  glorious 
martyrs  by  their  blood.  I  pray  the  Divine  Goodness  that  He 
may  soon  grant  me  to  see  the  redemption  of  this  people. 

"  When  the  hour  of  tierce  comes,  I  rise  from  Mass,  and  you 
might  see  me  going  like  one  dead  to  St.  Peter's,  there  to  labour 
anew  in  the  Ship  of  the  Holy  Church  ;  and  I  remain  thus  until 
the  hour  of  vespers ;  and  I  would  fain  remain  in  the  same  place 
day  and  night  until  I  can  see  this  people  a  little  calmed,  and 
reconciled  with  their  Father.     My  body  remains  without  any  kind 

^  La  mente  se?npre  stavafisso  nelP  obietto  suo  ;  that  is  united  to  God,  the 
Object  of  the  soul. 

2  From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  revolt  of  the  Romans  broke  out  after 
the  2nd  of  February. 

^  This  is  far  tco  feeble  a  translation  :  tanto  s'e  incarnato  qvesto  desiderio. 
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of  food,  !i()l  fvcii  so  much  as  a  droj)  of  water,  and  its  sweet 
sufferings  arc  so  great  tliat  I  have  never  felt  anything  hke  them, 
and  my  hfe  hangs,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread.  I  know  not  what  the 
Divine  (loochiess  intends  to  do  with  mc.  I  do  not  mean  as  to 
wliat  I  feel  within,  for  I  understand  in  that  respect  what  He  wills 
for  me  ;  but  as  to  what  I  suffer  in  my  body,  /'/  seems  to  me  J  am 
to  cnnvn  it  by  a  new  kind  of  martyrdom  in  the  sweetness  of  my  soiil^ 
I  mean  the  Ifoly  Church,  Perhaps  He  will  then  cause  me  to  rise 
again  with  Him,  and  terminate  both  my  miseries  and  my  crucified 
desires  ;  or  He  may  use  the  ordinary  means  of  restoring  my 
bodily  strength.  I  pray  His  mercy  to  accomplish  His  will  in  me, 
and  not  to  leave  you  and  the  others  orphans  ;  but  ever  to  direct 
you  in  the  doctrine  of  Truth  with  true  and  perfect  light :  and  I 
am  sure  He  will  do  so. 

"  I  beg  and  conjure  you,  my  Father  and  my  son,  who  were  given 
to  me  by  the  sweet  Virgin  Mary,  that  if  you  believe  that  God  has 
cast  the  eye  of  His  mercy  on  me,  you  will  renew  your  life  ;  and 
as  one  dead  to  all  sense  of  self,  cast  yourself  into  this  Ship  of  Holy 
Church. 1  Be  ever  cautious  in  your  conversations.  Your  actual 
cell  you  can  have  but  little  of,  but  I  would  have  you  ever  keep 
and  bear  with  you  everywhere  the  cell  of  your  heart ;  for,  as  you 
well  know,  so  long  as  we  are  shut  up  there,  the  enemy  has  no 
power  to  harm  us.  Then  let  everything  you  do  be  directed  and 
ordered  according  to  God.  And  I  beg  of  you  mature  your  heart 
with  a  true  and  holy  prudence,  that  your  life  may  be  exemplary 
in  the  eyes  of  seculars,  and  not  conformed  to  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Let  your  liberality  to  the  poor  and  the  voluntary  poverty 
you  have  always  professed  be  renewed  and  reinvigorated  with  true 
and  perfect  humility.  Whatever  position  or  dignity  God  may 
bestow  on  you,  relax  not,  but  rather  go  down  lower  into  the  valley 
of  humility.  Love  the  table  of  the  Cross,  and  there  feed  on 
souls,  embracing  that  sweet  mother  of  humble,  faithful  and  con- 

^  Qiiesta  Navicella  delta  Santa  Chiesa.  These  repeated  allusions  to  the 
Navicella  are  easily  understood  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  vision  with  which 
this  mysterious  crisis  began  ;  in  which  the  Ship  of  the  Church  (the  representa- 
tion of  which  was  daily  before  her  eyes)  appeared  laid  upon  her  shoulders. 
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iiiuial  prayer,  with  holy  watching.  Every  day  celebrate  Holy 
Mass,  unless  absolutely  prevented.  Fly  light  and  useless  con- 
versations ;  and  always  show  yourself  grave  in  your  words  and 
conduct.  Cast  from  you  all  tenderness  for  yourself,  and  all 
servile  fear ;  for  the  Holy  Church  needs  not  such  servants,  but 
rather  those  who  are  severe  to  themselves  and  devoted  to  her. 

"These  are  the  things  to  which  I  conjure  you  to  apply  yourself. 
I  also  request  you  to  collect  the  Book,  and  every  other  writing 
of  mine  with  which  I  have  sometimes  occupied  myself,  and  which 
you,  Father  Thomas,  F.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Master,^  and 
Master  Thomas  also,  may  find ;  and  do  with  them  whatever  you 
think  most  for  God's  glory.  I  recommend  to  you  also  this  family, 
begging  you  that,  as  far  as  possible,  you  will  be  its  pastor, 
director,  and  father ;  keep  them  all  in  the  bonds  of  charity  and 
perfect  union,  that  they  may  not  be  scattered  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  As  to  myself,  I  hope  to  be  more  useful  to  them  after 
death  than  ever  I  have  been  in  life.  I  beg  the  Eternal  Truth 
that  all  the  abundance  of  gifts  and  graces  which  He  has  granted 
to  my  soul,  may  be  poured  out  upon  all  of  you,  that  you  may  be 
as  lights  set  upon  a  candlestick.  I  entreat  you  ask  the  Eternal 
Spouse  that  He  may  enable  me  manfully  to  accomplish  His 
obedience,  and  that  He  will  pardon  the  multitude  of  my  sins. 
And  I  beseech  you  also  to  forgive  every  disobedience,  irreverence, 
and  ingratitude  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  and  every  pain  and 
distress  I  may  ever  have  caused  you;  humbly  asking  your  bless- 
ing. Pray  earnestly  for  me,  and  get  prayers  for  me  for  the  love 
of  Jesus.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  ever  written  anything  to  pain 
you.  I  do  not  say  these  things  to  distress  yon  ;  but  I  wish  to 
discharge  my  duty,  because  I  am  in  doubt,  and  know  not  what 
the  goodness  of  God  is  about  to  do  with  me.     Do  not  be  troubled 

^  The  persons  here  named  are  all  familiar  to  the  reader.  By  F.  Thomas 
may  be  understood  either  F.  Thomas  della  Fonte,  who  for  ten  years  collected 
notes  of  her  graces  and  revelations,  or  F.  Thomas  Antonio  Nacci  Caffarini, 
who  afterwards  composed  the  Supplement  to  her  life.  The  Master  is  F. 
John  Tantucci.  Alasler  Thomas  is  either  Thomas  Buonconti,  or  Thomas 
Petra,  the  Pope's  Pronotary  and  Secretary,  with  whom,  during  her  residence 
in  Rome,  she  had  become  very  intimate. 
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because  wc  are  separated  from  ea<li  ollic-r  as  u>  tlje  body;  fo. 
though,  indeed,  it  would  liave  been  a  great  consolaticjii  to  me  to 
have  liad  you  near  lue,  it  is  a  far  greater  one  to  know  that  you 
are  labouring  for  the  ('hurch.  Labour,  1  beseech  you,  with  nnjre 
zeal  than  ever,  for  her  needs  were  never  greater ;  and  for  no 
persecution  depart  widujut  |)ermission  lA'  our  Lord  the  Tope. 
Courage,  courage  in  ('hrist  our  Sweet  Jesus  !  and  never  be  cast 
'down.  Abide  in  the  sweet  and  holy  love  of  Ood  ;  Jesus  Sweet 
ness,  Jesus  Love."     (Letter  102.) 

It  would  seem  as  though  Catherine  here  brought  her  letter  to 
a  close,  not  having  at  the  moment  strength  to  finish  all  she  had 
to  say ;  and  she  takes  up  its  thread  in  her  next  letter  without  any 
fresh  introduction,  so  as  to  make  of  the  two  but  one  consecutive 
composition.  She  desired,  while  she  was  able,  to  say  all  that 
was  in  her  heart  to  her  spiritual  Father ;  and  having  given  her  last 
earthly  charges  and  directions,  she  now  returns  to  the  subject  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  her  soul. 

*'  I  was  continually  tormented  by  the  ardent  desire  I  had  newly 
conceived  in  God's  presence,  because  the  eye  of  my  understand- 
ing was  fixed  in  the  Eternal  Trinity ;  and  I  beheld  in  that  abyss 
the  dignity  of  the  rational  creature,  the  misery  which  man  incurs 
by  mortal  sin,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Holy  Church,  which  God 
showed  to  me  in  His  bosom.  And  I  saw  that  no  one  can  taste 
the  Beauty  of  God  in  the  abyss  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  save  by 
means  of  that  sweet  Spouse ;  wherefore  all  must  needs  pass 
through  the  door  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  that  door  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Holy  Church.  I  saw  then  how  the  Church  gives 
life,  for  there  is  so  much  life  in  her,  that  there  is  no  one  who 
can  put  her  to  death ;  and  she  gives  strength  and  light,  so  that 
no  one  can  weaken  or  darken  her  in  herself;  and  I  saw  that  her 
fruit  never  fails  or  diminishes.  Then  the  Eternal  Deity  said  to 
me,  '  All  this  dignity  which  your  understanding  cannot  compre- 
hend, is  given  to  you  from  me.  Look,  then,  with  bitter  sorrow, 
and  you  will  see  that  men  now  only  go  to  my  Spouse  for  the 
sake  of  her  outer  vestment,  that  is  her  temporal  substance ;  she 
is  empty  of  those  that  seek  her  interior  life,  the  fruit  of  the  Blood. 
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lie  who  does  not  bear  that  fruit  which  is  the  treasure  of  Charity 
with  sincere  humihty,  and  in  the  Ught  of  holy  faith,  is  not  Hving, 
but  dead.^  He  acts  Uke  the  thief  who  takes  what  is  not  his. 
The  fruit  of  the  Hlood  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  treasure  of 
love  ;  for  the  Church  was  founded  in  love,  She  is  Love  Itself^^ 
and  I  desire  that  all  should  give  themselves  (to  her)  by  love, 
even  as  I  have  charged  my  servants  to  give  as  freely  as  they  have 
received.^  I  complain  that  no  one  now  serves  the  Church  :  on 
the  contrary,  all  abandon  her ;  but  I  shall  know  how  to  remedy 
this.' 

''  Then  the  grief  and  fire  of  my  desires  increasing,  I  cried  to 
God,  saying,  'O  ineffable  Love  !  what  can  I  do?'  And  His  good- 
ness replied,  '  Offer  anew  thy  life,  and  give  thyself  no  repose ;  it 

IS  FOR  THIS  THAT  I  HAVE  CHOSEN  THEE,  AND  ALL  THOSE  WHO 
FOLLOW  THEE,  OR  WHO  SHALL  FOLLOW  THEE  HEREAFTER.       Apply 

thyself,  then,  never  to  relax,  but  always  to  increase  thy  desires. 
For,  as  to  Me,  I  ever  apply  Myself  with  love  to  assist  you  with 
temporal  and  spiritual  graces  ;  and  in  order  that  your  souls  may 
be  occupied  with  no  other  thing,  I  have  provided  by  kindling  with 
great  ardour  her  ^  whom  I  have  chosen  to  direct  you,  training  her 
and  fitting  her  for  the  task  by  mysteries  and  hidden  ways,  so  that 
she  may  consume  herself  in  the  service  of  My  Church,  and  that 
you  may  serve  it  by  humble,  faithful,  and  continual  prayers,  and 

1  The  language  is  obscure  ;  but  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  though  many 
may  seem  outwardly  to  belong  to  the  Church,  as  covered  by  her  exterior 
garment,  yet  they  are  not  living,  but  dead  members,  unless  they  bear  the  fruii 
of  the  Blood,  i.e.  unless  they  are  in  charity. 

2  Ella  e  fondata  in  amore,  ed  <?  esso  ainore. 

^  Freely  you  have  received,  freely  give. — Matt,  x.  8. 

■*  Qiiella ;  this  certainly  means  St.  Catherine  herself,  the  Mother  of  the 
spiritual  family  to  which  this  exhortation  is  really  addressed,  although  the 
first  part  of  the  paragraph  is  addressed  to  her.  But  the  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  thy  and  thou  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
paragraph,  denoting  her  only  ;  and  the  you  and  yours,  used  in  this  small 
portion,  in  which  her  children  are  being  spoken  to.  A  little  further  on,  when 
Catherine  is  again  individually  addressed,  the  thou  again  appears.  I  may 
observe  that  in  none  of  her  letters  is  the  phraseology  more  obscure  than  in 
these  two,  requiring  close  attention  to  develop  the  sense. 
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til!  necessary  exercises,  w 1 1  nil  I  iii,|iitc  to  ck  h  one  according  to 
his  degree.  ( 'onsecratc  then  thy  lilr,  thy  heart,  and  thy  whole 
affection  to  tins  my  S|)()usc',  lor  My  sake,  forgetting  thyself  i f>cr 
me^  St'NZd  /(•).  Look  on  Me,  and  behold  the  Bridegroom  of  this 
S[)oiise,  even  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  See  his  gcjod  and  lujly 
intention  which  has  no  limits  ;  and  as  the  Spouse  is  one,  so  also 
is  the  Hridegroom.  I  permit  tiiat  hy  tiie  violent  means  he 
employs,  and  by  the  fear  he  inspires  in  his  subjects,  he  should 
purge  the  Church,  but  another  will  come  who  will  tend  her  with 
love.  And  it  will  be  with  the  S[)ouse  as  with  the  soul,  wherein 
fear  enters  first  to  strip  her  of  vices,  and  then  love  follows,  to 
fill  and  clothe  her  with  virtues. 

"  '  All  this  will  be  accomplished  by  patient  endurance.  Suffer- 
ings are  sweet  to  those  who  truly  feed  at  her  breast ;  nevertheless, 
tell  My  Vicar,  that  so  far  as  he  can,  he  must  show  himself  peace- 
able, granting  peace  to  those  who  will  receive  it.  And  tell  the 
Columns  of  the  Holy  Church,  the  Cardinals,  that  if  they  would 
repair  all  these  ruins,  they  must  be  united,  and  be  like  a  mantle 
to  cover  what  may  appear  defective  in  their  Father.  Let  them 
be  regular  in  their  lives  and  households,  fearing  and  loving  Me, 
agreeing  together,  and  not  following  their  own  interests.  If  they 
act  thus,  I,  Who  am  Light,  will  give  them  the  light  needful  to 
Holy  Church.  And  seeing  what  they  have  to  do,  let  them 
promptly  and  ardently  propose  it  to  My  Vicar,  who  cannot  resist 
their  good  will,  because  his  intentions  are  good  and  holy.' 

"  But  no  tongue  can  tell  the  mysteries  which  I  saw  in  my 
understanding,  and  felt  in  my  heart.  I  passed  that  day  in  ecstasy, 
and  when  evening  came,  I  was  so  transported  with  the  affection 
of  love,  which  I  could  not  resist,  that  I  was  unable  to  go  to  the 
place  of  prayer.  And  feeling  that  the  hour  of  death  was  drawing 
near,  I  reproached  myself  bitterly  for  having  served  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  so  negligently  and  ignorantly,  and  for  being  the  cause  that 
others  should  have  done  the  same.  I  was  full  of  these  thoughts 
when  God  placed  Himself  before  me.  He  is  indeed  always 
present  to  me,  forasmuch  as  He  contains  all  things  in  Himself. 
But  this  was  in  a  new  w-ay,  as  though  memory,  will,  and  under- 
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standing  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  body.  And  I  beheld 
the  truth  so  clearly  that  in  that  abyss  seemed  to  be  renewed  all 
the  mysteries  of  Holy  Church  ;  all  the  graces  past  and  present 
which  I  had  ever  received  in  my  whole  life  ;  and  that  day  when  God 
espoused  my  soul  to  Jlitnself.  'I'hen  all  seemed  swallowed  up  in 
the  tire  of  love  which  constantly  increased,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  anything  save  how  1  might  sacrifice  myself  to  God  for  the  Holy 
Church,  and  take  away  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  those 
whom  (iod  had  put  into  my  hands.  .Then  the  demons  were  let 
loose  on  me,  seeking  to  prevent  me,  and  to  diminish  the  fervour 
of  my  desire  by  their  terrors.  They  struck  the  poor  husk  of  my 
body,  but  the  desire  of  my  soul  only  kindled  the  more,  and  I 
cried,  '  O  Eternal  God,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  for  the  7nystical 
body  of  Thy  Holy  Church.  I  have  nothing  to  give  save  that  which 
Thou  hast  given  to  me.  Take  my  heart  then,  and  press  it  out^  over 
the  face  of  Thy  Spouse  /  ' 

"  Then  the  Eternal  Cod,  regarding  me  with  an  eye  of  clemency, 
took  my  heart,  and  pressed  it  out  over  the  Holy  Church.  And 
He  took  it  with  such  force,  that  if  He  had  not  strengthened  me, 
not  willing  that  the  vessel  of  my  body  should  be  destroyed,  I 
must  that  moment  have  died.  Then  the  evil  spirits  cried  with 
yet  greater  fury,  as  if  they  felt  an  intolerable  pain  ;  they  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  terrify  me,  threatening  me  that  they  would 
find  a  way  of  rendering  useless  what  I  had  done.  But  because 
the  powers  of  hell  cannot  resist  humility  joined  to  faith,  the  more 
they  strove,  the  more  ardently  also  I  combated,  as  it  were,  with 
weapons  of  fire  ;  and  I  heard  words  from  the  Divine  Majesty  so 
sweet  and  tender,  and  promises  so  full  of  joy,  that  in  truth,  I 
cannot  speak  of  them.  Then  I  said,  '  Thanks,  thanks  be  to  the 
Most  High,  the  Eternal,  Who  has  placed  us  like  knights  on  a 

^  Preniilo ;  literally,  squeeze  it.  Observe  also  the  expression;  "I  have 
nothing  to  give  j-az^^  7i/y^a/  Thoic  hast  given  w;^;"  alluding  to  the  heart  mys- 
tically given  her  by  Our  Lord.  In  fact,  this  vision  of  her  Heart  is  in  some 
sense  the  complement  of  the  earlier  one,  and  helps  us  to  see  the  mystical 
sense  in  which  both  are  to  be  understood.  This  pressing  out  of  the  heart  of 
St.  Catherine  over  the  Church  has  been  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
desiens  in  Francesco  Vanni's  Pictorial  Life  of  the  Saint. 
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field  of  h.illlc  to  combat  lor  I  lis  Sjxuisi-,  protected  by  the  shitrld 
of  holy  laitii.  riii'.  riKLU  is  won!'  Thk  vicrokY  is  ours! 
thanks  to  that  virlin.-  and  power  which  has  discomfited  the  devil, 
the  tyrant  of  the  human  race,  but  who  has  been  defeated,  not  by 
man,  but  b)  (iod.  Yes!  thi-  ICnemy  is  overcome!  not  by  the 
suffering  of  our  bodies,  but  only  by  the  fire  of  the  burning  and 
inestimable  Charity  of  (iod!'"     (Letter  103.) 

To  com[)lete  this  narrative  we  must  add  the  prayer  which  on 
this  same  15th  day  of  February  was  uttered  by  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  taken  down  from  her  lips  by  some  of  her  children  ; 
and  which  forms  too  interesting  a  monument  of  this  time  to  be 
omitted  here. 

Certain  words  7vhich  the  Blessed  Virgm  Catherme  of  Siena  spoke 
in  prayer  after  the  terrible  crisis  ivJtich  she  had  in  the  fii^a^ht  of 
Monday  after  Sexa^^esima,  when  she  was  wept  for  as  dead  by 
her  family^  after  ivhich  she  never  regained  healthy  but  continu- 
ally grew  worse  until  the  end.- 
"  O  Eternal  God,  my  good  Master,  who  hast  formed  the  vessel 
of  Thy  creature's  body  out  of  the  sHme  of  the  Earth  !    O  sweetest 
Love  !     Of  how  vile  a  thing  hast  Thou  formed  it,  and  yet  Thou 
hast  placed  within  it  a  treasure  so  great  as  the  soul  which  bears 
Thine  image,  O  eternal   God.     Thou,  good   Master,  my  sweet 
Love,   art  the   Master   who   destroys  and    makes   anew ;   Thou 
breakest  and  repairest  this  vessel  according  to  Thy  good  pleasure. 
To  Thee,  Eternal  Father,  I,  most  miserable,  offer  anew  my  life 
for  Thy  sweet  Spouse ;  that  as  many  times  as  it  may  please  Thy 
Goodness  Thou  mayest  drag  it  out  of  my  body  and  restore  it  to 
my  body,  each  time  with  more  pain  than  before ;  in  order  that  I 
may  see  the  reformation  of  Thy  sw^eet  Spouse,  the  Holy  Church. 
O  Eternal  God,  I  recommend  to  Thee  this  Spouse. 

"  I  also  recommend  to  Thee  my  beloved  children  ;  and  I  pray 
Thee,  the  Most  High  and  Eternal  Father,  if  it  please  Thee  to  take 

1   El  ca7)ipo  e  rimaso  a  noi  ! 

-  Our  translation  of  this  prayer,  of  the  Ulfi'ne  parole,  and  of  the  Ti-ansito, 
are  all  taken  from  the  corrected  edition  of  Sic:nor  Grottanelli. 
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me  out  of  this  body  and  not  to  let  me  return  thither,  that  Thou 
wilt  visit  them  with  Thy  grace,  and  when  they  are  dead,  make 
them  to  live  again  in  true  and  perfect  light,  liind  them  together 
with  the  sweet  bonds  of  charity,  that  they  may  die  enamoured  ' 
ot  Thy  sweetest  Spouse.  And  I  pray  that  none  of  them  may  be 
snatchetl  out  of  Thy  hands,  but  that  Thou  wouldst  deign  to 
pardon  them  all  their  iniquities.  And  pardon  me  also  my  great 
ignorance  and  negligence  committed  against  Thy  Church,  and 
for  not  having  accomplished  all  I  might  and  should  have  done. 
Pecciwi  Domine,  miserere  met. 

"  I  offer  and  recommend  to  Thee  my  beloved  children  who  are 
as  my  very  soul.  And  if  it  please  Thy  goodness  to  detain  me 
yet  longer  in  this  vessel,  do  Thou,  the  Sovereign  Physician,  heal 
and  sustain  it,  that  it  be  not  entirely  torn  to  pieces.  O  Eternal 
Father,  give  us  Thy  sweet  benediction  ! 

^''  Febrttary  15,  1380." 

Who  would  dare  to  comment  on  such  words  as  these  ?  They 
are  as  far  above  our  criticism  or  our  praise  as  the  Divine 
mysteries  they  record  are  above  our  experience.  Here,  then,  we 
behold  the  handmaid  of  Christ  crowned  at  last  ''  with  a  new  kind 
of  martyrdom ; "  accepted  as  the  victim  of  the  Church ;  and 
giving  to  God  the  heart  He  had  once  given  to  her,  that  He  might 
annihilate  it  for  the  renovation  of  His  holy  Spouse.  It  is  the 
completion  of  her  course,  the  sublime  consummation  of  her  holo- 
caust ;  there  is  now  nothing  more  to  relate  than  the  story  of  her 
last  passage. 

But  to  you  who  read  these  words,  are  there  none  among  them 
that  have  thrilled  you  through  and  through,  as  though  the  eyes  of 
your  glorious  Mother  had  been  turned  and  fixed  on  you  as  she 
uttered  them  ?  When  she  cried  to  our  Lord  in  loving  agony, 
saying:  "O  ineffable  Love!  what  can  I  do?"  He  replied, 
"  Offer  thy  life  anew,  and  give  thyself  no  repose  ;  it  is  for  this 

THAT  I  HAVE  CHOSEN  THEE,  AND  ALL  THOSE  WHO  FOLLOW  THEE, 
OR  WHO    SHALL    FOLLOW  THEE    HEREAFTER."      Of   whom  waS    He 

^  Spasimati^  a  word  expressive  of  the  most  intense  and  passionate  love. 
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speaking,  il  not  (>\  the  <  liilditii  ol  the  Saint;  her  Jamily  thun 
living  on  earth,  :iiul  all  those  wliu  were  in  lime  to  come  to  he 
numbered  among  her  children?  And  who  are  these?  Oh, 
daughters  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  (.'atherine,  scattered  over  the 
wide  wt)rld  ;  you  who  wear  Ik.t  habit,  and  glory  in  calling  her 
your  Mother,  whether  it  be  in  Italy  or  I'rance,  in  ICngland,  or 
Holland,  or  America  ;  you  whose  Order  has  given  to  the  Church 
a  white-robed  company  of  saints,  who  became  saints  by  treading 
in  her  footste[)s,  and  whose  names  sound  like  sweetest  music  in 
our  ears, — a  Rose,  "  first  (lower  of  the  new  world,"  a  Margaret,  a 
lienvenuta,  a  Sybillina,  a  Lucy,  and  an  Osanna ; — you  who  in 
China  have  realised  by  hundreds  her  dearest  wish  of  dyeing  her 
white  robe  red  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  who  in  the  Western 
Indies  are  reproducing  her  heroic  work  of  tending  the  lepers  ;  ^ 
whose  companies  are  multiplying  even  on  our  English  soil, 
engaged  on  a  common  work,  under  one  watchword, — "God's 
honour,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  !  " — it  was  oi  you  she  thought, 
it  was  \.o  you  she  spoke  in  that  supreme  moment  of  her  life.  She 
would  give  you  with  her  own  lips  the  rule  that  was  to  guide  you ; 
she  would  point  with  her  own  hand  to  the  path  that  you  should 
follow.  Nay,  rather,  she  would  have  you  hear,  not  from  her  lips 
alone,  but  from  those  of  your  Eternal  Spouse,  the  meaning  of  your 
sublime  vocation  : 

"  Offer  yourselves  anew  ;  give  yourselves  no  repose  ; 

IT  IS  FOR  this  that  I  HAVE  CHOSEN  YOU  !  " 

1  The  Hospital  of  Lepers  at  Cocorite,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  is  now 
served  by  nuns  of  the  Third  Order,  belonging  to  the  (French)  congregation  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 
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The    Shadow   of   Death 
March  and  Ai-kh.,   1380 

S'l'.  CATHERINE'S  letters  to  Raymund  of  Capua  quoted  in 
the  last  chapter  were  written,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  15th 
(and  probably  the  i6th)  of  February  ;  that  is,  on  the  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  that  preceded  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent.  From  the 
commencement  of  that  holy  season  she  had  applied  herself  with 
so  much  fervour  to  meditation,  notwithstanding  her  infirmities, 
that  those  about  her  were  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  her  sighs 
and  pious  tears.  Her  prayer  was  at  all  times  so  fervent  that  one 
hour  so  spent  weakened  her  frame  more  than  two  days  of  uninter- 
rupted spiritual  exercises  would  have  exhausted  any  other  person. 
Every  morning  after  communion  she  had  to  be  carried  from  her 
chapel  and  laid  on  her  bed  as  one  dead.  Yet  in  an  hour  or  two 
she  would  rise  and  go  to  St.  Peter's,  and  stay  there,  as  has  been 
said,  till  vespers,  returning  home  in  almost  a  lifeless  condition. 
And  all  this  time  her  children  marvelled  to  see  with  what  a  joyful 
countenance  she  would  bear  this  fatigue,  and  with  what  sweet  and 
affable  courtesy  she  would  welcome  all  who  came  to  her,  whether 
to  consult  her  on  the  affairs  of  their  souls,  or  on  any  business  for 
the  common  good,  though  every  one  could  see  she  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  So  she  continued  until  the  third  Sunday 
in  Lent,  when  she  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  immense  sufferings 
that  overwhelmed  her  body,  and  the  anguish  that  rent  her  soul  in 
beholding  the  sins  committed  against  God,  and  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  Church.     She  was  a  mass  of  interior  and  exterior 

suffering,  and  thus  she  remained  during  eight  entire  weeks,  being 

254 
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iinahlc  even  to  raise  her  head.  In  the  niidsi  of  that  martyrdom, 
slie  frajiicntly  said,  "  IVicsc  pains  (ire  physical^  hut  they  are  not 
natural :  (iod  alloivs  the  demons  to  tonnent  me  thus.''  It  was 
evident  that  what  siie  stated  was  correct,  and  that  her  sufferirij^s 
were  wholly  supernatural.  lUit  at  each  new  torture  she  joyously 
raised  her  licarl  and  iicr  eyes  to  (Iod,  saying:  "Thanks  be  t(j 
Thee,  O  my  everliving  Spouse,  Who  dost  continually  crown  Thy 
poor  and  wretched  handmaid  with  new  proofs  of  Thy  favour." 

At  this  time  her  api)earance  was  that  of  a  skeleton  covered 
with  a  transparent  skin ;  her  countenance,  however,  beaming  with 
an  angelic  expression  ;  whilst  she  was  so  entirely  prostrate  in 
strength  that  she  could  not  so  much  as  turn  herself  in  her  bed 
from  one  side  to  the  other. ^ 

It  was  in  this  state  that  she  was  found  by  F.  Bartholomew 
Dominic,  when,  towards  the  close  of  Lent,  he  was  despatched  to 
Rome  on  business  by  command  of  his  Provincial.  He  had  been 
hitherto  detained  at  Siena  by  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Prior  of 
San  Domenico,  so  that  a  year  had  probably  passed  since  last  they 
met.  And  thus  during  this  long  time  of  suffering  and  anxiety 
Catherine  had  been  deprived  of  his  company,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  so  many  others  who  enjoyed  her  closest  confidence,  God  so 
permitting  it  for  the  increase  of  her  sacrifice  and  her  merit.  He 
arrived  in  Rome  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  at  once  hastened  to 
Catherine's  house,  not  being  aware  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
should  find  her.  His  exact  and  beautiful  account  of  what  he 
witnessed  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  : . 

"  I  found  her  lying  on  boards,  surrounded  by  other  boards^  so 
that  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  in  a  coffin.  I  approached  her,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  her  as  usual.  Her  body  was  so 
emaciated  that  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  no  longer  presented  its  former  beauty.  The  sight  was  heart- 
breaking, and  I  said  to  her,  weeping,  '  Mother,  how  do  you  find 
yourself? '  When  she  recognised  me  she  tried  to  express  her  joy, 
but  she  could  not  speak,  and  I  was  obhged  to  put  my  ear  close 

^  In  the  above  account  are  blended  together  the  accounts  given  by  Barduccio 
in  his  Letter,  and  by  Caffarini  in  the  third  part  of  his  Supplement. 
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to  her  lips  in  order  to  catch  her  reply,  that  *  all  was  going  on  well, 
thanks  to  our  merciful  Saviour  ! '  1  then  told  her  the  business  on 
which  I  had  come,  and  added,  '  Mother,  to-morrow  will  be  the 
Feast  of  the  Pasch,^  1  should  like  to  celebrate  it  here,  so  as  to 
give  Holy  Conununion  to  yourself  and  your  spiritual  children.' 
She  replied,  '  Oh  !  would  that  our  sweet  Saviour  would  indeed 
permit  me  to  communicate  ! ' 

"  I  left  her,  and  returned  next  day  to  fulfil  my  promise.  I 
approached  her  in  order  to  hear  her  confession  and  give  her 
absolution  ;  no  one  hoped  to  see  her  go  to  Holy  Communion  ; 
for  during  several  days  she  had  been  incapable  of  making  the  least 
movement.  However  I  gave  her  for  a  penance  to  ask  of  (iod,  for 
her  consolation  and  ours,  the  grace  of  receiving  Communion  on 
so  great  a  festival ;  and  I  then  weftt  to  the  Altar  which  was  quite 
close  to  her  bed.  1  prepared  the  Host  and  then  commenced 
Mass.  Catherine  remained  motionless  until  the  Holy  Communion ; 
as  soon  as  I  had  terminated  and  had  taken  the  ablutions,  she  got 
up  suddenly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  present,  who  shed 
tears  of  joy ;  she  advanced  unassisted  as  far  as  the  Altar,  knelt 
down  with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  hands  clasped,  and  remained 
thus  until  she  had  received  the  consecrated  Host,  and  the  wine 
which  it  is  customary  to  present  for  washing  the  mouth.  She 
afterwards  fell  into  her  ordinary  ecstasy,  and  when  she  came  forth 
from  it,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  return  to  her  bed ;  her  com- 
panions carried  her  there,  and  she  remained  on  it  immovable  as 
before.  God  permitted  her,  however,  to  converse  with  me  during 
the  few  days  that  I  still  remained  in  Rome,  and  it  was  then  that 
she  explained  to  me  the  incredible  pains  and  sufferings  that  the 
demons  had  forced  her  to  undergo.  She  prayed  with  unabated 
ardour  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  she  desired  and  asked  of  God 
to  expiate  in  her  person  the  sins  of  those  who  separated  the  faith- 
ful from  the  real  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Urban  VI.  ^  Be  assured,^ 
said  she,  '  that  if  I  die,  the  sole  cause  of  my  death  is  the  zeal 
which  burns  and  consumes  me  for  the  Holy    Church.     I  suffer 

^  This  Easter  Day  must  have  fallen  on  March  25th,  St.  Catherine's  33rd 
birthday. 
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j^/(ui/v  for  her  deliverance,    and,    if  need  he,    I   am    ready   to   die 
for  her: 

"'I'lu;  aflairs  that  led  nif  to  Komc  bcin^  terminated,  my  com- 
panion  pressed  iiie  to  return.  I  constaiuly  resisted,  and  I  told 
this  to  Catherine.  Slie  said  that  1  must  ^o  l)a(:k  to  him  that 
sent  us.  '  Motlier,'  said  I,  '  liow  can  we  go  and  leave  you  in  such 
extremity?  Were  I  absent  and  informed  of  your  condition,  I 
would  (juit  all  and  hasten  to  your  side.  No,  I  cannot  resolve 
to  depart  without  seeing  you  better,  or  without  at  least  having 
grounds  for  hope  in  your  recovery.'  ('atherinc  said:  *  My  son, 
you  well  know  what  great  consolation  I  experience  in  seeing  those 
whom  (iod  has  given  me,  and  whom  I  love  in  the  Truth.  It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  would  our  Lord  grant  me 
the  presence  of  Father  Raymund  as  well  as  yours  ;  but  it  is  His 
intention  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  this,  and  as  I  desire  not 
my  will  but  His,  you  must  depart.  You  know  that  at  Bologna  a 
Chapter  of  the  Order  will  soon  be  celebrated  for  the  election  of 
a  Master-General ;  Father  Raymund  will  be  nominated  ;  I  wish 
you  to  be  there  with  him,  and  always  to  be  obedient  to  him.  I 
command  you  this  as  far  as  I  have  the  power  to  do  so.' 

"  I  then  told  her  that  I  would  do  whatever  she  commanded 
me,  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  better  in  health,  and  I  added  :  '  If  it 
is  God's  will  that  I  go,  ask  Him  to  restore  you  to  health  before 
my  departure.'  She  promised  me  to  do  so,  and  when  I  returned 
on  the  following  day,  I  found  her  so  calm  and  cheerful,  that  I 
approached  her  full  of  hope.  But  she,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
motionless,  extended  her  arms  towards  me  and  embraced  me  so 
affectionately  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  of  joy; 
it  was  to  make  known  to  me  God's  will,  and  to  exhort  me  to 
depart.  '  The  Lord  had  deceived  me,'  to  speak  like  the  Prophet 
— Seduxisti  7ne,  Domine,  et  seductiis  siun ;  fortior  me  fuisti  ei 
invaluisti  (Jer.  xx.  7).  I  left  Rome.  A  short  time  after  I  had 
returned  to  Siena,  a  letter  informed  me  that  Catherine  had  quitted 
this  life  to  be  united  to  the  Spouse  Whose  embraces  she  so 
ardently  desired." 

We  have  more  than  once  named  Master  Thomas  Petra,  the 
VOL.  II.  R 
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I'ope's  Secretary,  who  had  first  made  Catherine's  acujuaintance 
at  Avignon,  and  who  had  become  very  intimate  with  her  during 
her  residence  in  Rome.  She  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
this  good  and  loyal  man  whom  she  used  to  call  her  father.  One 
day  during  the  last  ftw  weeks  of  her  life  he  found  her  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  a  lady  in  Rome,  whither  her  disciples  had  carried 
her  by  way  of  giving  her  some  refreshment  He  approached 
her,  and  observing  her  ghastly  pallor  and  extreme  emaciation, 
*'  Mother,"  he  said,  *'  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Spouse  is  about  to 
take  you  out  of  this  life ;  have  you  made  all  necessary  disposi- 
tions?" "What  dispositions,"  she  replied,  **can  a  poor  woman 
like  me  make?"  He  replied,  "It  would  be  an  admirable  will 
and  testament  if  you  were  to  make  known  to  each  one  of  your 
disciples  what  he  ought  to  do  after  your  death.  I  beg  of  you, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  do  this ;  I  am  sure  all  will  obey  you  as 
readily  as  I  shall."  "  Willingly  then,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  do  it 
with  God's  grace."  Then  he  continued,  "  I  have  another  favour 
to  ask  you,  and  I  beseech  you  to  grant  it  for  the  love  of  God. 
Obtain  from  your  Divine  Spouse  that  I  may  know  the  state  of 
your  soul  after  death."  "That,"  she  replied,  "does  not  seem 
possible ;  for  either  the  soul  is  saved,  and  then  the  bliss  it  enjoys 
makes  it  forget  the  miseries  of  this  world  :  or  it  is  lost,  and  then 
the  torments  it  endures  prevents  its  obtaining  any  such  favour." 
However,  she  promised  him  to  grant  his  request,  if  God  would 
permit,  and  indeed  she  did  do  so,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be 
noticed. 

Meanwhile  the  accounts  which  F.  Bartholomew  and  others 
brought  to  Siena  alarmed  all  her  friends.  lapa  had  already 
rejoined  her  daughter,  and  Stephen  was  impatient  to  follow. 
The  letters  he  received  from  the  Saint's  companions  told  him  of 
her  aggravated  sufferings,  of  her  combats  with  the  demons,  and 
the  state  of  utter  prostration  to  which  she  was  reduced.  He  was 
now  in  haste  to  get  his  affairs  terminated  with  all  despatch,  so 
that  he  might  at  once  rejoin  her :  for  her  own  words  in  some  of 
her  last  letters  to  him  kept  recurring  to  his  mind — "  When  will 
you  come,  Stephen  ?     Oh,  come  soon  ! "     One  night  as  he  was 
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|)raying  \vitl>  llu-  liicllucii  <il  the  ( '()in|)aiiy  ol  \ai  Scala,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  these  words:  "(lo  lo  Komc  I  make  haste!  the 
<.leparliire  of  thy  Motiier  is  al  liaiui  !  "  When  he  told  the  others, 
they  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  Divine  warning,  and  that  he  ought 
to  liasten  to  Rome  witliout  more  delay.  With  his  parents'  [)er- 
mission,  therefore,  he  set  out  at  once,  and  reaching  the  city, 
proceeded  at  once  to  ("atherine's  residence.  When  he  entered 
that  beloved  presence  the  sight  of  her  wasted  form  and  trans- 
figured countenance  told  him  that  the  end  was  indeed  near  at 
hand.  And  then  once  more  he  luard  the  sound  of  that  voice,  so 
well  remembered  and  so  dearly  loved,  and  of  which  for  eighteen 
weary  months  he  had  been  deprived.  "Thou  hast  come  at  last, 
my  son,"  she  said,  "and  hast  been  obedient  to  the  voice  of  (iod. 
Who  will  not  fail  to  make  known  to  thee  His  will.  Go  therefore, 
and  confess  thy  sins,  and  prepare  with  thy  companions  to  give 
thy  life  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Urban  VI."  This,  then,  was 
their  greeting,  in  which  nature,  truly,  had  no  part ;  yet  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  once  more  discharging  his  old  office  of  her 
^secretary,  for  she  bade  him  write  a  letter  for  her  to  F.  Bartholo- 
mew Dominic  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  "  My  son  Stephen," 
-she  said,  "  write  to  Siena  to  F.  Bartholomew,  and  tell  him  the 
Lord  is  exercising  His  mercy  on  me.  Therefore,  let  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  at  San  Domenico  beseech  my  Spouse 
Jesus  that  He  would  suffer  me  to  lay  down  my  life,  even  to  the 
shedding  of  my  blood,  to  manifest  His  glory  in  the  face  of  the 
Church."! 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  Stephen's  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  we  cannot  tell,  therefore,  for  how  many  days  he  was  permitted 
the  sad  happiness  of  watching  by  his  Mother's  dying  couch. 
They  cannot  have  been  many ;  but  few  as  they  were,  they  did 
their  work.  They  unveiled  to  him  the  secret  of  his  own  heart, 
and,  setting  the  seal  on  all  that  had  gone  before,  they  accom- 
plished that  wondrous  transformation  of  the  natural  man  to  which 

^  Fro  ejus  gloria  in  facie  m  ecclesiie  ilhistrandiDn  (Vit.  Step.  Mac,  ch.  xi.). 
This  expression  may  bear  allusion  to  that  mystic  pressing  out  of  her  heart's 
i>lood  over  the  face  of  the  Church,  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter. 
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can  be  given  no  other  name  than  "  the  change  of  the  right  Hand 
of  the  most  High."  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  They  who- 
know  what  it  is  to  watch  by  the  death-bed  of  one  of  God's  servants, 
who  have  tasted  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  those  last  days,  a 
sweetness  so  strange  that  at  times  we  know  not  whether  to  call  it 
joy  or  sorrow, — whether  it  be  of  earth  or  heaven, — can  under- 
stand from  their  own  memories  something  of  what  must  have 
been  passing  in  Stephen's  soul.  They  will  recall  the  quiet  house, 
the  gentle  footsteps,  the  sense  of  Divine  and  angelic  presences  in 
that  chamber  from  which  all  thoughts  of  earth,  all  clamour  of 
human  passions,  all  regrets,  all  resentments,  all  desires  even,  were 
banished.  They  will  realise  the  calm  and  hush  that  must  have 
fallen  on  every  soul  in  the  little  family,  as  they  stood  round  that 
bed  of  boards,  and  beheld  the  attenuated  form  and  the  counten- 
ance of  their  Mother,  which,  says  Caffarini,  shone,  "as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel."  '  The  hours  slipped  by  so  gently, 
but  alas  !  so  fast ;  till  feeling  that  few  were  now  left  her,  Catherine, 
remembering  the  promise  she  had  made  to  Thomas  Petra,  bid 
them  all  gather  around  her  that  she  might  give  them  a  parting 
exhortation.  It  need  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  words 
she  then  spoke  were  carefully  noted  and  preserved  by  those 
present ;  and  we  shall  give  a  faithful  translation  of  them  from 
what  is  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  copy  in  existence. 

THE    LAST    WORDS. 

"  The  Blessed  and  most  happy  Virgin  Catherine,  feeling  her- 
self growing  much  worse  on  account  of  her  many  and  grievous 
infirmities,  called  about  her  all  her  spiritual  sons  and  daughters 
in  Christ,  and  made  them  a  devout  and  profitable  exhortation, 
encouraging  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  specially  to 
certain  things  which  she  said  she  had  taken  as  the  principle  and 
foundation  of  all  perfection  ;  which  were  briefly  these.  First, 
she  said  that  from  the  beginning  she  had  understood  that  whoso 
would  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  must  first  strip  his  heart  of  all 

^  Sup.,  Part  3,  Trat.  2,  §  2. 
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sensitive  love  ol  all  (  i('al((l  thitif^s  out  ol  ( iod  ;  hceausc  the  heart 
(annol  he  wholly  f;iven  to  (lod  unless  it  he  Irtc,  ojMtn,  and 
without  doul)leness.  And  she  declared  that  Ironi  her  earliest 
days  it  had  been  her  i)rinci[)al  study  to  do  this,  desiring  to  seek 
(iod  by  the  way  of  sulTcring. 

"She  said  also  that  she  had  fixed  the  eye  of  her  understanding 
in  the  light  of  living  faith,  holding  it  for  certain  that  all  whatso- 
ever happened  to  her  or  to  others  proceeded  from  ()(jd,  out  of 
the  great  love  He  bears  His  creatures,  and  not  out  of  hate.  And 
thence  she  had  conceived  a  great  love  and  promptitude  for  holy 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  (iod  and  of  her  superiors,  remem- 
bering that  all  their  commands  proceeded  from  God,  either  for 
the  needs  of  her  salvation,  or  for  the  increase  of  virtue  in  her 
soul.  And  she  added:  ^This  I  will  say  in  the  presence  of  my 
Sweet  Creator,  that  this  point,  by  His  goodness,  I  have  never 
transgressed.' 

"  Next,  she  said  that  God  had  shown  her  that  none  can  ever 
arrive  at  perfection  nor  acquire  true  virtue  save  by  means  of 
humble,  faithful,  and  continual  prayer,  vi^hich  she  said  is  the 
mother  that  conceives  and  nourishes  all  virtues  in  the  soul ;  and 
without  it,  all  languish  and  fade  away.  To  which  prayer  she 
exhorted  us  most  earnestly  to  apply  ourselves,  declaring  that  there 
were  two  kinds  thereof,  namely,  vocal  and  mental  prayer.  To 
vocal  prayer,  she  said,  we  should  attend  at  the  appointed  hours  ; 
but  to  mental  prayer  continually,  striving  always  to  know  our- 
selves and  God's  great  goodness  to  us. 

"  And  she  said  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  purity  of  heart,  we 
should  guard  ourselves  against  all  judgment  of  our  neighbour,  and 
all  idle  speaking  of  the  doings  of  others,  looking  only  to  the  will 
of  God  in  His  creatures  ;  and  saying  with  much  earnestness  that 
for  no  cause  ought  we  to  judge  another.  For  even  if  that  which 
we  should  see  were  evident  sin,  yet  we  ought  not  to  judge  it,  but 
with  true  and  holy  compassion,  to  offer  it  to  God  in  humble  and 
devout  prayer. 

"  And  speaking  another  time  on  this  same  subject,  she  rendered 
this  witness  of  herself  to  her  spiritual    Father,  that  never,  on 
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acLuunt  ot  any  j)ersL*cution,  niurinurs,  detraction,  injury,  or  evil- 
speaking,  had  she  suffered  herself  to  think  anything  in  her  mind, 
save  that  they  who  so  treated  her  were  moved  thereto  by  charity 
and  zeal  for  her  salvation.  And  she  gave  thanks  to  the  inestim- 
able goodness  of  Ciod,  that  by  this  light  He  had  delivered  her 
from  the  peril  of  judging  her  neighbour. 

"  Lastly,  she  said  that  she  had  ever  placed  a  great  hope  and 
confidence  in  Divine  Providence,  and  invited  and  urged  us  all  to 
do  the  same,  which  she  said  she  had  found  passing  great  and 
admirable  even  from  her  childhood  ;  adding :  *  And  you  your- 
selves have  seen  and  experienced  the  same,  and  that  so  largely, 
that  if  our  hearts  were  not  harder  than  stones,  our  coldness  and 
hardness  must  be  dissolved  thereby.  Therefore,  have  a  great 
love  for  this  sweet  Providence,  which  will  never  fail  those  who 
trust  in  it,  and,  specially,  will  never  be  wanting  to  you.' 

"These,  and  many  other  things,  she  said,  comforting  and 
instructing  us,  and  humbly  exhorting  us  to  that  which  our  Saviour 
left  as  His  testament  to  His  disciples,  namely,  that  we  should 
love  one  another.  And  she  repeated  again  and  again  with  great 
fervour,  '  Love  one  another,  my  children,  love  one  another ;  for  by 
this  you  will  show  that  you  are  willing  to  have  me  for  your 
Mother.  And  I  will  hold  you  to  be  my  beloved  children,  and  if 
you  are  virtuous,  you  will  be  my  joy  and  my  crown  :  and  I  will 
pray  the  Divine  Goodness  that  the  abundance  of  life,  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  pour  into  my  soul, 
He  will  also  bestow  on  each  one  of  you.' 

"  Then  she  commanded  us  all,  saying  :  '  My  children,  never 
relax  your  desires  for  the  reformation  and  good  estate  of  Holy 
Church ;  but  always  offer  burning  tears,  together  with  humble  and 
continual  prayers  in  the  sight  of  God  for  that  most  sweet  Spouse, 
and  for  Pope  Urban,  the  Vicar  of  Christ ; '  saying  on  her  own 
part,  '  For  a  long  time  have  I  cherished  this  burning  desire ;  but 
chiefly  about  seven  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  God  Himself 
placed  it  in  my  heart.  And  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
day  that  I  have  not  offered  myself  before  Him  with  sweet  and 
sorrowful  longings.    And  on  that  account  has  His  Goodness  been 
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pleased  to  lay  on  this  hail  ixxly  so  matiy  pains  and  infirmities. 
Hut  spixaally  in  this  present  lime  it  seems  that  my  sweet  Creator 
has  done  wiUi  iiic  as  lii-  did  widi  Job,  giving  licence  to  the 
demons  to  torment  and  persecute  me  as  they  please,  lor  I 
never  remember  at  any  time  to  have  endured  such  tortures  as 
now  I  bear.  Thanks  be  to  His  inhnite  Goodness  which  makes 
me  worthy  to  endure  something  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  His 
Name,  and  for  His  sweet  Spouse,  the  Church.  And  now,  at  last, 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  beloved  Spouse,  after  so  many  earnest  and 
burning  desires  and  bodily  j)ains,  wills  my  soul  to  depart  out  of 
this  darksome  prison,  and  return  to  its  final  end.  I  say  not  that 
I  see  His  will  in  this  matter  with  any  certainty,  but  so  it  seems  to 
me ; '  and  she  added,  '  hold  this  for  certain,  my  sweetest  and 
dearest  children,  that  when  I  depart  out  of  this  body,  I  shall  truly 
have  consumed  and  given  my  life  in  the  Church  and  for  the 
Church  ;  which  thing  is  a  most  singular  favour.'  Then  seeing  us 
all  weeping  bitterly  around  her,  she  comforted  us,  saying  :  '  Dear 
children,  let  not  this  make  you  sad,  but  rather  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad ;  considering  that  I  am  leaving  a  place  of  many 
sufferings,  and  that  I  go  to  rest  in  the  peaceful  sea, — the  Eternal 
God ;  and  to  be  for  ever  united  with  my  most  sweet  and  loving 
Spouse.  And  I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  more  perfectly  with 
you,  and  of  more  use  to  you  there,  than  ever  I  could  be  here  : 
because  I  am  leaving  darkness,  to  pass  into  the  true  and  Eternal 
light. 

"  'Nevertheless  I  leave  both  life  and  death  to  the  will  of  my 
Creator.  If  He  sees  that  abiding  here  I  can  be  of  use  to  any 
one,  I  refuse  neither  labour,  nor  pain,  nor  torment ;  but  I  am 
ready,  for  His  love  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  neighbour,  to  give 
my  life  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  each  time,  if  that  were 
possible,  with  greater  suffering  than  before.' 

"  .And  so  having  finished  these  words,  she  called  us  her  children 
to  her,  each  one  by  name,  and  gave  to  each  a  charge  what  they 
should  do  when  she  should  have  departed  out  of  this  life  :  and 
each  of  us  with  reverence  and  humility  received  her  obedience. 
Then  she  humbly  prayed  us  to  pardon  her  if  she  had  not  given 
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us  the  holy  doctrine,  and  the  example  of  a  virtuous  life  to  which 
she  was  bound  ;  and  if  she  had  not  helped  us  with  prayer  before 
God  as  she  should  have  done  ;  and,  moreover,  if  she  hud  not 
sufficiently  supplied  our  temporal  necessities  ;  as  well  as  for  any 
pain,  distress,  or  trouble,  of  which  she  might  have  been  the 
cause  ,  saying  :  '  Kvery  fault  has  been  through  ignorance  ;  but  I 
declare  before  God,  I  both  have  had  and  continue  to  have  an 
ardent  desire  for  your  perfection  and  salvation,  which  if  you 
attain,  dear  children,  you  will  be  my  glory  and  my  crown.'  And 
then  at  last,  whilst  we  all  remained  still  weeping,  she  gave  her 
blessing  in  Christ  to  each  one  of  us,  after  her  accustomed 
manner." 

With  regard  to  what  is  here  stated  concerning  the  separate 
charge  which  she  delivered  to  each  one  of  her  disciples  as  to  the 
state  of  life  they  should  embrace  after  her  death,  more  exact  and 
interesting  particulars  have  been  left  by  her  other  disciples.  She 
appointed  Alexia  to  be  the  Mother  and  Superioress  over  the 
Sisters  of  Penance,  in  her  place  ;  commending  her  spiritual  sons 
to  the  care  of  F.  Raymund  of  Capua,  whom  she  bade  them 
regard  and  obey  as  their  Father.  She  also  sent  a  message  to  F. 
William  Flete,  bidding  him  not  forget  her  children  ;  and  to  the 
absent  Neri  di  Landoccio,  to  whom  she  made  known  that  his 
vocation  was  to  the  state  of  a  hermit.  "  And  lastly,"  says 
Stephen,  "  turning  to  me,  and  pointing  to  me  with  her  finger,  she 
said,  '  As  to  you,  I  desire  you,  on  the  part  of  God,  and  in  the 
name  of  holy  obedience,  to  enter  into  the  Order  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, for  it  is  there  that  God  would  have  you  to  be,  and  it  is 
there  He  calls  you.'  " 

The  place  and  the  hour,  when  she  was  to  speak  to  him  that 
*'  Word  of  Christ,"  which  until  now  she  had  withheld,  were  come 
at  last :  and  when  she  uttered  that  word,  a  great  light  made  itself 
sensible  in  Stephen's  heart.  "  I  say  this  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  His  servant  Catherine,"  he  writes,  "  that  when  she  ordered 
me,  in  the  name  of  holy  obedience,  to  enter  among  the  Carthu- 
sians, I  had  never  once  so  much  as  thought  of  that  or  any  other 
Order.     Nevertheless,  after  her  departure,  I  felt  in  my  heart  so 
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great  a  desire  to  olicy  Iut,  tli.it  il  lh<-  whole  \vorI<l  had  opposed 
me,  1  sliould  have  made  not  the  least  accouiii  ol  it." 

Caffariiii  (ells  us  that  (hiring  these  last  days  she  also  gave  her 
disciples  otiier  instructions,  s[)ccially  on  the  danger  of  sell-lovc, 
the  root  of  all  evil  ;  and  that  she  acknowledged  U)  them  that  she 
had  once  been  filled  with  a  most  intense  longing  for  s(jlitude, 
desiring  to  live  apart  from  all  men  in  some  grotto  or  forest;  and 
that  she  had  even  prayed  to  our  Lord  with  umch  earnestness  that 
He  would  grant  her  this  favour;  hut  she  felt  llim  re[)ly  within 
her,  "Many  live  as  to  the  body  in  their  cell,  and  with  their  affec- 
tions in  the  world  :  1  will  that  thy  cell  should  be  the  knowledge 
of  thy  sins  and  infirmities.  Hollow  out  this  cell  in  thy  heart,  and 
abide  there  in  compunction.  He  who  will  do  so  will  attain  per- 
fection, for  wheresoever  he  goes,  and  with  whomsoever  he  speaks, 
he  will  still  remain  retired,  solitary,  and  enclosed." 

And  now  there  only  remains  for  us  to  relate  the  end ;  but  not 
in  our  words  shall  the  tale  be  told,  but  in  those  of  the  loving  and 
broken  hearts  who  stood  by  Catherine  in  her  agony,  and  beheld 
her  yield  her  glorious  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator.  The 
narrative  we  are  about  to  give  is  called  the  "  Transito,"  or  last 
passage.  It  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Barduccio's 
letter  to  his  sister,^  which  has  before  been  quoted ;  though  the 
writer  of  this  particular  document  in  its  existing  form  is  believed 
by  Gigli  to  be  no  other  than  Stephen  Maconi ;  and  judging  by 
the  language  used  in  the  introductory  paragraph,  he  would  seem 
to  have  written  it  almost  immediately  after  the  orphaned  family 
had  sustained  their  unspeakable  loss. 

^  In  the  footnotes  we  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  variations  in  the  two 
accounts. 
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The    Transito 
A^RiL  29TH,  1380 

IVe  will  nojv  ivrite  the  order  of  the  glorious  and  happy  end  of 
this  most  sweet  Virgin^  accordifig  as  our  base  intellects  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  same,  overcome  as  they  are  with  immense  grief. 

"  "  I  ^HE  faithful  Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ  having  now  lain  eight 
X  weeks  without  being  able  to  stand  upright,  suffering 
many  unspeakable  pains  and  torments,  she  came  at  last  to  such 
a  state  that  she  seemed  almost  to  resemble  those  forms  whereby 
painters  depict  death ;  that  is,  in  her  body  and  limbs,  for  as  to 
her  face,  that  remained  up  to  the  time  of  her  burial,  angelic  and 
devout.  And  some  days  before  her  death  she  lost  all  power  of 
motion,  specially  from  her  waist  downwards,  and  could  not  so 
much  as  turn  herself  in  the  least  degree. 

"On  the  Sunday  before  the  Ascension,  being  the  29th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  1380,  there  was  a  great  change,^  and  it  seemed 
to  us  that  she  was  about  to  fall  into  her  agony.  She  therefore 
caused  all  her  family  to  be  called,  and  with  much  humility  and 
devotion,  without  speaking,  made  a  sign  to  the  priest  that  she 
desired  the  absolution  from  her  faults  and  their  penalties  -  which 
was  given  her  by  Master  John  the  Third,  of  the  Order  of  St. 

^  Barduccio  says,  "  The  night  preceding  the  Sunday  there  was  a  great 
crisis  two  hours  before  dawn." 

'  Da  colpa  e  da  petta,  that  is,  not  the  absolution  given  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  but  that  which  enabled  her  to  receive  the  Indulgence  granted  by 
the  Pope  at  the  hour  of  death.     This  is  apparent  from  what  follows  a  little 

later. 
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Augustine,  Master  in  Theology,  She  coiitiruird  r.onsunied  and 
sinking  all  day,  until  there  seemed  no  sign  of  lilc  left,  hut  a  con- 
tinual, feehle,  and  painful  hreathing.  1 1  was  therefore  decided 
to  give  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anthiino,  at  which  time  she 
appeared  to  lie  as  one  unconscious. 

*'  Shortly  after  having  received  the  holy  unction,  there  appeared 
a  great  change  in  her  ;  and  by  the  movements  of  her  countenance 
and  of  her  arms  she  seemed  to  be  enduring  a  grievous  assault 
from  the  powers  of  darkness.  She  remained  in  terrible  conflict 
with  them  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  making  various  signs,  which, 
we  did  not  understand,  with  her  eyes  and  her  whole  head.  Having 
passed  about  half  that  dreadful  time  in  silence,  she  at  length  began' 
to  speak,  and  to  say  :  Peccavi  Do?mne,  iniserere  mei.  And  she 
said  this  more  than  sixty  times,  each  time  raising  her  right  arm, 
and  letting  it  fall  again,  striking  the  bed  whereon  she  lay.  Then- 
she  changed  her  words,  and  said,  many  times,  'O  God,  have 
mercy  on  me ;  take  not  from  me  the  memory  of  Thee  ! '  Then 
she  said,  '  O  God,  come  to  my  assistance ;  O  Lord,  make  haste 
to  help  me ; '  1  and,  saying  this,  she  did  not  move  her  arm.  Then 
she  used  other  devout  and  humble  words ;  and  once,  with  holy 
boldness,  she  said,  as  though  answering  some  one  who  accused 
her,  'Vainglory?  never!  but  the  true  glory  of  Christ  crucified.'" 
When  the  space  of  time  I  have  named  had  passed,  her  face 
suddenly  changed,  and  from  being  dark  and  troubled,  it  became 
joyous  and  angelic,  shining  with  such  beautiful  serenity  that  it 
was  a  great  joy  only  to  look  on  her.  Her  eyes,  which  before  had 
appeared  tearful  and  almost  extinct,  kindled,  as  it  were,  and 
became  bright  and  resplendent.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had 
come  forth  out  of  some  dark  abyss  ;  and  the  spectacle  softened 
somewhat  the  grief  of  all  her  afflicted  children,  who  stood  weeping 
around  her  with  a  sorrow  that  may  be  imagined,  for  we  thought 
at  that  moment  that  she  was  miraculously  delivered  from  all  her 
infirmity.     She  was  then  lying  supported  on  the  bosom  of  Monna 

^  Here  Barduccio's  account  is  rather  different.      He  says  she  repeated  the; 
words  Sancte  Dezis,  miserere  viei. 
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Alexia,  her  beloved  daughter  and  disciple  in  Christ ;  but  she 
now  tried  to  rise,  and  we  assisted  her  to  sit  upright,  still  leaning 
on  Alexia.  We  had  placed  before  her  a  little  table  on  which  were 
some  relics  of  the  Saints  and  certain  beautiful  images.*  She 
immediately  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  crucifix  which  was  in  the  centre, 
and  began  to  pray  ;  and  as  she  prayed,  to  accuse  herself  generally 
before  Oud  of  all  her  sins,  and  in  particular  she  said,  *  Men 
culpa  !  O  Eternal  Trinity,  I  have  often  and  miserably  offended 
Thee  by  my  negligence,  ignorance,  ingratitude,  disobedience,  and 
many  other  faults.  Woe  is  me  !  that  I  have  not  observed  Thy 
general  commands,  nor  those  which  Thy  (Goodness  has  laid  on 
me  in  particular.'  And  often,  as  she  thus  accused  herself,  she 
struck  her  breast.  '  Alas  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  I  have  not  observed 
the  command  Thou  gavest  me  to  seek  always  Thy  honour  and 
the  good  of  my  neighbour ;  I  have  done  the  contrary,  seeking  my 
own  honour  and  flying  from  labour,  when  I  might  have  succoured 
others  in  their  needs.  O  Eternal  God  !  Thou  didst  command  me 
to  lose  and  abandon  myself,  and  to  seek  nought  save  Thy  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  delighting  in  taking  that  sweet  food 
upon  the  table  of  the  most  holy  Cross.  And  I  have  ever  sought 
my  own  consolation,  and  not  cared  to  see  souls  in  the  hands  of 
the  demon.  Thou,  O  most  merciful  Father !  hast  constantly 
invited  me  to  oblige  Thee  by  intense,  sweet,  loving,  and  crucified 
desires,  with  tears,  and  with  humble,  faithful,  and  continual 
prayer,  to  grant  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Holy  Church,  promising  by  such  means  to  show  mercy 
to  the  world,  and  to  reform  Thy  Spouse ;  and  I,  miserable  that 
I  am,  have  never  responded  to  Thy  call,  but  have  slumbered  on 
the  bed  of  negligence.  And  therefore  are  all  these  evils  come 
upon  the  world,  and  so -much  ruin  on  Thy  Church.  Woe,  woe  is 
me  !  O  sweetest  Lord  1  Thou  hast  set  me  to  govern  souls,  and 
hast  given  me  all  these  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  that  I 
should  love  them  with  a  passing  great  love,  and  guide  them  care- 
fully in  the  way  of  truth ;  and  I  have  been  to  them  nothing  but 

^  This  had  been  given  her  at  Avignon  by  a  Cardinal.     The  frame  of  relics 
-is  still  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Dominico. 
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n  mirror  of  misery.  I  have  not  taken  care  ol  tlu-m  ;  1  liave  not 
heli)e(.l  tlu;m  with  humble  and  eontituiai  i)rayer.  I  liave  not  given 
them  the  example;  of  a  good  and  lioly  hfe,  or  fed  them  with  the 
doctrine  ol  ll^e  word  in  tinu:  of  iu;i(l.  Oh,  miserahle  soul  (jf 
mine  !  1  ha\c'  not  had  ihe  reverence  I  was  hound  to  have  for 
such  inmnnerahle  gilts  and  graces  ;  so  many  sweet  pains  and 
torments,  that  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  this  frail 
body.  1  have  had  no  regard  to  the  inefTablc  love  with  which 
Thou  hast  given  them  to  me,  and  .so  I  have  not  received  them 
with  the  loving  affection  that  I  ought. 

"  *  Alas,  my  sweetest  Love  !  Internal  vSpouse  of  my  soul,  Thou, 
for  Thine  inestimable  goodness,  didst  choose  me,  even  in  my 
childhood,  to  be  Thy  Spouse;  and  I  have  not  been  faithful  to 
Thee,  but  most  unfaithful :  for  I  have  not  kept  my  memory  full 
of  Thee  and  of  the  remembrance  of  Thy  benefits.  My  intellect 
has  not  been  fixed  in  Thy  truth,  and  in  the  sole  knowledge  of 
Thy  Will ;  and  my  will  has  not  been  disposed  to  love  and  follow 
Thee  with  all  my  strength,  as  thou  didst  require  of  me.' 

"  Of  these  and  many  other  similar  faults  did  this  most  pure  dove 
accuse  herself,  more,  perhaps,  for  our  example  than  for  her  own  need. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  priest  and  said,  'Absolve  me,  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  crucified,  from  these  sins  which  I  have  confessed  before  God, 
and  from  all  others  which  I  do  not  remember.'  And  he  did  so. 
Then  she  said,  'Now  absolve  me  from  my  faults  and  their  penalties ;' 
he  replied,  '  You  have  been  absolved.'  ^  She  said,  '  I  have  had 
this  indulgence  granted  me  both  by  Pope  Gregory  and  by  Pope 
Urban  ;  give  me  now  Pope  Urban's  indulgence.'  For  like  a  soul 
athirst  for  the  Blood,  she  seemed  to  seek  by  what  means  it  might 
be  poured  over  her  head  in  yet  greater  abundance.  Her  wish  was 
granted,  and  after  this,  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Crucifix, 
she  began  once  more  to  pray,  speaking  to  God  high  things,  which 
for  our  sins  we  were  not  worthy  to  understand,  save  a  little  here 
and  there ;  and  also  because  of  the  pain  which  she  had  in  her 
breast,  which  did  not  permit  of  her  speaking  very  distinctly.^ 

^  See  p.  266. 

2  "  We  caught  a  few  words,  bending  over  her  lips  to  listen,  but  my  grief 
prevented  me  from  hearing  much."     (Barduccio, ) 
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*'Then  she  addressed  herself  to  some  of  her  children  who  had 
not  been  present  when  she  made  her  exhortation,  and  she 
imposed  on  them  her  obedience,  as  to  what  they  were  to  do. 
And  she  asked  pardon  of  them  and  of  the  others,  not  for  her, 
but  for  our  fauhs ;  and  after  this  she  returned  to  her  prayer.' 

"Oh,  how  can  1  say  what  it  was  to  see  the  humiUty  and 
reverence  with  which,  again  and  again,  she  asked  and  received 
the  blessing  of  her  weeping  and  afflicted  mother,  Lapa  :  most 
Certainly  it  was  a  sweet  sorrow  !  What  a  devout  spectacle  to  see 
that  sorrowful  mother  recommending  herself  to  her  holy  daughter, 
and  asking  and  receiving  her  blessing  in  return  !  Truly  it 
pierced  one's  very  soul  to  behold  it !  And  specially  did  the 
mother  implore  of  her  daughter  to  obtain  fortitude  for  her  from 
(jod,  that  in  her  deep  affliction  she  might  not  offend  Him.  And 
certainly  in  this  matter  God  both  has  wrought  and  still  works 
wonderful  things.  But  all  this  did  not  disturb  her  from  her 
prayer,  but  she  continued  praying  even  while  she  spoke. 

"  And  the  end  drawing  nigh,  she  made  a  special  prayer  for  the 
Church  and  for  Pope  Urban  VI.,  whom  she  declared  to  be  the 
true  Pontiff"  and  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  And  with  great 
fervour  she  prayed  for  all  her  beloved  children  whom  God  had 
given  her,  and  whom  she  loved  with  a  passing  great  love ;  using 
many  of  those  words  which  our  Lord  spake  when  He  prayed  to 
His  Eternal  Father,  imploring  earnestly,  and  with  most  sweet 
words,  that  every  hard  heart  might  become  softened.  Then  at 
last  she  said,  '  Father,  they  are  Thine,  and  Thou  gavest  them  to 
me,  and  now  I  give  them  back  Thee.  Eternal  Father,  do  Thou 
keep  and  guard  them ;  and  I  pray  that  none  of  them  may  be 
snatched  out  of  Thy  hands.'  And  so  praying  for  us,^  she  signed 
and  blessed  us.  Then  once  more  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
she  blessed  all  those  who  were  not  there  corporally  present. 
Then  feeling  the  approach  of  her  long  and  much-desired  end, 

1  "  She  spoke  a  few  words  to  Lucioand  to  me,  and  to  another."  (Barduccio.) 
This  Lucio  was  one  of  her  Roman  disciples. 

^  "  She  spoke  with  such  tenderness,  we  thought  our  hearts  would  cleave 
-saunder."     (Barduccio.) 
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still  persevering  in  prayer,  she  said,  '  Lord,  'I'hoii  callest  ine  to 
■come  to 'I'hee,  and  1  come;  not  in  my  own  merits,  but  (;niy  in 
Thy  mercy,  which  mercy  I  ask  in  virtue  o(  the  most  I'recious 
Jilood  of  'I'liy  dear  Son  ! '  At  tlu;  last  she  exclaimed  several 
times,  '  iJLOOi) !  hi-ood!'  Then  gently  pronouncing  the  words, 
'Father,  into  'I'hy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit,'  bowing  her  head 
she  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"  Her  death  took  place  about  the  hour  of  sext,  on  the  Sunday 
before  named,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  of  her  Order. 
And  we  kept  her  precious  body  until  Tuesday  evening,  during 
which  time  it  remained  fresh,  of  devout  and  angelic  beauty,  and 
emitting  a  sweet  fragrance.  Her  arms,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  and 
neck,  and  all  her  other  members,  being  as  flexible  as  though 
her  holy  soul  had  not  departed  from  the  body.  Deo  gratias. 
Amen. 
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TOMB    OK    ST.    CATHKRINE 


CHAPTER    IX 
Migravit  ad  Sponsum!    1380 

SHE  had  passed  to  her  Spouse!  the  combat  was  over:  the 
three  and  thirty  years  of  labours  and  sufferings  had  been 
crowned  with  a  loving  martyrdom  for  the  Church,  and  she  had 
passed  to  her  reward  !  The  weeping  children  knelt  a  while  round 
the  sacred  remains;  ''they  were  in  great  heaviness,  for  the  loss 
of  the  good  Mother  who  had  departed  from  them,"  says  the  old 
legend,  "and  who  had  left  them  orphans  in  this  wicked  world. 
And  they  did  what  they  could  to  conceal  her  death  from  the 
people,  both  to  avoid  the  great  press  and  tumult  which  they  knew 
would  be  made  if  her  death  were  once  noised  abroad ;  and  also, 
that  they  might  with  more  quietness  confer  together  concerning 
the  manner  of  her  funeral."  By  general  consent  the  direction  of 
these  last  duties  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  Stephen 
Maconi ;  and  it  was  he  who  bore  the  sacred  remains  on  his  own 
shoulders,  to  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  watching  by  them  day 
and  night  until  the  moment  came  for  their  interment. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  news  of  Catherine's  death  spread 
through  the  city,  and  vast  crowds  thronged  the  church,  moving 

forward  like  great  waves,  says  Raymund,  that  they  might  kiss  the 
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feet,  or  so  nuicli  as  loiicli  the  ^ainicnls,  ol  the  Saint.  The 
impetuous  devotion  exhibited  by  the  people  excited  fears  lest  they 
Plight  even  seek  to  dismember  the  holy  body  in  the  church  ;  ff)r 
which  reason  it  was  judged  i)rudc'nt  to  place  it  behind  the  iron 
screen  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Dominic.  There  it  remained  for  two 
days,  during  which  time  no  change  was  observable  in  the  counten- 
ance, and  the  limbs  remained  perfectly  flexible,  as  in  life.  The 
peo})le  continued  to  pour  into  the  church,  bringing  with  them 
their  sick  and  infirm  friends,  and  recommending  them  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Saint.  Many  on  touching  the  l)ody,  or  even  only 
articles  that  had  been  laid  on  it,  received  their  cure ;  and  the 
noise  of  these  miracles  spreading  abroad,  increased  the  eagerness 
of  the  multitudes,  so  that  the  whole  population  of  Rome  may  be 
said  to  have  collected  in  the  church. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  occurred,  to  explain  which  we  must 
return  to  the  history  of  the  previous  day.  On  that  Sunday 
morning  when  Catherine  breathed  her  last,  a  certain  devout 
matron  of  Rome,  named  Semia,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  much  attached  to  the  Saint,  awoke,  intending  to  rise  and 
hear  an  early  Mass,  that  she  might  return  home  in  time  to  prepare 
dinner  for  her  sons.  Semia  had  not  been  to  visit  Catherine  for 
several  days,  and  so  had  not  learned  that  her  sickness  had  reached 
its  last  extremity.  As  she  was  preparing  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
there  appeared  to  her  a  child  about  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years^ 
who  forbade  her,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  rise  till  thou  hast  seen 
what  I  have  to  show  thee."  Then  taking  her  by  her  garments, 
he  led  her,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  large  open  place,  where  she  saw  an 
oratory,  containing  a  fair  tabernacle  of  silver,  fast  closed.  The 
child  bade  her  observe  attentively  what  should  happen,  when  lo  ! 
another  child  appeared  with  a  golden  key,  who  opened  the 
tabernacle ;  whereupon  there  came  forth  a  young  and  beautiful 
virgin,  royally  appareled  in  shining  white,  decked  with  jewels, 
and  wearing  on  her  head  three  crowns, — the  first  of  silver ;  the 
second  of  silver  mixed  with  gold,  "  showing  a  glistening  red 
colour  as  when  an  orient  red  ground  is  wrought  over  with 
threads  of  gold;"  the  third  of  pure  gold  decked  with  precious 
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stones.'  Looking  steadily  on  her,Semia  recognised  thecountenance 
of  Catherine  of  Siena,  but  lier  age  not  agreeing,  she  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  her.  Whereupon  the  young  virgin,  looking  at  the  children, 
said,  smiling,  "  Lo  !  she  knoweth  me  not ! "  Then  four  other 
children  came,  carrying  a  kind  of  rich  seat,  in  which  they  placed 
her,  desiring,  as  it  seemed,  to  carry  her  away  therein.  Hut  she 
said  to  them,  "Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  speak  to  her  who  sees, 
but  does  not  know  me;"  and  coming  nearer  she  said,  "  Semia, 
do  you  not  know  me?  I  am  Catherine  of  Siena  :  mark  well  what 
you  will  now  see."  I'hen  Semia  beheld  how  the  children  lifted 
the  seat,  and  bore  it  up  to  heaven,  where  was  a  throne  set,  and 
on  it  a  King,  royally  clad,  holding  in  His  hand  an  open  book. 
As  soon  as  the  children  had  borne  her  to  liis  presence,  Semia 
beheld  the  young  virgin  descend  from  her  seat  and  prostrate  at 
the  King's  feet  to  adore  Him  ;  Who  said  to  her,  "  Welcome,  My 
beloved  Spouse  and  daughter  Catherine ! "  Then  there  approached 
a  Queen,  accompanied  by  a  shining  train  of  virgins  ;  and  when 
the  holy  maid  saw  her,  she  knelt  upon  her  knees,  and  did  her 
reverence.  And  the  Queen  also  embraced  her,  saying  lovingly, 
"  Welcome,  my  dear  daughter  Catherine  ! "  After  which  she 
passed  among  the  virgins,  and  they  received  her  with  passing 
great  joy,  kissing  and  saluting  her  one  by  one.  On  this  Semia 
began  to  pray  aloud,  and  doing  so  she  awoke,  and  found  she  had 
indeed  fallen  asleep  again  at  the  moment  when  she  was  intending 
to  rise,  and  that  all  she  had  seen  had  been  a  dream.  It  was  late, 
moreover,  and  she  was  in  doubt  if  she  should  be  in  time  to  hear 
Mass ;  so  in  some  disturbance  of  mind  she  made  hasty  prepara- 
tions in  her  kitchen,  and  then  set  forth  to  the  church,  saying  to 
herself,  "  If  I  lose  Mass  this  day,  I  shall  take  all  I  have  seen  to 
be  the  work  of  the  enemy ;  but  otherwise  I  shall  think  it  has 
been  shown  me  for  Catherine's  sake."  On  reaching  the  church 
she  found  the  gospel  was  over,  and,  much  distressed,  began  to 
fear  that  the  wicked  fiend  had  deceived  her.     However,  hearing 

^  These  three  crowns  would  seem  to  represent  those  of  Virgin,  Martyr,  and 
Doctor,  to  the  merits  of  all  which  states  Catherine  may  be  said,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  lay  claim. 
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a  bell  rin^  for  Mass  at  a  convent  ol  nuns  hard  by,  she  hastericd 
thither,  :un\  was  in  linic  to  fulfil  lur  obligation,  which  somewhat 
comforted  her.  As  soon  as  Mass  was  over  she  hastened  back, 
full  of  fear  lest  her  sons  should  be  home  before  her,  and  impatient 
for  their  dinner.  They  overtook  her  in  the  street,  and  begged 
her  to  let  them  have  their  dinner  at  once,  as  the  hour  was  late. 
She  unlocked  the  door  and  went  straight  to  the  kitchen,  where, 
to  her  surprise,  she  found  everything  ready  to  be  served.  Full 
of  wonder  who  could  thus  have  come  to  her  help,  she  was 
impatient  that  the  meal  should  be  over,  that  she  might  hasten  to 
Catherine's  house,  and  relate  her  dream.  But  when  she  came  to 
the  house  she  could  make  no  one  hear,  though  she  knocked 
many  times ;  for  indeed  all  the  inmates  were  at  that  moment 
absorbed  in  sorrow,  the  departure  of  their  dear  Mother  having 
taken  place  shortly  before ;  and  they  were  still  taking  counsel 
how  best  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  her  burial.  Semia,  therefore, 
was  forced  to  retire  without  seeing  or  speaking  with  any  one ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  next  day,  that  seeing  the  crowds  hurrying 
towards  the  Minerva,  and  asking  whither  they  were  going,  she 
learnt  that  Catherine  had  departed  this  life,  and  that  her  body 
had  been  carried  to  the  church  of  the  Friars.  On  this  she  also 
hastened  to  the  church,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  reproached  the 
Sisters  for  not  having  called  her  to  be  present  at  her  dear  Mother's 
last  passage,  inquiring  at  what  hour  she  had  breathed  her  last. 
Then  she  learned  that  Catherine  had  departed  out  of  this  Hfe  at 
the  very  hour  when  she  had  seen  her  so  gloriously  received  into 
heaven,  and  relating  the  goodly  vision  which  our  Lord  had  shown 
her  to  the  Sisters  and  others  who  stood  about  the  bier,  "they  all 
gave  glory  to  God,  and  took  no  small  comfort."  ^ 

This  narrative  did  not  lessen  the  devotion  of  those  who  were 
present  at  Catherine's  funeral ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  and 
the  following  day  the  same  extraordinary  scenes  continued. 
Many  of  the  first  preachers  in  Rome  contended  for  the  honour 
of  celebrating  from  the  pulpit  the  praises  of  the  departed  Saint ; 
and  among  others,  Master  John  the  Third  made  an  attempt  to 

^  Abridged  from  Fen,  Part  4,  chap.  ix. 
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deliver  her  [)anegyric  in  the  church  where  she  lay.  JUit  the 
tumult  of  the  people  coming  and  going,  and  their  efforts  to  bring 
their  sick  and  infirm  near  enough  to  touch  the  holy  body, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself  heard.  He 
contented  himself  therefore,  with  crying  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  This 
holy  virgin  has  no  need  of  our  preaching,  she  preaches  sufficiently 
herself;"  and  so  came  down  from  the  pulpit  without  saying 
another  word.  "  It  was  truly  a  wonderful  spectacle  :  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  came  thither  .spontaneously,"  says  Raymund, 
"  to  venerate  the  remains  of  the  departed  Saint,  and  recommend 
themselves  to  her  prayers."  Cardinals,  prelates,  nobles,  and 
plebeians  might  be  seen  crowding  round  the  bier,  all  speaking 
of  her  admirable  life,  trying  to  touch  her  body,  or  carry  away 
portions  of  her  garments.  Many  miraculous  cures  took  place  in 
the  church  ;  others  followed  after  the  body  had  been  placed  in 
the  sepulchre  prepared  for  it.  During  the  two  days  and  nights 
that  elapsed  before  the  interment,  Stephen  and  his  companions 
ceased  not  to  watch  by  the  beloved  remains,  and  when  at  last  the 
time  came  to  deposit  them  in  their  last  resting-place,  it  was  Stephen 
who  with  his  own  hands  laid  the  body  in  its  coffin  of  cypress 
wood,  reverently  kissing  it  and  watering  it  with  his  tears.  He 
then  closed  the  coffin,  which  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  religious,  burial  within  the  church  being  reserved  for  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  it  was  not  actually  buried  in  the  earth, 
but  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  somewhat  elevated  above  the  ground. 
The  funeral  obsequies,  which  were  of  great  magnificence,  were 
celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Urban, 
who  commanded  all  the  clergy  of  Rome,  wlicther  secular  or 
regular,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  A  few  days  later  another 
funeral  service  of  equal  solemnity  was  celebrated  by  order  of 
John  Cenci,  Senator  of  Rome,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the 
citizens  to  her  who  had  proved  their  most  powerful  protectress. 
Although  it  had  been  Stephen's  intention  to  leave  Rome  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral,  yet  he  continued  to  linger  from  day  to 
day,  unable  as  it  seemed  to  separate  from  the  spot  where  reposed 
her  mortal  remains.     He  occupied   himself  in  collecting  every 
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ol)JL'('t  she  h;i(l  ever  uslmI,  .ukI  in  writing  accounts  of  her  last 
moments  to  Kaymimd  ol  ( 'ai)ua,  to  llu;  lirethren  of  Our  Lady  at 
Siena,  ami  to  otlu-r  |)i()us  i)ersons ;  "which  letters,"  says  his 
biographer,  "tmiu-d  tlic  mourning  of  those  who  read  them  into 
joy."  Every  niglit  lie  watched  for  many  hours  by  the  tomb  of 
the  Saint ;  for  this  devotion  was  his  only  comfort,  and  he  knew 
not  how  to  give  it  up,  thougli  at  the  same  time  he  felt  moved  to 
depart  in  order  to  fulfil  iier  dying  injunctions.  However,  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  depart  without  some  memorial 
of  his  beloved  Mother.  He  debated  in  his  mind  whether  he 
might  not  reopen  the  coffin  and  cut  off  some  of  her  hair;  or 
possess  himself  of  a  finger,  or  perhaps  a  hand.  He  remembered, 
however,  what  she  had  formerly  predicted  to  Raymund  as  to  the 
translation  of  her  body,  and  prudently  determined  to  wait  till 
then,  before  taking  any  step  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  after 
consulting  with  Alexia  and  the  other  Sisters,  he  reverently  took  a 
tooth,  and  gave  one  also  to  Alexia ;  Neri  di  Landoccio  obtaining 
possession  of  a  third.  Raymund  in  his  Legend  relates  the  story 
of  Cintio  Tancancini,  a  young  man  of  Rome,  who  was  in  the 
last  extremity  from  quinsy,  and  whom  Alexia  cured  by  applying 
to  his  throat  the  tooth  which  had  been  given  to  her,  and  which 
she  kept  as  her  most  precious  treasure ;  and  on  one  occasion 
when  Raymund  was  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  the  merits  of 
the  Saint,  and  relating  this  incident,  Cintio  himself  stood  up 
among  the  audience  and  attested  the  truth  of  the  preacher's 
words.  We  shall  not,  however,  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  miracles 
wrought  at  this  time,  or  later,  by  the  Saint's  intercession.  The 
reader  will  probably  feel  greater  interest  in  hearing  the  manner 
in  which  the  news  of  her  death  was  communicated  to  some  of 
her  absent  disciples.  And  first,  we  must  speak  of  F.  Raymund 
of  Capua,  who  w^as  just  then  preparing  to  leave  Genoa  for  Pisa, 
on  his  way  to  Bologna,  where  the  election  of  a  new  Master- 
General  of  the  Order  was  about  to  be  made.  "The  same 
morning  that  the  blessed  Catherine  expired,"  he  says,  "  I  had 
gone  to  the  church  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  Martyr. 
After  saying  Mass,  I  again  went  up  to  the  dormitory  to  prepare 
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my  little  bundle  for  out  intended  journey,  when  passing  by  the 
image  of  our  blessed  Lady,  which  stood  in  the  dormitory,  I  said 
an  Ave  Maria  softly,  after  the  manner  of  our  religious,  and 
remained  kneeling  there  for  a  few  minutes.  At  that  moment  1 
heard  a  Voice,  which  was  not  in  the  air,  i)ronouncing  words 
which  1  perceived,  not  orally,  but  mentally  :  yet  I  was  more  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  than  if  1  had  listened  to  them  with  my  bodily 
ears,  as  though  it  had  been  a  voice,  yet  without  a  sound.  This 
Voice  spoke,  or  at  least  presented  to  my  iniiid  these  words : 
'  Fear  not,  I  am  here  for  your  sake ;  I  am  in  heaven  for  you  ;  I 
will  protect  and  defend  you  :  be  trankquil ;  fear  nothing,  I  am 
htre /or you.'  At  first  these  words  threw  me  into  great  trouble, 
and  I  tried  to  think  what  they  could  mean.  At  the  moment  I 
could  only  attribute  them  to  the  blessed  Virgin  whom  I  was  in 
the  act  of  saluting;  yet  this  I  dared  not  think,  because  of  my 
unworthiness.  I  feared  some  terrible  calamity  was  at  hand,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  as  I  had  been  invoking  this  good  Mother 
of  the  afflicted,  she  had  sent  me  this  warning  to  prepare  me  for 
the  coming  event.  For  as  I  had  been  preaching  at  Genoa 
against  the  schismatics,  I  fancied  some  among  them  might  be 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  injure  me.  It  was  so  I  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  prodigy  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  work 
by  the  soul  of  His  Spouse,  in  order  to  support  my  weakness." 

Raymund  was  not  the  only  person  who,  at  the  moment  of 
Catherine's  death,  seems  to  have  had  an  intimation  of  her  blessed- 
ness. The  reader  will  remember  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  Master  Thomas  Petra ;  and  this  worthy  man  gave  his  testi- 
mony of  what  happened  to  himself  after  her  death,  in  a  letter 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  deposition  of  F.  Bartholomew 
Dominic,  forming  part  of  the  Process.  The  responsible  position, 
no  less  than  the  grave  and  accurate  character  of  the  writer,  must 
be  borne  in  mind  while  reading  his  extraordinary  narrative. 

"  Eight  days  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Catherine,"  he  says, 
"  when  early  one  morning  a  man  of  great  piety,  called  John 
of  Pisa,  came  and  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  it  directly. 
'  Catherine  of  Siena  is  coming,'  he  said.     '  How  can  that  be  ? ' 
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I  asked,  'she  has  hccii  dead  more  diaii  a  w(!ck.'  *  Ncvi;rthcless/ 
he  replied,  'you  may  he  sure  Uiat  you  will  see  her,'  and,  so 
sayiii)^',  he  departed,  before  I  eould  call  him  hack,  'I'he  morrow, 
and  tile  next  day,  and  so  on  for  nearly  thirty  days,  1  received 
a  similar  visit  from  men  estimable  for  their  virtues  and  tfieir 
saintly  lives.  I  presume  they  were  angels  from  (iod.  who  tO(jk 
the  forms  of  these  ptTsons  to  announce  to  me  what  was  to  take 
place.  At  last,  one  Sunday,  after  having  recited  my  Matins,  I 
disposed  myself  to  take  a  little  repose,  when,  towards  daybreak, 
I  saw  in  a  cloudless  sky,  a  multitude  of  blessed  s[)irits  who 
advanced  in  regular  procession  ;  they  were  clothed  in  white,  and 
marched  three  by  three,  bearing  ornaments,  relics,  crosses,  silver 
chandeliers,  lighted  tapers,  and  musical  instruments  ;  and  they 
sung,  in  several  choirs,  sacred  hymns,  the  Kyrie  FJeison^  the 
Gloria  in  Exce/sis,  the  Sa?ictus,  the  Betiedidus^  and  the  Te  I)eu7H. 

"The  magnificence  of  this  spectacle  completely  rapt  me  out  of 
myself;  nevertheless,  remembering  the  promise  that  had  been 
given  me,  I  took  courage,  and  said  to  one  of  the  Angels,  '  What 
are  you  doing  ?  '  He  answered  me,  '  We  are  conducting  the  soul 
of  Catherine  of  Siena  into  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty.' 
When  he  had  passed  on,  with  those  who  accompanied  him,  I 
addressed  another,  and  said,  '  Where  is  she  ?  '  Directly  he  heard 
me,  the  whole  procession  formed  an  extended  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  Catherine :  she  was  clad  like  the  Angels,  and 
resembled  Our  Lord,  as  He  is  painted  in  the  tribune  of  churches. 
Her  hands  were  filled  with  palm-branches,  her  head  was  inclined, 
and  her  eyes  modestly  cast  down.  I  recognised  her  perfectly  well 
by  her  exterior.  I  then  asked  Almighty  Cod  to  complete  the 
vision,  and  to  comfort  my  soul  by  allowing  me  to  behold 
Catherine's  countenance.  I  was  heard  ;  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  me  ivith  that  gracious  smile  which  always  expressed  the 
joy  of  her  soul.  The  procession  then  resumed  its  onward  march, 
continuing  the  heavenly  chants." 

What  joy  to  those  who  beheld  such  spectacles  !  The  world  is 
at  liberty  to  call  them  dreams,  and  we  are  not  careful  to  claim  for 
them  any  other  title.     But  happy  they  who  have  such  dreams  ; 
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who,  vvlien  the  beloved  ones  of  their  souls  have  gone  from  them, 
arc  privileged,  thus  to  behold  them  "  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man ;"  with  the  old  "gracious  smile" 
upon  their  lips,  and  a  new  and  heavenly  joy  on  their  shining 
countenances.  If  such  be  the  dreams  that  follow  the  parting 
stroke,  who  would  not  so  dream  on  for  ever  !  Another  revelation 
appears  to  have  been  granted  to  John  of  the  Cells,  who  speaks  of 
it  in  the  following  beautiful  letter,  addressed  to  his  former  disciple 
liarduccio. 

"  Mv  Son  Barduccio, — How  can  we  any  longer  live,  now  that 
our  Mother,  our  only  consolation,  is  gone  from  us  !  What  is  now 
left  us  save  to  weep  over  our  unhappiness  !  And  we  shall  not  be 
alone  in  our  tears  ;  for  now  is  acconijilished  the  word  spoken  by 
the  prophet  of  old,  '  There  shall  be  a  ^reat  weeping  in  Jerusalem.^ 
For  now  are  weeping  in  the  Church  of  our  loving  Lord  the  com- 
pany of  monks  by  themselves,  and  the  company  of  devout  friars  by 
themselves,  and  the  widows  by  themselves,  and  the  virgins  of  the 
Church  by  themselves,  and  those  who  are  married,  and  penitents, 
and  all  whom  Catherine  gained  to  God,  they  all  weep  by  them- 
selves, and  the  poor  and  the  miserable,  they  also  weep  by  them- 
selves.^ And  after  them,  I  also  weep,  although  the  angels  are 
celebrating  a  joyful  festivity  in  heaven  for  her ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
nothing  is  so  sweet  to  me  as  to  weep.  I  do  not  weep  for  her, 
for  she  desired  death,  and  is  living  now  in  the  presence  of  her 
Creator :  neither  do  I  weep  out  of  any  diffidence  (as  to  her  state), 
but  I  weep  because  I  am  an  orphan  and  abandoned ;  because  the 
joy  of  my  heart  has  been  taken  from  me ;  and  therefore  my  eyes 
are  blinded  with  my  tears,  and  nothing  brings  me  comfort,  for 
there  is  no  comfort  to  be  had.  And  if  it  were  nol,  that  even  now 
she  has  appeared  to  me,  and  consoled  nie  with  her  devout  and  angelic 
presence,  I  should,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  '  weep- 
ing, have  gone  down  into  the  grave.'  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  have 
for  thirty  days  celebrated  for  her  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  salvation. 
Come  then,  beloved  son,  come  to  your  old  Father,  come  to  your 
brethren,  who  expect  you  impatiently,  in  such  sort  that  when  you 

^  The  allusion  here  is  to  Zach.  ii.  12. 
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conu.'  llicy  will  ict:t;ivt.'  you  as  110  ollur  than  an  aii^rl  (jr(lo(!. 
And  rcconiini  lul  iiic  lo  Krollurr  Riiymiind,  and  saliilc  all  llic 
children  ol  C'athcrinc  in  my  name,  l-'arcwill,  my  son,  and  may 
the  i.ord  show  thee  Ilis  will,  thai  thou  mayest  at  all  times  know 
what  is  acce[)tal»le  to  Ilim."  ' 

One  other  letter  yet  remains  to  he  (juotcd.  It  is  that  which 
Nigi  di  Doecio  addressed  to  Neri,  still  absent  in  Naples,  on  the 
subject  of  their  recent  bereavement. 

*^  May  22,  1380. 
"  Dearest  Brother, — I  think  you  know  how  our  dearest  and 
most  venerable  Mother  departed  to  Paradise  on  the  29th  of  April 
last.  Praised  be  our  blessed  and  crucified  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ! 
I  seem  left  an  orphan,  for  all  my  comfort  was  in  her,  and  now  I 
cannot  stop  from  weeping.  I  weep  not  for  her,  but  for  myself, 
who  have  lost  my  only  good.  I  could  not,  as  you  know,  have 
suffered  a  greater  loss.  Pray  her  to  obtain  from  (iod  that  He  send 
me  some  comfort.  As  to  our  Mother  herself,  I  rejoice  and  am 
glad,  in  so  far  as  she  is  concerned ;  but  for  us,  her  children,  who 
remain  in  this  miserable  world,  there  is  cause  indeed  to  weep  over 
and  to  pity  them.  I  cannot  pour  out  my  grief  to  any  one  except 
yourself,  who  were  the  means  of  my  first  acquiring  so  great  a 
blessing.  I  feel  some  comfort  in  this,  that  our  sweet  Mother 
remains  incarnated  in  my  heart  more  than  ever  she  was,  and  I 
seem  now  to  know  her  as  I  never  knew  her  before.  How  miser- 
able we  were  to  have  so  much  of  her  company,  whilst  yet  we 
never  knew  her  rightly,  or  were  worthy  of  her  presence  !  And  I 
take  comfort  in  this  also,  that  she  said,  as  you  know,  that  she 
would  be  more  useful  to  us  dead  than  living.  Know,  dearest 
brother,  that  my  sorrow  will  greatly  diminish  when  I  can  once 
more  be  with  you ;  remembering,  as  I  said,  that  you  were  the 
means  of  my  first  possessing  so  great  a  treasure.  But  the  more 
the  thing  which  we  possess  is  good  and  holy,  the  greater  is  our 
sorrow  in  losing  it.  Dearest  brother,  I  am  so  distracted  in  mind 
by  my  loss  that  I  am  writing  to  you  incoherently,  and  so  I  will 

^  Lettere  di  Santi  Florentini.     No.  xxvii. 
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bring  my  letter  to  a  close.  I  greatly  fear  the  orphaned  children 
will  be  like  sheep  that  have  lost  their  shepherd.  Our  Mother  left 
the  liachelor  and  Master  Matthew  in  her  place.  Sano  di  Maco 
will  be  i'rior  of  the  Company  next  June.  I  shall  never  forget  you. 
Write  and  say  when  you  are  coming  to  Siena.  Sano  di  Maco, 
and  Sano  di  liartolomeo,  and  all  the  other  orphans  remember 
themselves  to  you.  Paoloccio  has  taken  a  wife.  I,  your  servant 
Nigi  Doccio,  the  orphan,  salute  you  as  well  as  I  can." 

Meanwhile  the  election  of  a  new  General  of  the  Order  of  Friar 
Preachers  was  proceeding  at  Bologna,  where  on  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  according  to  Catherine's  prediction,  Raymund  of  Capua 
was  nominated  to  the  vacant  office  by  the  Motu  Propria  of  the 
Sovereign  l^ontiff.  He  made  every  effort  to  escape  from  so  heavy 
and  responsible  a  charge,  but  was  at  length  constrained  to  accept  it 
by  obedience,  as  well  as  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Chapter. 
He  determined  in  his  mind  that  as  soon  as  he  should  return  to 
Rome  he  would  cause  the  head  of  St.  Catherine  to  be  sent  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Domenico  at  Siena,  both  as  a  token  of  affection  to 
his  brethren  there,  and  also  that  this,  the  chief  relic  of  her  holy 
body,  should  repose  in  the  city  so  dear  to  her  in  life,  and  which 
had  been  illustrated  by  so  many  of  her  most  admirable  actions. 
As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  entered  on  his  office,  and  happily 
completed  the  visitation  of  the  Ultramontane  Provinces,  he 
returned  to  Rome  as  would  seem  in  the  October  of  1381 ;  and  once 
more  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Minerva,  where  his  first  visit 
was  to  the  sepulchre  of  her  who,  while  she  lived,  had  been  at 
once  his  spiritual  daughter  and  his  Mother.  He  caused  it  to  be 
opened,  a  thing  easily  done,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  actually 
buried  beneath  the  ground  ;  and  found  that  the  clothes  had  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited,  and  where  it  was  much  exposed  to  the  rain.  He 
therefore  resolved  immediately  to  transfer  the  remains  to  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  and  to  deposit  them  in  a  safe  place  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church.  When  he  had  done  this,  he 
remembered,  not  without  tears  of  tenderness,  what  Catherine  had 
predicted   to   him   on  the  eve  of  St.    Francis,  when   they  were 
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to^olluT  at  VuragiiU'  on  llicir  joiiriK-y  hack  from  Avignon;' 
namely,  that  hi:  should  on  ih.it  saiiut  day,  in  a  future  year,  cause 
sucli  a  translation  of  her  hody  to  he  made;  a  prediction  which 
was  thus  fulfilled  in  every  particular."'  As  to  his  further  design  (A 
sending  her  head  to  Siena,  he  could  not  venture  on  so  important 
a  step  without  obtaining  the  consi-nt  of  the  Sovereign  i'ontiff. 
He  therefore  solicited  the  necessary  [)erniission  from  Urban,  who 
willingly  consented,  charging  him,  moreover,  to  omit  nothing  that 
could  make  known  to  the  world  the  merits  and  glory  of  the  Saint. 
Having  received  this  permission,  he  once  more  visited  the  sacred 
body,  and  first  prostrating  on  the  ground  and  asking  her  assist- 
ance, he  then  with  generous  resolution  separated  the  head  from 
the  body,  enclosed  it  in  a  relicjuary  of  gilded  copper,  and  con- 
signed it  to  the  care  of  two  friars  of  the  Order,  of  whom  one  was 
F.  Thomas  della  Fonte,  and  the  other  was  F.  Ambrose  di  Luigi 
Sansedoni,  both  Sienese  by  birth.  F.  Ambrose  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  Socius  to  the  General,  who  reposed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him,  and  on  that  account  selected  him  for  this 
business.  The  two  Fathers  performed  their  journey  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  succeeded  in  depositing  their  precious  charge 
in  the  convent  at  the  Campo  Reggio,  without  its  being  known  by 
the  people ;  and  as  the  holy  relic  could  not  be  exposed  to  public 
veneration  before  the  canonisation  of  the  Saint,  it  wa^^  laid  up  in 
a  chest,  and  placed  in  the  sacristy,  where  the  intention  was  care- 
fully to  conceal  and  guard  it  until  such  time  as  the  decision  of  the 
Church  should  authorise  their  rendering  it  befitting  honours. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  head  of  St.  Catherine  should 
long  remain  in  this  obscurity.  A  few  years  later,  Raymund  was 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  repair  to  Siena  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  health  in  the  medical  baths  of  that  vicinity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Carthusian  biographer  of  Stephen  Maconi  this  visit 

^  See  p.  7. 

-  The  account  which  follows  is  abridged  from  the  rare  little  memoir, 
entitleii  '^  Breve  Relazioiie  del  modo  come  fn  portata  da  Roma  a  Siena 
la  Sacra  Testa  di  Santa  Caterina  (Siena,  1683).  It  does  not  bear  the  name 
of  its  author,  but  Carapelli  informs  us  it  was  the  work  of  F.  Tommaso- 
Aneiolini. 
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took  place  in  1384  or  1385.^  Raymund  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  compiling  the  life  of  the  Saint,  commonly  known  as  the  Legend; 
a  work  to  which  he  devoted  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  he  could 
secure  in  the  midst  of  his  heavy  official  duties.  He  took  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Siena  to  resume  his  labours  on  this  book,  and  it 
was  whilst  thus  occupied  that  his  heart  reproached  him  with 
having  sent  away  from  Rome  the  most  noble  of  her  relics  in  so 
secret  a  manner,  and  permitted  it  to  have  remained  concealed  so 
as  to  receive  no  signs  of  respect  and  veneration.  He  was  aware 
that  in  Venice  the  custom  had  been  at  once  established  of  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  her  death,  and  causing  her  praises  to  be 
published  from  the  pulpit ;  and  reproaching  himself  for  his  own 
negligence,  he  resolved  to  repair  it  without  loss  of  time,  by  taking 
measures  that  the  sacred  relic  of  her  head  should  in  future  be 
treated  with  greater  honour.  He  therefore  took  counsel  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  convent,  and  with  several  of  the  Saint's  most 
intimate  friends  who  were  still  resident  in  Siena ;  among  others 
with  Master  Matthew  of  the  Misericordia,  Neri  di  Landoccio,  and 
Ser  Christofano  di  Oano.  Stephen  Maconi,  then  a  professed 
Carthusian  living  in  the  monastery  of  Pontignano,  about  five 
miles  out  of  the  city,  received  a  supernatural  intimation  to  join 
them,  as  they  were  assembled  in  consultation  in  the  church  of 
San  Domenico  ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  was  obtained  for  the  plans  which  they  proposed 
and  laid  before  him.  It  was  agreed  that  Raymund  should  then 
present  himself  to  the  Consistory  of  the  republic,  and  make  known 
to  them  in  what  manner  the  head  of  their  glorious  fellow-country- 
woman had  been  brought  to  the  city,  and  hitherto  preserved 
concealed.  The  Magistrates  at  once  resolved  that  a  grand  public 
solemnity  should  be  ordered,  to  be  preceded  by  a  week  of  spiritual 
exercises,  during  which  time  the  most  eminent  preachers,  whether 

^  Capecelatro,  and  some  other  writers,  give  1385  as  the  date  of  Raymund's 
first  translation  of  the  body,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  translation  and 
the  sending  to  Siena  of  the  head  of  St.  Catherine  preceded  by  some  years  the 
public  reception  of  the  holy  relic  by  the  citizens,  and  the  honours  then 
rendered  to  it.  F.  Gregorio  Lombardelli  even  assigns  to  this  latter  event  so 
late  a  date  as  1388. 
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natives  or  foreigners,  should  he  invited  to  |)r()<  I.iim  ihe  glories  of 
St.  ( 'alheriiie. 

This  |);irl  of  tlie  festival  Raynuind  made  it  his  business  to 
arrange.  ()ii  the  evening  ot  Saturday,  the  2]d  of  A[)ril,  the  hells 
announced  the  commencement  of  the  great  prcdica^  which  was 
opened  next  morning  by  Rayiiiuiid  himself.  We  shall  not  weary 
our  readers  with  {\\v  list  of  all  the  i)reachers,  but  only  notice  the 
names  of  K  Bartholomew  Dominic,  I'\  Massimino  of  Salerno,  K. 
Thomas  Nacci  Caffarini,  V.  John  I*iccolomini  (son  of  the  honest 
Gabriel),  F.  George  of  Naddi,  whom  the  Saint  had  delivered 
from  the  thieves,  and  F.  llartholomew  iMontucci.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  May  ist  (on  which  day  was  then  kept  what  was 
called  the  "  Solemnity  "  of  the  holy  Virgin),  the  whole  city  flocked 
to  San  Domenico,  and  it  was  announced  to  them  that  on  the 
following  Thursday  (May  5th)  they  should  again  repair  to  receive 
the  head  of  their  beloved  fellow-citizen  and  protectress,  Catherine 
Benincasa.  Meanwhile,  the  fame  of  so  many  illustrious  preachers 
who  were  collected  in  the  city  had  drawn  thither  a  great  number 
of  visitors  from  other  parts.  The  Consistory  moreover  had  written 
to  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates  of  the  republic, 
inviting  them  to  assist  at  the  great  procession  which  they  had 
determined  to  celebrate  on  the  following  Thursday. 

On  the  night,  then,  of  the  preceding  Wednesday,  Raymund 
took  the  relic  with  all  possible  privacy  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus,  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  where  the  procession  was  to 
begin,  and  where,  says  our  historian,  "  St.  Catherine  was  well 
known,  and  had  worked  many  miracles."  He  placed  it  in  a  rich 
tabernacle,  and  prepared  everything  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
morrow.  At  dawn  of  day — A  May  day  in  the  most  delicious  of 
Italian  climates — the  people,  full  of  joyful  devotion,  came  out 
into  the  streets,  scattering  flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  and 
burning  perfumes  in  every  place  where  the  procession  was  to  pass. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  great  bell  of  the  Palazzo  gave  the  signal 
from  its  lofty  tower,  and  at  that  sound,  as  by  magic,  all  the  other 
bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  as  by  one  consent,  and  continued 
doing  so  the  whole  time  until  the  procession  had  reached  its 
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destination.  It  would  seem  that  the  Porta  Roniana  had  been 
chosen  as  the  gate  by  whicli  the  procession  was  to  enter,  in  order 
that  thus  they  might  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  city  ;  so  they 
set  forth  at  last,  chanting  with  a  thousand  voices,  and  making  the 
air  resound  with  so  many  musical  instruments,  "  that,"  says 
Angiolini,  "  you  would  have  thought  the  gates  of  Paradise  had 
been  thrown  open."  First  came  two  hundred  girls  and  as  many 
boys,  all  selected  of  equal  heights,  dressed  in  white,  and  adorned 
witli  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  They  carried  in  their  hands  huge 
bunches  of  roses,  lilies,  and  other  flowers,  **  in  memory,"  says 
F.  Angiolini,  "  of  Catherine's  words  ;  for  she  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  every  one  should  wear  white  garments,  and  carry  liowers 
in  their  hands ;  meaning  thereby  that  they  should  be  pure  and 
innocent  in  life,  and  adorned  with  virtues."  Then  came  represen- 
tatives chosen  for  each  one  of  the  Contrade  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  different  arts,  bearing  lighted  torches.  The  various  Companies 
and  Confraternities,  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  for  five 
miles,  in  like  manner  sent  their  deputies  ;  and  each  of  these 
societies  represented  in  a  kind  of  tableiiu  vivant  in  the  procession 
some  mystery  of  the  Saint's  life,  the  dresses  being  provided  at  the 
public  expense  ;  while  before  each  Company  was  borne  its  own 
banner  and  a  vast  number  of  torches.  Then  followed  all  the 
Hermits  of  the  Sienese  States,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers, 
all  supported  by  the  republic,  to  the  end  that  they  might  with  less 
distraction  pray,  meditate,  and  afflict  their  bodies ;  and  before 
them  was  borne  the  Crucifix.  Next  came  the  different  religious 
communities,  each  with  their  cross.  Then  the  secular  priests  of 
the  diocese,  followed  by  the  canons,  all  carrymg  wax  candles. 
Then  the  gentlemen,  magistrates  and  officials,  two  and  two 
according  to  their  rank,  and  clad  in  robes  of  office.  Then  the 
illustrious  Consistory,  in  their  richest  dresses  of  state  ;  after  them 
the  abbots  and  other  dignitaries  ;  followed  by  the  bishops,  in 
their  pontificals,  all  with  their  pastoral  staves  in  their  hands. 
Last  of  all  came  a  Baldachin  of  gold  brocade  adorned  with  jewels, 
borne  over  the  sacred  relic,  which  was  carried  in  a  magnificent 
tabernacle  of  gold,  adorned  with  pictures  of  St.  Catherine's  life, 
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which  had  ioii^;  before  hccn  prepared  \»y  Kayiiiund.  II-  hirnsclf, 
as  Master-deneral  of  the  I'riar  Preachers,  walked  on  the  lelt  hand 
of  the  relic,  while  on  the  ri^hl  ai)peared  the  Bishop  of  Siena. 

It  was  a  grand  and  solenui  spectacle,  but  its  most  touching 
feature  has  yet  to  be  described.  Closely  following  the  Haldachin 
came  a  long  lini-  of  figures,  walking  two  and  two,  clad  in  white 
robes  and  black  mantles,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  the  citizens  and 
of  those  who  had  come  from  distant  parts  rested  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  They  were  the  IVIanlellate  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Catherine's 
own  religious  Sisters,  many  of  them  her  chosen  friends  and  com- 
panions in  life.  And  their  appearance  recalled  to  every  mind  the 
days  when  she,  too,  clatl  in  the  same  habit,  went  about  those  very 
streets  on  her  missions  of  charity,  ministering  to  the  wants  whether 
of  soul  or  body,  and  diffusing  around  her  the  sweet  perfume  of 
her  angelic  presence. 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  them,  assisting  at  this  magnificent 
solemnity,  wearing  the  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance,  and  walking 
in  their  ranks,  appeared  one  venerable  woman  in  extreme  old  age. 
//  was  Lapa^  the  mother  of  the  Saint,  who  at  eighty  still  survived 
to  take  part  in  the  honours  rendered  to  her  beloved  child.  At 
the  sight  of  her  the  beholders  could  not  contain  their  tears,  and 
many,  breaking  through  the  ranks  of  the  procession,  crowded 
round  to  look  at  and  congratulate  her,  exclaiming,  "  O  happy  you, 
who  with  your  own  eyes  have  beheld  the  glorious  triumph  of  your 
daughter  ! "  The  procession  having  at  last  reached  the  Church  of 
St.  Dominic,  at  tlie  further  extremity  of  the  city,  and  the  Te  Deiun 
having  been  sung,  Raymund  delivered  a  brief  concourse  ;  the 
Bishop  bestowed  his  benediction  on  the  people ;  and  the  sacred 
relic  was  deposited  in  a  becoming  chest  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  in  the  sacristy.  Stephen  Maconi  bore  his  part  in  this 
procession,  "  and  for  many  days  afterwards,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  could  not  cease  from  weeping,  and  speaking  of  his  blessed 
Mother."  On  the  same  day  that  her  head  was  deposited  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Dominic,  he  himself  received  from  Rome  the  finc-er 
on  which  had  been  placed  the  ring  of  her  mystic  espousals,  and  which 
had  remained  stiff  and  erect,  whilst  all  the  other  fingers  were 
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perfectly  flexible.  It  was  preserved  at  Pontignano  with  great 
veneration,  and  some  years  later  Stephen  received  the  cure  of  a 
malady  of  his  eyes  by  touching  them  with  this  precious  relic. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  reader  will  think  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Sienese,  when  we  add  that  not  content  with  the  Octave  of  pre- 
paration they  celebrated  another  ^'' preUica  "  of  fifteen  days,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  names  of  the  preachers 
of  each  day  are  faithfully  given  by  K  Angiolini.  One  of  them 
was  F.  Matthew  Tolomei,  the  brother  of  Master  James,  and  the 
same  who  had  accompanied  the  Saint  to  Rocca  dell'  Orcia;  another 
was  F.  Augustine  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Christina  when  Catherine  received  the  stigmas  ;  another  was  F. 
Gregory  of  Cescena,  whose  discourse  was  so  magnificent  as  to 
stupefy  his  audience  with  admiration.  But  I  shall  pass  over  other 
more  illustrious  names  of  Fathers  gathered  from  every  convent  of 
the  Order  in  Tuscany,  as  well  as  from  Venice,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  only  add  the  consoling  fact  that  among  the  distinguished 
foreign  Dominicans  who  during  that  fortnight  filled  the  pulpit  of 
San  Domenico,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  F.  Peter  Martyr  of 
Ireland,  and  F.  John  of  Kngland,  the  first  of  whom  was  "a  great 
Doctor  of  Paris,"  and  the  second  "  a  man  greatly  renowned  as 
learned,  holy,  devout,  exemplary,  and  full  of  faith." 

It  is  thus  that  the  true  narrative  of  this  celebrated  procession 
is  carefully  given  by  F.  Thomas  Angiolini ;  and  we  have  quoted 
it  here,  both  because  his  little  work  is  extremely  rare,  and  because 
the  facts  have  been  related  by  other  historians  with  many  varia- 
tions from  the  truth.  The  procession  is  very  commonly  repre- 
sented as  having  been  made  by  command  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Siena,  in  order  to  receive  the  relic  when  first  sent  from  Rome  by 
Raymund  ;  ignoring  the  fact  that  its  original  transmission  to  Siena 
had  been  made  privately,  and  at  least  five  years  previous  to  the 
public  reception  above  described. 

Probably  no  such  honours  were  ever  decreed  to  any  other 
servant  of  God  within  so  short  a  time  of  their  decease,  and  prior 
to  their  canonisation.  They  were  rather  civic  than  religious 
honours,  for  these  last  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  permitted. 
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according  to  llu:  laws  ol  llu:  (JIuucli.  1 1  w;is  the  wclcomr  which 
Siena  gave  to  the  greatest  and  the  hoUest  of  her  citizens.  And 
it  was  aftiT  this  long  day's  festivity  was  over  that  the  incident  took 
place  which  Kaynunul  lias  related  in  his  l.cgind,  though  only 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  in  illustration  of  a  totally  different 
subject. 

"It  is  now  nearly  five  years  ago,"  '  he  says,  "when  I  was  in 
the  city  of  Siena,  where,  at  the  earnest  recjuest  of  Catherine's 
spiritual  children,  I  had  commenced  writing  her  life.  It  occurred 
lo  nie  at  that  lime  //ki/  tlie  Jnad  of  the  Saint,  which  had  been 
tirought  from  Rome  to  Siena,  ami  wliich  J  had  ornainented  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  had  not  yet  l>een  publicly  exposed  and  lumoured. 
I  thought  that  a  day  might  be  selected  for  a  solemn  reception  of 
this  precious  relic  in  the  convent,  as  though  it  had  fust  arrived,  and 
that  the  religious  might  chant  the  Office  of  the  day,  as  a  particular 
one  could  not  be  allowed  as  long  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had 
not  yet  inscribed  her  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints.  The  festival 
took  place  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  religious  and  the 
citizens,  but  especially  of  those  persons  of  whom  she  had  been 
the  spiritual  guide.  I  invited  her  most  faithful  disciples  to  dine 
in  the  refectory,  and  recommended  the  lay  brother  to  give  an 
extra  attention  to  the  serving  of  the  repast. 

"  When  the  Office  was  concluded,  and  the  moment  for  break- 
fast arrived,  the  Brother  in  charge  of  the  pantry  came  to  the 
Prior  and  told  him  with  much  distress  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
bread  for  the  Brethren  at  the  first  table,  and  none  at  all  for  the 
twenty  invited  guests.  On  this  information,  the  Prior  determined 
to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  and  having  seen  how  it 
was,  he  immediately  sent  the  steward,  with  Father  Thomas 
(Catherine's  first  confessor),  to  several  friends  of  the  Order,  to 
bring  the  bread  required ;  but  they  delayed  so  long  that  the  Prior 

^  This  "five  years  ago"  would  be  an  admirable  point  d'appui  for  our 
chronology  did  we  but  know  from  what  year  we  were  to-  reckon  back  ;  but 
this  Raymund  has  forgotten  to  mention.  For  the  rest,  his  notice  of  the  fact 
is  valuable,  and  confirms  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Angiolini's  narrative.  The 
words  we  have  italicised  show  that  the  first  sending  of  the  head  to  Siena  and 
its  subsequent  public  reception  happened  at  distinct  times. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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desired  that  the  loaves  which  were  in  the  house  should  be  set 
before  llic  strangers  who  were  with  me,  so  that  a  very  small  cjuantity 
remained  in  the  storeroom,  liut  as  those  on  the  quest  did  not 
return,  he  bade  the  religious  sit  down  to  table  and  begin  on  this 
small  ([uantity  until  more  should  be  brought.  Then  it  was  found 
that  either  in  the  storeroom,  or  on  the  refectory  table,  or  some- 
where, the  bread  had  so  multiplied  through  Catherine's  interces- 
sion, that  the  whole  ('ommunity  were  abundantly  supplied,  both 
at  the  first  and  second  tables,  and  plentiful  fragments  left  over ; 
in  fact,  fifty  religious  had  been  fed  with  what  would  barely  have 
sufficed  for  five.  When  the  Brethren  who  had  been  sent  out 
returned  with  what  they  had  procured,  they  were  told  that  it 
would  serve  for  another  time,  because  God  had  amply  supplied 
the  wants  of  His  servants.  After  dinner  I  was  speaking  with  our 
guests  at  some  length  on  the  virtues  of  the  blessed  Catherine, 
when  the  Prior  came  in  with  some  others  of  the  religious,  and 
told  us  the  miracle  that  had  just  taken  place.  Then  I  said  to  those 
present,  '  It  is  clear  that  the  holy  Mother  would  not  refuse  to  work 
for  our  benefit  the  same  miracle  she  so  often  worked  in  her  life- 
time ;  the  prodigy  of  to-day  shows  that  she  has  accepted  our 
service,  and  that  she  is  ever  with  us  ;  let  us  then  give  thanks  to 
God  and  to  our  good  Mother.' "  ^ 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  first  procession  of  the 
holy  head  of  St.  Catherine,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  as 
to  the  subsequent  history  of  this  precious  relic.  In  1468  it  was 
transferred  to  a  magnificent  silver  reliquary,  representing  the  head 
and  bust  of  the  Saint,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  same  being  delivered 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Captain  of  the  people,  and  the  other  to  the 
Prior  of  the  Convent.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  December,  in 
the  year  1531,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  sacred  relics  and  other 
treasures  preserved  in  the  church  and  sacristy  ;  but  St.  Catherine's 
head  was  saved,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  a  certain  Florentine  lay 
brother,  named  Brother  Anslem,  who,  wrapping  himself  in  clothes 
dipped  in  water,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 

■^  Leg.,  Part  2,  ch.  xi. 
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icscufd  the  relic,  tlu)u<;h  not  without  its  liaving  sustained  con- 
siderable injury.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century  it  was  again 
transferred  from  this  silvi.T  reli(juary  to  one  of  crystal,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  be  seen  and  venerated  by  the  faithful.  Dating  from 
the  time  of  its  solemn  rece[)tion  by  the  ( itizens,  the  annual  custom 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Saint  by  a  i)r()cession  of  her 
relics  through  the  city  has  always  been  observed  ;  though  since 
its  transfer  to  the  crystal  rclicjuary,  the  head  itself  has  not  been 
carried,  but  only  the  silver  bust,  in  front  of  which  is  placed 
another  relic,  namely,  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  ;  "  that  hand," 
says  Gigli,  "  which  held  the  pen  that  wrote  so  many  marvels." 
This  annual  procession  still  forms  the  great  Festa  of  Siena,  in 
which  not  the  clergy  alone,  but  all  the  magistrates,  nobles,  and 
citizens  take  part.  The  streets  are  then  adorned  with  tapestry  and 
flowers,  the  Church  of  San  Domenico  and  the  little  cell  of  the 
Fullonica  blaze  with  lights,  and  are  visited  all  day  long  by  pious 
pilgrims;  and  at  night  the  whole  Contrada  of  Fontebranda  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  resounds  with  hymns  and  pious  songs 
which  recall  the  life  of  her  whose  glory  still  sheds  its  radiance 
over  her  native  city.^ 

We  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  adding  a  few  parti- 
culars concerning  the  other  chief  relics  of  St.  Catherine.  When 
Raymund  removed  her  body  from  the  cemetery  to  the  Church  of 
the  Minerva,  he  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  a  column  facing  the 
Rosary  Chapel,  where  it  remained  until  1430.  In  that  year  St. 
Antominus  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Florence)  was  Prior  of  the 
Minerva,  and  by  his  orders  the  body  was  placed  in  a  new  stone 
sarcophagus,  richly  carved  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  statue  of 
the  Saint.  The  head  of  the  figure  rests  on  a  pillow,  on  which  are 
engraved  the  words,  Beata  Katerina ;  while  on  the  sarcophagus 
itself  appears  the  following  inscription  :  Sancta  Caterina  virgo 

^  The  head  of  St.  Catherine  is  kept  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  her  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Domenico.  An  exact  account  of  its  present  state  will  be  found 
given  in  the  Scientific  Report  quoted  by  Niccolo  Tommaseo  in  the  first  vol. 
of  his  edition  of  St.  Catherine's  letters  (Appendix  XL),  in  which  the  writer 
declares  that  in  spite  of  the  injuries  of  time,  the  countenance  even  yet  retains 
an  expression  of  "  vigour  and  agreeable  candour." 
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i>E  Senis  OkDiNis  S.  DoMiNici  iJE  P/KNiTENTiA.  This  sarco- 
l)hagus  has  often  been  opened,  and  reUcs  taken  from  it  have 
been  distributed  among  various  churches  and  convents.  Thus  in 
1487,  K.  Joachim  'I'oriani,  General  of  the  Order,  gave  the  right 
hand  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Domenico  e  Sist(j,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  foot  to  the  Church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  at  Venice.  In  * 
1575,  F.  Sixtus  Fabbri  gave  another  large  relic  to  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Caterina  of  Rome,  whose  community  descends  from  the 
disciples  of  the  Saint.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1855,  when  the 
Church  of  the  Minerva  was  undergoing  restoration,  the  sarco- 
phagus was  again  opened  by  F.  Alexander  Vincent  Jandel,  General 
of  the  Order,  in  presence  of  many  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank.  On 
that  occasion  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sacred  relics  was  taken 
out  by  the  General,  and  sent  to  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic's, 
Stone,  the  Mother-House  of  the  English  congregation  of  Sisters 
of  Penance,  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Catherine.  These  relics, 
which  fill  two  silver  and  crystal  reliquaries  each  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  consist  of  portions  of  bone  and  skin  presenting  the 
appearance  of  grey  ashes,  among  which  appear  mingled  threads 
of  gold,  the  remains,  probably,  of  the  cloth  of  gold  in  which  the 
holy  body  was  wrapped.  One  of  these  reliquaries  is  preserved  at 
St.  Dominic's,  Stone ;  the  other  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Bow,  near  London. 

The  Church  of  the  Minerva  was  reopened  after  its  restoration 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1855.  The  relics  of  the  Saint,  still  reposing 
in  their  ancient  sarcophagus,  were  then  deposited  beneath  the 
high  altar  which,  on  the  day  following,  being  the  Feast  of  St. 
Dominic,  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  of  holy 
and  happy  memory.  The  next  day  the  shrine  was  visited  by  the 
Roman  Senate,  and  the  relics  were  borne  through  the  neighbour- 
ing streets  in  a  grand  and  solemn  procession.  On  this  occasion, 
as  before  at  Siena,  appeared  the  unusual  feature  of  a  number  of 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order,  following  the  crowd  of  prelates  and 
illustrious  personages  who  were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  their 
great  patroness.  This  is  the  event  celebrated  as  the  Translation 
of  St.  Catherine,  which  was  decreed  to  be  thenceforward  observed 
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as  a  Totum  Pup/ex  on  the  Tluirsday  before  Scxagesima  Sunday, 
on  wliich  day  liad,  until  then,  Ixcn  kept  tlie  ('oinrnemoration,  or 
Espousals  of  the  Saint  ;  and  a  Proper  Office  (if  nine  lessons  was 
granted  to  the  Order  to  he  on  that  day  recited.  A  few  years 
later  Pius  IX.  adorned  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  with  some  precious 
jewels,  in  conse(iucnce  of  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
enclose  the  sarcophagus  in  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  yet  so  as  still 
to  leave  it  visible  under  the  high  altar. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  tlie  right  hand  of  St.  Catherine 
which  is  preserved  in  the  convent  of  San  Domenico  e  Sisto ; 
other  relics  of  a  different  kind  are,  or  were,  preserved  in  various 
places.  Gigli  tells  us  that  at  Rome,  in  his  time,  a  portion  of  her 
habit  was  to  be  seen  at  St.  Niccolo  in  Carcere  ;  a  discipline  and 
chain  were  at  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  ;  and  a  shoe  of  white 
leather  at  Santa  Maddalena.  This  last-named  convent  is  on  the 
Pincian  Hill,  and  was  founded  in  1582  by  Sister  Magdalen 
Orsini ;  but  during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the  Com- 
munity, which  was  of  strict  observance,  was  broken  up,  and  its 
members  incorporated  with  those  of  Santa  Caterina  and  another 
Dominican  Community  ;  the  convent  being  assigned  to  the  nuns 
of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  The  shoe  mentioned  by  Gigli  is 
probably,  therefore,  the  same  now  in  the  possession  of  the  nuns 
of  Santa  Caterina,  who  also  have  a  crucifix  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Saint. 

It  is  at  Siena,  however,  that  the  greatest  number  of  her 
memorials  have  been  preserved,  among  which  must  be  numbered 
the  holy  house  of  the  Fullonica,  which  was  her  birthplace  and 
home.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Signoria  in  1464,  and  trans- 
formed into  a  devout  oratory  at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Contrada  di  Fontebranda  who  were  too  poor  to  undertake 
the  expense  themselves.  At  that  time  we  read  of  "  the  great 
number  of  foreigners  who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  devoutly 
kissing  the  stairs  and  floors,  saying  as  they  did  so,  '  Here  lived 
the  true  Spouse  of  Christ,'  and  other  similar  words."  The  oratory 
when  finished  was  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Confraternity  of 
St.  Catherine  in  Fontebranda.     The  house  has  happily  been  pre- 
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served  ill  ull  its  chief  features  unaltered,  and  the  visitor  may  still 
see  the  workshop  of  Ciiacorno  and  the  cellar  where  the  wine  was 
multiplied  ;  the  staircase  which  Catherine  so  often  ascended  as  a 
child,  reciting  a  Hail  Mary  on  every  step  ;  the  fireplace  where  she 
prepared  the  family  meals ;  the  room  she  occupied  with  her 
brother  Stephen,  and  that  which  afterwards  served  as  her  chapel, 
and  in  which  Mass  was  celebrated  after  her  return  from  Avignon. 
The  altar  still  remains,  and  on  it  are  reli(iuaries  containing  various 
objects  used  by  her  in  her  lifetime ;  such  as  the  lantern  she 
carried  when  summoned  to  the  sick  during  the  hours  of  the  night ; 
a  phial  of  scent,  given  to  her,  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  ; 
and  a  stick  on  which  she  leaned  when  infirm.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  spot  is  the  cell  which  was  assigned  to  her  own 
use,  lighted  by  its  little  window,  beneath  which  appear  the  remains 
of  the  brick  steps  on  which  she  occasionally  rested  her  head 
during  her  scanty  hours  of  repose  :  ^  the  walls  and  floors  of  this 
room  remain  unaltered,  and  the  pilgrim  may  still  kiss  the  ground 
where  her  feet  once  trod.  The  Church  of  Sta.  Caterina  occupies 
the  site  of  the  former  garden ;  and  here  is  preserved  the  Crucifix 
brought  from  Pisa,  before  which  she  received  the  stigmata.  From 
the  top  of  her  father's  house  Catherine  could  behold  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  San  Domenico,  and  here  she  is  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  as  to  a  place  of  prayer  and 
contemplation.  Of  the  church  itself  we  have  already  spoken. 
As  at  Sta.  Caterina,  the  walls  are  everywhere  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  representing  the  chief  scenes  of  Catherine's 
life,  executed  by  the  best  Sienese  artists.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  Swoon  of  the  Saint,  who  appears  supported  in 
the  arms  of  two  of  her  Sisters.  This  painting,  which  is  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  is  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Razzi,  of  Verzelli, 
more  commonly  known  as  Sodoma,  and  is  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece. Its  grace  and  loveliness  are  beyond  dispute,  yet,  as  is  so 
often  to  be  remarked,  the  conception  of  the  artist  fails  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  fact ;  for  this  picture  in  no  way  corresponds 
with  what  we  know  to  have  been  Catherine's  real  condition  when 
^  Portions  of  these  are  preserved  in  St.  Dominic's  Convent,  Stone. 
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ill  ecstasy.  On  the  pastinciil  of  the  church  apjxar  various 
inscrii)tions,  [)lacctl  there  hy  I''.  Angiolo  Clarapelli,  wlicn  sacristan, 
in  order  to  show  the  exact  spots  wlierc  certain  events  in 
Catherine's  lite  took  place.  Here,  we  read,  her  heart  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  her  Divine  Spouse — there,  she  bestowed 
the  silver  cross  u\nm  the  beggar;  in  another  place  she  gave  her 
garment  to  (Ihrisl  under  the  lorni  of  a  poor  j)ilgrini  ;  whilst 
another  inscription  marks  the  place  where  Me  was  wont  to  recite 
with  her  the  Psalms  of  the  Divine  Office. 

Catherine's  memory,  then,  still  survives  in  the  heart  (jf  her 
countrymen  ;  anel  the  events  of  her  marvellous  life  form  part  of 
the  classic  history  of  Siena.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  beauty  of  that  life  by  literature  and 
by  art,  but  we  purposely  abstain  from  all  such  digressions  as 
would  present  the  reader  with  a  mere  human  idealism  of  one  of 
God's  Saints.  It  is  not  with  them  as  with  the  great  ones  of  this 
world,  whose  histories  may  be  woven  into  poems  and  dramas, 
and  made  the  theme  of  fanciful  conceptions.  For,  "  the  just  are 
living  for  evermore."  We  cannot  altogether  relegate  them  to  the 
past,  and  regard  them  through  the  dim  medium  of  intervening 
centuries,  as  we  regard  many  a  hero  and  heroine  whose  historic 
existence  is  almost  swallowed  up  in  that  with  which  they  have 
been  invested  by  the  imagination.  It  is  not  to  art  or  to  poetry 
that  the  memory  of  the  Saints  owes  its  amazing  and  fructifying 
power,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  hold  with  them  a  living  intercom- 
munion. In  this  sense  St.  Catherine  lives  as  truly  now  as  in  the 
days  of  her  mortal  pilgrimage ;  nay,  rather,  endowed  with  a 
newer  and  more  abundant  life ;  and  thousands  of  hearts  at  this 
moment  turn  to  her  as  to  a  living  Mother.  In  her  own  Order 
she  has  for  five  centuries  held  a  position  altogether  exceptional, 
the  undisputed  model  on  which  has  been  formed  a  countless 
progeny  of  Saints.  Far  from  representing  the  ideas  of  a  dead 
and  obsolete  past,  her  example  and  her  words  are  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  in  this  nineteenth  century  as  they  were  in  the  fourteenth. 
As  a  living  Mother,  then,  we  will  invoke  her,  and  implore  her, 
from  her  home  in  the  highest  heavens,  where  she  joyfully  reposes 
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with  her  Eternal  Spouse,  that  she  will  look  down  on  the  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  us,  lur  children,  and  assist  us  before  God  with 
her  loving  prayers  !  JJe  excelso  cif/orum  habitaculo^  in  quo  in 
jucunditate  accutnbii  cum  Sponso  tuo,  intuere^  piisima  Virgo^ 
anguitiiis  et  tribulationem  generis  tui^  et  stibveni  ante  conspectiini 
Dei  nostri  {^){{.  Trans.  S.  Cath.  Resp.  ix.). 


CHAPTER    X 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Catherine 

IT  would  be  (]uitc  beyond  the  design  proposed  in  these  pages 
to  attempt,  at  the  close  of  St.  Catherine's  history,  anything 
like  a  formal  analysis  of  her  character  or  spirit.  If  she  has  not 
already  herself  revealed  them,  no  comment  from  the  pen  of  another 
would  help  to  make  her  better  known.  Yet  before  quite  parting 
with  the  glorious  Saint,  whose  history  has  so  long  engaged  us,  it 
may  be  well  to  cast  one  retrospective  glance  on  the  path  we  have 
been  following.  In  relating  her  story  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  St.  Catherine  her  own  biographer, 
specially  when  we  have  been  required  to  study  the  inner  move- 
ments of  her  heart.  Few  Saints  have  left  behind  them  more 
ample  materials  for  such  a  study  than  we  possess  in  the  works  and 
letters  of  St.  Catherine.  They  unveil  her  soul,  as  far  as  any  soul 
can  be  unveiled  to  human  eyes  ;  and  it  is  in  this,  more  even  than 
in  the  example  of  her  great  actions,  that  the  value  of  her  life  con- 
sists. For  her  actions  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  too  colossal  a 
scale  for  imitation ;  we  cannot  even  understand  them  aright 
without  an  interpreter ;  and  their  interpretation  must  be  sought 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  spirit,  of  which  they  were  but 
the  outer  shell.  Incidentally,  as  the  narrative  of  her  life  has  pro- 
ceeded, the  quotations  from  her  letters  and  the  records  of  her 
spoken  words  will,  from  time  to  time,  have  lifted  portions  of  the 
veil ;  but  some  may  desire  more  than  such  accidental  glimpses  of 
what  lay  behind  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  place  such  revela- 
tions before  them  in  a  coherent  form.     To  do  this  may  involve 

something  of  recapitulation,  for  which  the  patience  of  the  reader  is 
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solicited  ;  but  it  will  also  set  before  him  some  points  which  have  of 
necessity  been  but  briefly  touched  on  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of  reaching  the  end  we  have 
in  view  than  by  considering  for  a  few  moments  the  subject  of 
S/.  Catherint'i  Devotions.  Devotion  is  the  blossom  of  Faith. 
Blossoms,  as  we  all  know,  are  of  little  value  without  fruit ;  but 
besides  the  obvious  fact  that  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
production  of  fruit,  they  have  another  use,  which  is,  that  by  their 
examination  and  dissection  we  recognise  the  tree  from  which 
they  spring.  We  know  what  style  is  to  an  author  or  an  artist ; 
a  something  that  betrays  the  irresistible,  perhaps  unconscious, 
tendency  of  his  mind.  It  appears  in  certain  words  or  locutions 
which  perpetually  recur  on  the  written  page ;  or  certain  forms — a 
subdued  or  splendid  colouring,  a  grace  of  line,  or  a  power  of  con- 
ception, which  is  always  reappearing  on  the  canvas,  not  only 
revealing  to  us  the  artist,  but  also  giving  us  a  key  to  the  hidden 
emotions  of  his  soul.  And  just  what  style  is  in  art  or  literature, 
devotions  are  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  mark  the  specialities  of 
the  souls  in  whom  they  appear,  those  specialities  which  make  up 
the  spiritual  character.  For,  far  from  being  all  alike,  we  observe 
among  the  Saints  that  endless  variety  which  (as  St.  Catherine  has 
told  us)  so  wonderfully  increases  the  beauty  of  God's  Paradise. 
And  thus,  when  studying  the  character  of  any  Saint,  we  require  to 
know  their  special  devotions,  and  to  see  them  arranged  in  such  an 
order  as  may  show  us  their  connection  and  coherence. 

St.  Catherine  received  from  her  Creator  many  great  and  glorious 
gifts,  but,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  glorious  of  all  was  that 
which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  Perfection  of  Faith." 
From  the  very  dawn  of  her  spiritual  life  she  fixed  the  eye  of  her 
understanding  on  the  great  truths  of  Creation  and  Redemption, 
and  fed  her  soul  with  the  Eternal  Verities  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 
One  God  in  Three  Persons  ;  God  the  Son  made  Man  for  us. 
shedding  His  Precious  Blood  for  our  Redemption,  and  pouring 
It  out  over  our  souls  through  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church  ; 
these  were  the  Verities  which  became  to  her  the  only  realities  in 
the  world.     They  are  the  same  truths  which  every  child  in  every 
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Catholic  poor  school  hchcvcs  and  professes;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  believing  and  professing  them,  as  the  common  herd 
of  men  arc  used  to  do,  and  going  down  into  their  depths,  explor 
ing,  tasting,  and  living  ujx)!!  them  as  (Jatherine  did,  until  all  else 
faded  from  her  spiritual  vision,  and  she  became  enamoured  of  the 
'I'ruths  of  Faith.  As  the  beauty  of  I'aith  grew  u\n)n  her,  she 
desired  with  increasing  ardour  to  possess  it  more  perfectly,  and 
the  gift  of  this  Faith  in  its  fullest  measure  was  the  foundation-stone 
of  her  sanctification.  Thus  the  sj)iritual  eye  of  her  understanding 
became  so  illuminated  that  what  others  beheld  in  a  dark  manner, 
she  gazed  at  almost  without  a  veil ;  at  any  rate,  the  veil  was  so 
thin  as  not  to  im[)cdc  her  sight,  and  the  spiritual  world  became 
far  more  real  to  her  apprehension  than  the  material  and  tangible 
world  that  surrounded  her. 

Among  the  Truths  of  Faith  which  she  thus  lovingly  contem- 
plated, the  prime  and  principal  one  was  God  Himself.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  how  like  her  words  are  to  those  of  the 
Catechism  in  speaking  of  the  end  of  our  creation  :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  expressions  she  uses  regarding  the  Unity  and 
Trinity  of  God.  Her  devotion  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  her 
habitual  contemplation  of  It  appears  on  every  page  of  her 
writings,  which  display  her  to  us  with  the  eye  of  her  intellect 
fixed  on  that  most  Divine  and  exalted  of  all  Mysteries,  plunging 
into  its  depths,  and  delighting  in  its  fathomless  infinitude.  "  O 
Eternal  Trinity  ! "  she  exclaims,  "  O  Deity,  Whose  Divine  nature 
gives  the  price  to  the  Precious  Blood  of  Thy  Son  1  Thou, 
Eternal  Trinity,  art  the  fathomless  sea  into  which  the  deeper  we 
enter,  the  more  we  find ;  and  the  more  we  find,  the  more  we 
seek.  In  that  abyss  the  soul  satiates  herself,  and  is  never 
satisfied ;  but  ever  hungers  and  thirsts  after  Thee,  the  Eternal 
Trinity,  even  as  the  hart  pants  after  the  fountains  of  living 
water."  ^  This,  her  habitual  devotion,  nowhere  finds  fuller  ex- 
pression than  in  her  prayers,  which  are  but  a  few  specimens 
accidentally  preserved  of  her  daily  communings  with  God.  In 
these  prayers  she  sometimes   begins  by  invoking  the  "Eternal 

^  Dial.,  ch.  clxvii. 
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Trinity,  one  C»od  in  three  Persons"  (23) ;  sometimes  she  goes  on 
to  address  each  Person  separately,  distinguishing  them  with 
admirable  precision  ;  or  she  occupies  herself  with  the  attributes 
which  she  beh(jlds  in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  applies  them 
to  her  own  spiritual  wants,  asking  light  from  Its  Light,  wisdom 
from  Its  Wisdom,  and  strength  from  Its  Force  (I'rayer  24). 
Sometimes  she  contemplates  the  same  mystery  in  another  way, 
as  displaying  the  love  of  Ood  f(jr  man  :  as  when  she  calls  the 
adorable  Trinity  "our  table,  our  food,  and  our  servant."  "  I'or 
Thou,  O  Father,  art  the  Table  whereon  is  served  to  us  the  un- 
spotted Lamb,  Thy  only  Son  ;  and  this  Lamb  is  Himself  our 
sweet  and  delicious  food  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  Himself 
our  servant,  serving  to  us  the  doctrine  that  enlightens  our  under- 
standing and  attracts  our  heart"  Ulnd.).  And  Caffarini  tells  us 
that  when  offering  any  special  prayers  for  the  souls  of  others,  it 
was  her  custom  to  recommend  them  to  each  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

She  realised  with  astonishing  precision,  and  dwelt  on  the 
thought  with  ever-increasing  wonder  and  delight,  that  in  the 
three  powers  of  the  reasonable  soul  there  is  impressed  the  image 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  To  her  this  was  the  most  suggestive 
of  all  truths ;  and  she  drew  from  it  a  profound  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul.  "  O  Eternal  Father  !  "  she  exclaims,^ 
"Thou  hast  drawn  man  out  of  Thy  holy  thought,  like  a  flower 
wherein  are  distinguished  the  three  powers  of  the  soul ;  and  in 
each  of  these  powers  Thou  hast  placed  a  germ,  that  they  may 
fructify  in  Thy  garden  and  yield  back  to  Thee  the  fruit  which 
Thou  hast  bestowed.  Thou  hast  given  him  men^ory,  that  he  may 
retain  the  thought  of  Thy  benefits ;  and  understanding,  that  he 
may  know  Thy  Truth  and  Thy  will,  which  is  his  sanctification  ; 
and  Thou  hast  given  him  will,  that  he  may  love  that  which  his 
understanding  perceives,  and  his  memory  retains."  In  her 
Dialogue  she  expresses  the  same  truth  even  more  precisely. 
After  saying  that  it  was  uncreated  charity  which  moved  God  to 
create  man  in  His  own  image,  she  continues  :  "  And  this  Thou 

^  Prayer  21. 
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didst,  0  lOtcmal  riiiiily,  dcsiriii}^  thai  man  should  participate  in 
Thcc  altogether.  'I  Iuk  loic,  'I'hoii  gavcst  liim  incinory,  that  he 
might  partici[)atc  in  the  powi  r  of  (he  leather;  and  understanding, 
tliat  he  niiglit  [)arli(:ipal(.'  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  ;  and  will, 
that  he  might  parti(:i[)ale  in  the  cli'mency  of  the  Holy  Spirit."' 
Thus  she  passed  from  (lod  to  the  creature,  and  from  the  creature 
hack  to  God,  whom  she  habitually  recognised  as  the  Knd  and 
Object-  of  the  creature,  the  only  cause  and  explanation  of  how 
it  came  to  be.  Without  (lod  man  is  nothing,  for  (lod  is  He 
Who  is,  and  the  creature,  of  itself,  is  nothing.  Out  of  this 
thought  flowed  the  fountain  of  her  humility.  She  marvelled 
that  the  creature,  knowing  itself  to  be  a  creature,  should  be 
capable  of  vainglory;-'  for  as  she  expresses  it  in  the  Dialogue, 
"  As  soon  as  a  soul  knows  itself,  it  has  found  humility."  "*  Yet 
this  same  thought  of  God,  as  the  one  Object  of  the  soul,  taught 
her  likewise  to  understand  the  soul's  true  greatness  and  dignity. 
If  (jod  wxTe  the  Object  for  which  man  was  created,  nothing  less 
than  God  could  ever  satisfy  him  :  man's  soul,  having  in  it  an 
appetite  and  capacity  for  the  infinite,  can  never  be  appeased 
with  finite  things,  which  are  all  less  and  lower  than  himself. 
'*  For  man,"  she  says,  "  is  placed  above  all  other  created  things, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  rest  or  be  satisfied  save  in  something 
greater  than  himself.  But  there  is  nothing  greater  than  man 
save  God;  and  therefore  it  is  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  him."^ 
Hence,  too,  she  understood  the  intolerable  blindness  and  folly  of 
pride.  "  It  is  impossible  for  us,''  she  says,  "even  to  comprehend 
the  senseless  ignorance  of  man  when  he  trusts  in  himself  and 
confides  in  his  own  wisdom.  O  foolish  one  !  seest  thou  not 
that  the  wisdom  that  thou  hast,  thou  hast  from  none  save  God  !  "  ^ 

^  Dial.,  ch.  xiii. 

-  In  her  first  prayer  she  calls  God  il  propria  Obietto  delV  anitiia  ;  and  the 
same  expression  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Dialogue,  as  well  as  in 
her  last  letter  to  Raymund.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  such  an  expression,  which  summarises  in  a  single  word  the  relations 
between  God  and  man. 

^  P.  260.  ^  Dial.,  ch.  vii. 

^  Ibid.,  ch.  xciii.  ^  Ibid.  ch.  cxl. 
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These  truths,  so  shnplc,  liut  so  protuuiKi,  slic  made  the  principles 
of  her  spiritual  philosophy,  and  ajiplied  them  in  the  guidance 
of  souls. 

St.  Catherine,  then,  saw  in  God  the  beginning  and  the  End 
of  man  ;  but  between  them  yawned  a  vast  abyss.  Across  that 
abyss  there  had  once  been  a  road,  but  it  had  been  broken  and 
ruined  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  To  enable  man  once  more  to  reach 
God,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  took  our  nature  upon  Him  and 
became  thk  bridok.  This  thought  forms  the  text  of  her 
Dialogue.  "To  enable  you  to  enjoy  eternal  life  and  to  reach 
your  end,  My  Son  has  made  Himsklk  a  Bridge."  She  under- 
stood that  this  was  affected  by  the  Incarnation.  "  For  the  great- 
ness of  the  Divinity  abased  itself  to  the  earth  of  your  humanity, 
and  by  this  union  the  Ikidge  was  made,  and  the  road  repaired."  ' 
The  amazing  charity  of  God  towards  His  creatures  became  in  a 
manner  sensible  to  her  under  this  image.  *'  My  charity  has  been 
made  visible  in  the  person  of  My  Son,  Who  has  shown  it  to  you 
by  shedding  His  Blood  for  you.  And  this  Blood  nourishes  you 
in  the  Sacraments.  It  is  My  Vicar  who  holds  the  key  of  the 
Blood,  and  who  is  charged  to  distribute  It  to  you.  You  will  find 
It  in  the  hostelry  which  is  established  on  the  bridge,  to  feed  the 
pilgrims  who  pass  thereby." - 

The  abyss  between  God  and  man  bridged  over  by  the  Word 
made  Flesh ;  we,  the  pilgrims  between  earth  and  heaven,  only 
able  to  reach  our  end — the  God  for  whom  we  were  created — by 
passing  over  that  Bridge ;  but  unable  to  pass,  and  fainting  by  the 
way  without  the  Food  that  must  sustain  us  on  our  journey ;  that 
Food,  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  Blood  applied  to 
our  souls  by  the  Sacraments,  and  dispensed  to  us  on  earth  by 
him  who  holds  the  key, — here  are  the  sensible  figures  under  which 
St.  Catherine  beheld  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  F'aith  : 
and  here  were  the  links  of  that  wonderful  chain  which  united 
together  in  her  luminous  devotion  the  Eternal  God  in  Three 
Persons  ;  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and  so  becoming  the  Bridge 
between  earth  and  heaven  :  His  Blood,  the  Price  of  our  Redemp- 

^  Dial.,  ch.  xxii.  ^  Ibid.,  chaps,  xx.,  xxii.,  xlvi. 
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tion,  ;iii(l  the  lond  of  our  souls;  the  Sacraments,  Its  channcU  ; 
the  Cluirch,  Its  'lal)erna('le  or  Hostelry;  and  the  Virar  of 
('hrist  and  the  priests  of  Holy  (Jhurch,  those  who  hold  the  key 
to  unlock  that  '!  ahernaclc,  and  who  pour  its  priceless  Treasure 
on  our  souls. 

NVhen,  therefore,  after  naming  the  Most  Holy  'I'riiiity,  we  say 
thai  St.  Catherine's  devotions  of  predilection  were  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  hut  s[)ecially  to  the  most  Precious 
lilood  as  to  the  sum  of  them  all,  our  meaning  will  be  clear.  It 
was  the  closely  reasoned  connection  between  all  these  adorable 
mysteries  "cemented  together  as  stones  by  the  l^recious  Blood," 
which  inspired  her  with  her  habitual  ejaculation,  "O  Fire!  O 
Blood!"  and  made  those  words  to  be,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 
energetic  profession  of  loving  faith  in  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed;  so  that,  even  at  the  moment  when  she  passed 
out  of  this  life,  the  same  accents  still  lingered  on  her  lips,  and 
she  died  murmuring  the  words,  "Blood!  Blood!"  St.  Catherine's 
devotion  to  the  Precious  Blood  was  not  exclusively  expressed 
in  the  phraseology  of  her  writings  and  her  prayers.  Her  frequent 
and  fervent  use  of  the  Sacraments  was  an  inherent  part  of  this 
devotion.  "  She  was  as  one  famished  for  the  Blood  of  Christ," 
says  Caffarini,  "ever  seeking  to  be  washed  in  It  afresh."  Her 
marked  solicitude  to  procure  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  privileges 
and  indulgences  for  herself  and  others  had  the  same  origin.  In 
one  such  Brief  which  she  obtained  from  Gregory  XL,  an  indul- 
gence at  the  hour  of  death  is  granted  to  seventy-seven  of  her 
friends  and  disciples  by  name.  On  her  deathbed,  having  received 
the  indulgence  granted  her  by  Gregory,  she  was  not  satisfied 
until  she  had  also  received  that  of  Urban.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  disciple  who  wrote  the  account  of  her  last  moments  comments 
on  her  continual  request  for  absolution,  saying,  that  "  it  was  as 
though  she  desired  that  more  and  more  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
should  be  poured  over  her."  ^     These  things  were  evidences  of 

^  In  one  of  her  prayers  (9)  St.  Catherine  uses  the  expession,  "The  eternal 
Blood,"  which  has  been  criticised  by  some  as  incorrect.  She  herself,  however, 
adds  her  own  explanation:   "I  call  it  Eternal,  because  it  is  united  to  the 
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that  faith  which  filled  her  soul,  and  enable  us  faintly  to  realise 
the  light  in  which  she  regarded  the  Sacraments  and  ordinances 
in  Holy  Church. 

IJut  further  than  this,  it  was  the  vivid  comprehension  she  had 
o(  the  dogmas  of  Creation  and  Redem[)tion  which  was  the  origin 
of  her  immense  love  of  souls.  It  is  probably  by  her  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  salvation  of  souls  that  St.  Catherine 
is  chiefly  remembered.  This  sacred  passion  for  souls  sprang 
from  the  keen  insight  she  had  into  the  love  which  God  bears 
them.  In  her  Dialogue  she  represents  the  Eternal  Father,  after 
disclosing  and  explaining  to  her  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation, 
as  figured  by  the  mystic  Bridge,  declaring  to  her  that  all  she 
beheld  had  been  the  work  of  Love,  and  with  amazing  condescen- 
sion soliciting  her  to  pray  for  the  souls  He  longed  to  save.^  He 
made  her  understand  that  He  chooses  men  to  be  His  fellow- 
labourers,  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  He  asks  and  desires  them  by  their  prayers  to 
move  Him  to  show  mercy  to  sinners.  And  then  it  was  that  in  a 
rapture  of  love  she  exclaimed,  "  O  Abyss  of  Charity !  who  can 
resist  Thee  !  for  Thou  seemest  to  love  Thy  creatures  even  to  folly, 
as  though  Thou  couldst  not  live  without  them  !  ...  In  mercy 
Thou  didst  first  create  them  ;  in  mercy  Thou  didst  redeem  them  ; 
in  mercy  Thou  hast  washed  them  in  the  Blood  of  Thy  Son  ;  in 
mercy  Thou  still  desirest  to  converse  with  them.  O  folly  of 
Love !  it  was  not  enough  for  Thy  Son  to  become  man,  but  He 
would  even  die  for  man.  .  .  .  We  are  the  creatures  whom  Thou 
hast  made,  and  I  behold  in  our  redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Thy 
Son,  that  Thou  art  verily  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Thine  own 
creature  ! "  -  In  one  passage  of  her  Dialogue  we  have  an  intima- 
tion that  the  subject  that  drew  from  her  the  celebrated  exclama- 
tion,   Vi'di  Arcana  Dei !   was  none  other  than   the  stupendous 

Divine  Nature  ;  "  and  her  commentators  refer  us  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Per  proprium  sanguineni  introivit  seme  I  in  sancta,  celerna  redeniptione  inventa  " 
(Heb.  ix.  12).  And,  again,  to  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read, 
^'-  Agntis  qui  occisus  est  ab  origine  vmndi''  (Apoc.  xiii.  8). 

^  Dial.,  ch.  xxix.  ^  Ibid.,  chaps,  xxv.,  xxx.,  clxvii. 
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love  of  (I()(l  for  His  creatures.  "O  Kternal,  Infinite  Good!'* 
she  exclaims,  "O  folly  of  Love!  Dost  Thou  stand  in  need  of 
Thy  creature?  It  surely  seems  as  tliou^h  Thou  couldst  not  live 
without  him.  lie  flies  from  Thee,  and  Thou  follf)west  after  him, 
seeking  him.  He  keeps  away  from  Thee,  and  Thou  drawest  near. 
Nearer  to  him  Thou  couldst  not  come  than  to  clothe  Thyself  with 
his  humanity.  I  could  say  with  St.  Paul,  'The  tongue  cannot 
speak,  nor  the  ear  hear,  nor  the  eye  behold,  nor  the  heart  conceive 
that  which   I  have  seen.'     What  hast  thou  seen  ?      Vidi  Arcana 

It  was  by  the  light  of  this  revelation  which  she  had  received  of 
the  love  which  (iod  bears  His  creatures,  that  St.  (.\atherine  came 
to  contemplate  souls  ;  to  measure  their  worth,  and  to  appreciate 
that  sin  which  alone  can  separate  them  from  Him.  We  know 
that  it  was  her  intense  realisation  of  God's  love  to  man  which 
broke  her  heart,  and  was  the  cause  of  her  mystic  death.  When 
she  returned  from  death  to  life,  she  found  herself  possessed  and 
inebriated  with  two  absorbing  passions  ;  the  love  of  souls,  and  the 
hatred  of  sin  ;  and  henceforth  her  life  became  a  long  crusade 
undertaken  to  deliver  the  creatures  so  dear  to  God  from  the 
tyranny  of  His  enemy. 

God  having  been  pleased  to  "  elect  her  to  be  a  labourer  in  the 
spiritual  vineyard  of  the  Church,"  communicated  to  her  a  special 
light  for  the  guidance  of  souls.  That  exquisite  purity  of  con- 
science which  made  sensible  to  her  the  least  defect  in  her  own 
conduct,  enabled  her  to  implant  in  the  souls  whom  she  trained  in 
perfection  a  like  horror  of  even  the  shadow  of  sin.  With  wonder- 
ful skill  she  used  that  insight  which  she  possessed  into  the  hearts 
of  others,  not  merely  to  discover  to  them  their  hidden  sins,  but 
also  to  trace  these  sins  to  their  fountain-heads,  assuring  her 
disciples  that  if  they  would  be  delivered  from  their  habitual  faults 
they  must  have  patience  to  seek  out,  and  courage  to  eradicate,  the 
hidden  root  of  self-love  from  which  they  sprang.  Thus  we  read, 
that  Sister  Francesco  di  Marco,  one  of  the  Mantellate,  came  to 
her  one  day,  complaining  that  her  soul  was  full  of  uneasiness  and 

^  Dial.,  ch.  cliii. 
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obscurity,  which  she  felt,  without  being  able  to  explain.  iUit 
Catherine  told  her  that  very  often  the  smallest  si)arlc  of  an 
uiuuortitied  passion  {una  piccola  scintilla  di  passioncella)^  if  not 
promptly  cast  out  of  our  hearts,  may  kindle  within  us  a  great  fire 
which  we  cannot  extinguish  when  we  wish  to  do  so ;  and  made 
known  to  her  the  precise  imperfection  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously been  cherishing,  and  to  which  her  present  sufferings  were 
to  be  attributed.^ 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  both  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  also  because  it  affords  a  proof  that  Catherine  did  not 
merely  occupy  herself  with  reclaiming  great  sinners,  and  rescuing 
them  when  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  stories 
which  appear  in  her  life,  most  often  exhibit  her  to  us  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  work  ;  but  her  power  was  no  less  wonderful  in  leading 
souls  to  perfection.  A  manual  of  spiritual  direction  might  be 
compiled  out  of  her  letters,  the  key-note  to  which  would  certainly 
be  fidelity  to  conscience,  based  on  the  love  of  God. 

St.  Catherine's  devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  maybe 
said  to  have  filled  up  so  large  a  part  of  her  daily  existence,  rested 
on  precisely  the  same  foundation.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  the  clear  perception  with  which 
her  faith  beheld  "  God  the  Son  made  man  for  us,  truly  present 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,"  is  the  explanation  of 
those  long  ecstasies,  and  all  those  other  wonders  of  her  Com- 
munions, which  fill  the  pages  of  the  Legend.  But  on  this  subject 
we  have  already  sufficiently  spoken  in  a  former  chapter ;  fully  to 
illustrate  it  would  be  simply  to  rewrite  her  life. 

One  so  devout  to  the  Incarnation,  so  penetrated  with  a  faith  in 
the  dogma,  and  a  comprehension  of  all  its  bearings,  could  not  but 
be  a  loving  child  of  Mary.  Accordingly  we  find  St.  Catherine 
addressing  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  "The  temple  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,''  "  The  source  of  our  peace,"  "  The  Mother  of  Mercy  who 
has  borne  the  fruit  of  life,"  "  She  who  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
the  human  race,  inasmuch  as  she  gave  to  Christ  the  flesh  in  which 
He  redeemed  us,"  "  who  (in  a  sense)  redeemed  us  by  her  sorrowful 

^  Sup,,  Part  2,  Tjat.  5,  §  10. 
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( i)m[)assioii,  whilst  lur  Son  was  (actually)  redeeming  us  by  His 
Bloody  [)assi()n,"  "Tlu!  new  tree  which  gives  us  the  Fruit  of  Life," 
"The  car  of  fire,  [)rcscrving  the  l^'ire  hidden  under  the  ashes  of 
our  humanity,"  "Siie  who  drew  the  Divinity  to  descend  upon  her 
by  the  gcntk;  force  of  her  humility,"  **  The  book  in  which  is  written 
our  rule,"  "  Slie  in  whom  is  revealed  the  dignity,  the  force,  and  the 
liberty  of  man."  I'or  "the  Almighty  Himself  knocked  at  the 
door  of  your  will,  O  Mary,  and  if  you  had  not  opened  to  Him, 
He  would  not  have  taken  on  Him  our  nature."  Finally,  she 
says  that  "  he  who  has  recourse  to  Mary  with  love  and  respect 
will  never  become  the  prey  of  the  infernal  wolf;"  and  again,  "O 
Mary,  I  address  myself  to  thee  with  boldness,  because  I  know 
that  God  can  refuse  thee  nothing."^  We  shall  scarcely  find 
language  more  fervid  or  more  tender  than  this  ;  and  from  the 
moment  when  Catherine,  as  a  little  child,  commended  herself  to 
Our  Lady  on  each  step  of  the  staircase  in  her  father's  house,  up 
to  that  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1379,  the  very  year  before  her 
death,  when  she  wrote  the  prayer  from  which  most  of  the  above 
epithets  have  been  extracted,  her  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God 
was  of  the  same  character,  based  on  the  same  solid  foundation  of 
faith  which  inspired  all  her  other  devotions,  and  expressed  in  the 
same  sweet  and  natural  language. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  indicate  St.  Catherine's  devotion  to  the 

^  The  above  extracts  are  almost  all  taken  from  St.  Catherine's  nth  prayer. 
Mgr.  Rafaelle  Maria  Filamondo,  in  the  learned  "Considerations"  on  some 
of  the  expressions  used  in  these  prayers  (printed  in  Gigli's  4th  volume), 
examines  and  explains  the  sense  in  which  she  speaks  of  Our  Lady  as  redeem- 
ing the  world  by  her  Compassion,  and  gives  parallel  passages  from  the 
Fathers.  In  some  editions  of  her  works  a  conclusion  appears  to  her  14th 
prayer,  containing  expressions  which  contradict  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  authenticity  of  the  passage,  however,  has  long  since  been 
disproved.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  literary  forgery,  and  one  not  very  creditable 
to  its  authors.  The  whole  question  has  been  critically  examined  by  F. 
Hyppolito  Marraccio,  in  his  work  entitled  Vitidicatio  S.  Catherincc  Senensis  a 
cominefititia  revelatione  eideni  S.  Catharince  adscripta  contra  Im.  Conceptionem 
B.  V.  Maries.  {Putcoli:  1663).  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  St. 
Catherine  had  given  utterance  to  any  expressions  disparaging  to  a  doctrine 
of  which  the  Sienese  were  ever  the  most  ardent  defenders  (See  Diario  San., 
2,  29,  520). 
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Church,  as  springing  truni  the  same  root.  The  Church  is  to  her 
always  the  l>otly  oi  ('hirst.  It  is  Christ  Himself:  e  esso  Christo. 
Those  who  do  not  rcahse  this  trutli  with  equal  clearness  are 
naturally  startled  by  the  severity  of  her  expressions  in  speaking  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Even  the  Abbe  Fleury  is  shocked 
at  her  calling  the  schismatics  "  incarnate  devils  ; "  yet,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  the  language  was  rigorously  logical.  If  the 
Church  be  Christ  Himself,  the  would-be  dividers  and  destroyers 
of  the  Church  are  His  enemies,  and  aim  at  His  destruction  ;  and 
therefore  she  saw  in  them  the  likeness  of  the  great  enemy. 
Moreover,  she  had  an  eye  to  the  ruin  of  souls,  and  those  who 
caused  that  ruin  she  justly  considered  to  be  doing  the  work  of 
demons. 

St.  Catherine's  devotion  to  the  Holy  Church,  the  unspotted 
Spouse  of  Christ,  is  all  the  more  apparent  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  the  time  in  which  she  lived,  to  use  her  own  expression — 
repeated,  and  possibly  even  quoted  by  the  English  King — "her 
face  had  become  pale."  Scandals  were  seldom  darker,  sanctity 
in  the  ministers  of  the  Church  never  more  rare.  The  two  Pontiffs, 
to  whose  cause  she  devoted  herself  with  such  unflinching  loyalty, 
were  both  of  them  men  of  good-will  and  blameless  lives ;  but 
they  were  not  without  defects,  and  precisely  such  defects  as 
ordinary  minds  observe  and  contemn ;  and  which,  in  such  minds, 
diminish  respect,  and  test  the  reality  of  faith.  In  this,  so  far  as 
Catherine  was  concerned,  there  was  a  peculiar  Providence.  Had 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  or  St.  Pius  V.  sat  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
instead  of  Gregory  XI.  and  Urban  VI.,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  some  of  St.  Catherine's  impassioned  loyalty  was  directed  to 
the  individual  man.  We  may  safely  say,  however,  that  her  conduct 
in  that  respect  would  have  been  entirely  the  same  had  the 
occupant  of  the  Holy  See  been  even  less  distinguished  by  personal 
qualities  than  those  we  have  named.  She  beheld  in  him  nothing 
but  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Exactly  as  she  saw  Christ  in  the  poor 
pilgrim  whom  she  clothed,  did  she  behold  Him  in  the  persons  of 
the  Pontiffs  whom  she  served ;  so  too  in  their  inferior  ministers. 
She  had  not  the  happiness  of  living  in  times  when  she  might 
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have  seen  llu-  ICpiscopiil  thrones  of  (hrislcndom  filled  by  a 
Si.  Antoninus,  a  St.  Charles,  or  a  liarlholomcw  of  the  Martyrs  ; 
among  the  })riests  who  ministered  to  the  souls  around  her,  she 
found  neither  a  St.  Vincent  of  Taul,  nor  an  Olier,  nor  a  Cure  of 
Ars.  In  men  like  these,  it  would  have  required  no  extraordinary 
faith  to  recognise  the  "  Ministers  of  the  Blood."  Hut  St.  Catherine 
lived  in  a  sorrowful  age,  surrounded  by  scandals  that  would  have 
tried  a  weaker  faith,  and  to  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  must  in 
part  be  attributed  the  budding  germ  of  that  disaffection  which 
two  centuries  later  ripened  in  revolt.  All  the  heresiarchs  of  that 
time  began  by  taking  scandal.  There  was  plenty  to  cause  it,  and 
woe  be  to  those  by  whom  the  scandals  came  !  liut  while  St. 
Catherine  felt  those  scandals  to  the  centre  and  marrow  of  her 
soul,  so  that  they  formed  a  part  of  that  long  anguish  which  was 
her  life's  martyrdom,  they  never  dimmed  her  faith.  This  is  much 
too  weak  an  expression.  They  in  a  certain  sense  brought  it  into 
more  dazzling  light.  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  the  Ministers 
of  Christ  and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  says  the 
apostle,  and  he  adds  :  "  Now  it  is  required  of  dispensers  that 
they  be  found  faithful."  It  needed  an  eye  illuminated  by  the 
Light  of  Faith  to  discern  the  Ministers  of  God  in  those  so  masked 
by  human  corruption  as  were  some  of  those  with  whom  St.  Cathe- 
rine had  to  do.  Did  she  ever  waver  on  this  point,  or  rather, 
is  not  the  very  severity  of  her  language  the  proof  of  her  faith  ?  for 
it  was  because  they  were  "  unworthy  Ministers  "  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  that  she  so  wrote  and  spoke.  Hence  her  ardent  longings 
for  reform,  though  one  need  scarcely  remark  that  a  reform 
which  struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  Faith  could  never  have 
been  welcomed  by  St.  Catherine.  Nevertheless,  the  peculiar 
magic  w^hich  that  word  exercises  over  certain  minds,  and  the  fact 
that  she  not  only  desired,  but  even  predicted  its  advent,  has  led 
some,  who  identify  the  word  exclusively  with  the  work  effected 
by  Luther  and  other  sectaries,  to  claim  St.  Catherine  as  a  morning 
star  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  That  event  (may  we  say  it) 
must  have  been  sadly  in  want  of  morning  stars,  if  its  votaries 
could  find  none  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  Saint  who, 
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had  she  iivcd  to  witness  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
certainly  not  have  besttjwed  on  its  adherents  a  gentler  name  than 
she  applied  to  the  schismatics  of  the  fourteenth.  Such  audacious 
suppositions  could  never  have  been  put  forth  by  any  one  familiar 
with  her  works.  No  doubt  the  word  refurtnation  occurs  in  them 
sufficiently  often ;  her  meaning  in  using  it  she  has  explained 
clearly  enough,  when  she  repeats  again  and  again  that  "  the 
Church  herself  can  never  need  reform."  And  to  conclude  the 
matter  we  will  say  with  Tantucci,  that  she  meant  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Trent  intended 
by  their  canons  of  reform.  When  those  Councils  can  be  claimed 
by  historians  as  Hussite  or  Lutheran  assemblies,  we  shall  cheer- 
fully admit  St.  Catherine  among  the  ranks  of  the  "  morning  stars." 
To  come  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  St.  Catherine's 
devotions  to  the  Saints  were  all  marked  and  characteristic.  First 
in  order  we  must  place  her  devotion  to  St.  Paul.  Caffarini  tells 
us  that  in  one  of  her  ecstasies  it  was  made  known  to  her  that  she 
had  tasted  the  same  degree  of  bliss  as  was  granted  to  St.  l^aul 
when  rapt  to  the  third  heaven.  She  loved  him  for  his  love  of 
his  Lord  ;  it  was  just  of  that  generous,  fearless,  self-forgetting 
character  which  her  own  soul  so  well  comprehended.  In  the 
prayer  she  composed  on  the  Feast  of  his  Conversion,  she  says 
some  wonderfully  beautiful  and  profound  things  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  love.  "  O  Paul,  holy  Apostle,  you  well  understood  this 
truth,  whence  you  came  and  whither  you  were  going,  and  by 
what  road  you  must  travel  to  reach  your  end.  On  the  day  when 
the  Divine  Word  converted  you  from  error  to  truth,  you  saw  in 
rapture  the  Divine  Essence  in  Three  Persons.  Then  when  you 
returned  to  your  bodily  senses  you  beheld  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  understood  that  He,  by  His  sufferings,  was  to  be  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  our  salvation.  Then  you  became  famished  and 
athirst  for  suffering  ;  you  forgot  all  else ;  you  confessed  that  you 
knew  nothing  but  Jesus,  and  Jesus  crucified.  Neither  in  the 
Father  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  could  you  find  suffering ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  you  said  you  knew  none  but  Jesus,  who  suffered 
such  great  things  for  us ;  Jesus  and  Jesus  crucified."     This  gene- 
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rosity  of  the  chosen  Ai)Ostlc  was  what  so  greatly  endeared  him  to 
her,  it  was  like  the  [)oint  of  sym[)athy  on  which  two  friends  meet 
and  understand  one  another.  His  fervent  words,  his  love  for  the 
very  nanu."  of  Jesus,  his  desire  of  suffering,  his  zeal  for  (iod's 
honour  and  the  salvation  of  iiis  brethren, — she  felt  and  compre- 
hended it  all. 

And  next  to  him  stood  her  glorious  Father  St.  Dominic,  the 
likeness  and  faithful  pattern  of  the  Son  of  God.  She  beheld  him 
in  vision  resembling  his  Master  even  in  his  very  person,  no  less 
than  in  his  unalterable  patience  and  his  burning  charity.  From 
her  earliest  childhood  it  had  been  the  dream  of  her  imagination 
to  serve  God  by  the  imitation  of  St.  Dominic  ;  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  she  realised  this  idea  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
In  her  nightly  disciplines,  in  her  desire  of  martyrdom,  in  her  long- 
ing (like  him)  to  give  her  body  to  torments,  not  once  only,  as  she 
says,  "  but  over  and  over  again,  each  time  with  more  pain  than 
before,"  if  by  so  doing  she  could  win  God  some  glory,  or  save 
one  soul ;  in  all  this  she  was  a  faithful  imitator  of  St.  Dominic, 
as  he  was  of  Jesus  Christ.  So,  too,  in  that  profound  humility 
which  made  him,  before  entering  any  town,  kneel  down  and  pray 
that  his  sins  might  not  bring  on  it  the  Divine  Judgment, 
Catherine  followed  closely  on  his  track.  For  she  believed  all  the 
evils  in  the  world,  all  the  woes  of  the  Church,  all  the  iuin  of  souls, 
over  which  she  wept,  to  be  the  effect  of  her  sins.  "  No  more  sin, 
O  Lord,  no  more  hell ! "  so  she  cried  to  God  in  prayer,  asking 
that  she  might  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  hell  to  prevent  sinners 
from  going  there.  Such  words  are  often  enough  regarded  as 
pious  exaggerations  ;  but  to  understand  them  we  must  first  under- 
stand sin  as  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Dominic  understood  it. 

Of  the  other  Saints  of  her  own  Order,  St.  Peter  Martyr  and  St. 
Agnes  of  Montepulciano  were  her  favourite  patrons ;  she  called 
St.  Peter  "  the  true  knight  without  fear,"  and  with  St.  Agnes,  as 
we  know%  her  relations  were  those  of  a  familiar  and  holy 
friendship. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  her  love  of  St.  ^Magdalen,  the  saintly- 
penitent,  given  her  to  be  her  mother  by  her  Divine  Spouse  Him- 
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self?  In  all  the  lives  of  the  Saints  we  shall  scarcely  find  an 
example  more  striking  of  a  special  devotion  to  a  chosen  patron 
than  that  which  St.  Catherine  displayed  towards  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, the  lover  of  our  Lord.  In  one  of  his  greatest  works  of  art 
Fra  Bartolomeo  has  depicted  her  side  by  side  with  St.  Magdalen, 
contemplating  the  Eternal  Trinity.  He  could  hardly  have  better 
represented  our  idea  of  St.  Catherine's  fundamental  devotion. 
Among  the  other  Saints  her  preference  was  for  the  martyrs ;  and 
of  these  we  may  name  St.  Stephen,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Agnes,  and 
St.  i.ucy  of  Rome;  the  latter  of  whom,  but  little  known,  she 
specially  loved,  and  was  granted  on  her  feast  to  share  the  merits 
of  her  martyrdom.  In  Rome  she  exulted  in  treading  the  ground 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  "They  desired  death," 
she  says,  "  not  to  fly  labour,  but  to  attain  their  end.  And  why 
did  they  not  fear  death,  from  which  man  naturally  so  shrinks  ? 
Because  they  had  vanquished  the  natural  love  of  their  own  bodies 
by  divine  and  supernatural  love.  How  can  such  a  man  complain 
of  the  death  of  the  body,  he  who  desires  to  be  set  free  from  life 
which  he  finds  both  long  and  bitter?  How  can  he  regret  to  lose 
that  which  he  despises  ?  Nay,  rather  he  desires  to  give  his  life 
for  God  Who  is  his  Life,  and  to  shed  his  blood  for  love  of  the 
Blood  that  was  shed  for  him."  ^ 

Catherine  comprehended  the  martyrs'  spirit,  because  she  shared 
it.  For  among  her  devotion  we  ought  surely  to  number  her  love 
of  suffering.  Recalling  in  her  Dialogue  the  memory  of  her  own 
mystic  death,  she  says  :  "  When  a  soul  that  has  been  absorbed  in 
God  by  love  returns  to  her  bodily  senses,  she  endures  life  with 
difficulty,  for  she  sees  herself  deprived  of  the  union  she  had  en- 
joyed with  Him,  and  the  desirable  company  of  the  Blessed.  Yet, 
as  her  will  is  no  longer  her  own,  she  can  will  nothing  but  His 
will.  She  desires  to  go  to  Him,  yet  she  is  content  not  to  go,  if  so 
He  ordain,  but  to  remain  and  suffer  for  His  glory.  The  more 
she  suffers,  the  more  she  rejoices,  for  suffering  soothes  the  desire 
she  has  of  death,  and  the  love  of  suffering  sweetens  the  sorrow 
she  feels  not  yet  to  be  deUvered  from  the  body."  ^    In  Catherine's 

1  Dial.,  ch.  115.  2  Dial.,  ch.  Ixxxiv. 
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niiiid  sufTcring  was  identical  will)  love  :  wc  cannot  urulirstand  her 
practices  of  penance  without  reinenihering  this.  One  in  (uir  own 
day  has  written  that  "to  love  is  to  suffer ;"  Catherine  would  have 
given  those  words  her  heartiest  acceptance,  and  her  profoundcst 
inter[)retation  ;  and  she  would  also  have  reversed  the  terms  and 
have  said  that  "to  suffer  is  to  love;"  indeed  she  does  say  so, 
repeating  again  and  again,  ''The  more  we  suffer,  the  more  we 
prove  our  love."  ^ 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  practices  of  devotion,  her 
love  of  the  Church  Office  certainly  held  the  first  place.  The 
reader  will  remember  her  solicitude  to  be  able  to  recite  it,  and 
knowing  Who  was  wont  to  recite  it  with  her,  we  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  it  could  have  been  no  common  recitation  of  the  Office 
that  obtained  so  wondrous  a  favour.  All  the  feasts  and  holy 
seasons  were  followed  by  her  with  a  sympathy  and  depth  of  com- 
prehension, which  shows  her  feeding  her  soul  on  the  language, 
the  solemnities,  and  the  order  of  the  Sacred  Ritual,  which  indeed 
supplies  all  true  children  of  the  Church  with  an  ever-flowing 
torrent  of  spiritual  recreation.  Open  the  Supplhnefito,  and  you 
will  see  each  new  grace  chronicled  by  no  other  date  than  the 
feast  on  which  it  occurred ;  and  if  sick,  and  unable  to  assist  at 
the  solemnities  in  which  her  soul  delighted,  she  took  comfort  as 
she  lay  on  her  bed  in  gazing  at  the  walls  only  of  the  distant 
cathedral.  So  long  as  she  could  use  vocal  prayers,  which  as 
time  went  on  became  impossible  by  reason  of  her  ecstacies,  she 
loved  the  Rosary  and  always  wore  it  at  her  side.  Her  use  of 
holy  pictures  and  Crucifixes  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
whatever  place  she  sojourned  some  such  object  of  piety  is  still 
shown  which  she  is  said  to  have  used.  Siena  still  keeps  and 
venerates  the  miraculous  Mado7ina  in  Frovenzana^  which  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  first  placed  by  her  hands  in  the  niche  where 
it  was  discovered.  She  gave  a  Crucifix  to  the  Convent  of  Monti- 
cella,  and  gladly  received  presents  of  crosses  and  images  of  the 
Holy  Child.  Her  reception  of  the  stigmas  before  the  Crucifix 
at  Pisa  speaks  for  itself.     Raymund  tells  us  also  that  she  had  a 

^  Quanto piu  sostiene, pin  dimostra  eke  mi  ami.     (Dial.,  ch.  v.) 
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great  love  for  pious  pilgrimages.  We  know  that  she  made  many 
such,  and  her  daily  pilgrimage  to  St.  l*eter's  during  the  last  Lent 
of  her  mortal  life,  excruciated  as  she  was  with  bodily  and  mental 
pain,  stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  sublimest  pictures  in  her  life. 

Only  one  other  point  seems  to  deserve  a  word  of  notice.  What 
devotion  is  more  distinctive  of  the  pious  Catholic  than  the  devo- 
tion to  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory  ?  With  many  it  is  a  sort  of 
special  vocation  to  devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  these  suffer- 
ing souls.  To  St.  Catherine  also  this  devotion  was  intensely  dear. 
The  charity  of  Christ  pressed  her,  until  she  could  obtain  the 
deliverance  of  those  for  whom  she  prayed.  And  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  long  torture  of  that  pain  in  the  side,  which 
never  left  her,  was  a  voluntarily  accepted  suffering  for  the  relief 
of  her  father's  soul. 

In  this  review  of  the  devotions  of  St.  Catherine  we  have 
purposely  selected  those  which  best  express  the  immense  power 
with  which  she  held  the  mysteries  of  Faith,  believed  by  her  in 
common  with  all  the  Children  of  Holy  Church.  Doubtless  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  mysteries  she  was  favoured  with 
extraordinary  lights  such  as  no  soul  can  attain  by  any  human 
industry,  and  which  gave  a  sublimity  to  her  doctrine,  declared  in 
the  Bull  of  Canonisation  to  have  been  "  not  acquired  but  infused." 
Her  eye,  as  it  penetrated  the  truths  of  Faith,  was  permitted  to 
behold  in  their  amazing  depths  things  which,  in  the  very  language 
of  St.  Paul,  she  declared  to  be  unutterable ; — They  were  the 
Arcana  Dei,  the  secrets  of  God.  In  those  higher  revelations — 
those  "divine  things"  which  "came  upon  her"  from  the  hand 
of  God,  and  seemed  to  transform  her  from  a  mere  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  into  a  seraph  illuminated  by  a  ray  from  the  un- 
approachable Light — in  these  sublimer  heights  we  cannot  follow 
her.  But  there  is  a  track  left  by  her  footsteps  in  which  all  may 
safely  tread,  a  lesson  which  we  can  best  express  in  her  own 
admirable  words  :  "The  guide  and  support  of  the  human  will  is 
the  sacred  light  of  Faith ;  for  that  light  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  all  perfection."  ^ 

^  Prayer  7. 


CHAPTKR    XI 
A  Last  Glance  at  the  Family 

AND  now,  before  closing  our  narrative,  it  remains  for  us  to 
ijL  take  a  last  look  at  that  little  company  of  faithful  disciples 
whom  we  have  so  often  seen  gathered  round  their  Mother,  taking 
part  in  her  works,  or  gathering  from  her  lips  the  maxims  of 
perfection.  On  the  event  of  her  death  they  were  scattered,  as 
to  their  bodily  presence,  though  the  spiritual  links  that  bound 
them  together  remained  unbroken  to  the  last.  'J'he  first  con- 
cerning whose  after-career  we  naturally  desire  to  know  something, 
is  Father  Raymund  of  Capua.  Elected  to  the  chief  office  in  his 
Order  within  a  few  weeks  after  Catherine's  departure,  the  re- 
maining nineteen  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  three  duties  : 
the  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  schismatics,  the  reform  of 
his  Order,  and  the  composition  of  the  Legend,  or  biography  of 
his  holy  penitent.  Of  the  first  of  these  we  shall  say  little  more 
than  that  Urban  and  his  successors  in  the  Holy  See  are  declared 
to  have  found  in  Father  Raymund  "their  right  arm  and  eye." 
That  in  the  midst  of  the  unspeakable  troubles  of  the  Schism,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  have  begun  and  successfully  to  have 
carried  on  a  reform  of  those  abuses  in  the  Order  which  Catherine 
had  in  her  lifetime  deplored,  speaks  not  a  little  for  his  courage 
and  talent  for  government.  According  to  the  common  sentiment 
of  all  historians  of  the  Order,  it  is  to  St.  Catherine  herself  that 
we  must  attribute  that  movement  in  the  direction  of  reform  which 
made  itself  sensible  after  her  death,  and  which  was  mainly 
carried  on  by  her  disciples.  "  It  was  St.  Catherine,"  says  P. 
Vincenzo  Marchese,  in  his  life  of  B.   Lawrence   of  Ripafratta, 
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*'  who  by  her  earnest  exhortation  had  moved  Blessed  Raymund 
of  Capua  resolutely  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work  of  reformation  ; 
and  it  was  her  no  less  beneficial  influence  that  gained  to  the 
Order  that  daughter  of  Peter  Gambacorta  of  Pisa,  who  became 
the  reformer  of  its  religious  women.  And  although  Catherine 
herself,  worn  out  by  suffering,  departed  to  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
yet  Raymund,  as  soon  as  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  delayed  not  to  carry  her  wishes  into  effect.  He 
made  a  pressing  appeal  for  succour  to  all  those  who  had  a  zeal 
for  God  and  their  holy  Institute,  which  was  quickly  responded 
to  in  Germany  by  F.  Conrad  of  Prussia,  and  in  Italy  by  B.  John 
Dominic,  F.  Thomas  (Caffarini)  of  Siena,  B.  Lawrence  of  Ripa- 
fratta,  and  F.  Thomas  Ajutamicristo ;  the  two  last-named  Fathers 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Caterina  at  Pisa.  But  long 
before  they  began  their  labours,  Blessed  Clara  Gambacorta, 
impatient  of  delay,  set  on  foot  the  reform  among  her  own  Sisters, 
enclosing  herself  with  a  few  religious  under  a  very  strict  rule  in 
the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1382.  From 
this  convent,  as  from  a  copious  fountain-head,  went  forth  those 
who  reformed  the  communities  of  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Venice. 
And  not  satisfied  with  this,  by  her  prayers  and  counsels  she 
greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  reform  even  among  the  Friars 
themselves,  so  that  the  Dominican  Order,  with  reason,  regards 
Blessed  Clara  as  another  St.  Teresa." 

What  is  here  said  of  the  influence  of  Blessed  Clara  over  the 
Friars,  and  her  promotion  of  the  reform  no  less  among  their  con- 
vents than  in  those  of  her  religious  Sisters,  is  amply  confirmed  by 
a  reference  to  the  chronicle  of  Sta.  Caterina  of  Pisa ;  from  which 
we  find  that  all  the  most  holy  religious  of  that  community  gathered 
round  her  as  round  a  mother ;  and  it  is  considered  sufificient 
praise  to  bestow  on  Fra  Niccolo  Gittalebraccia,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  reform,  to  say  that  he  was  de  intimis  filiis  sororis  C/arce  de 
Gambacurtis.  Nevertheless,  this  very  convent  of  Sta.  Caterina  of 
Pisa  for  a  considerable  time  opposed  itself  to  the  reform,  and 
Blessed  Clara's  disciples  had  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  more 
distant  provinces.    Raymund,  on  his  part,  laboured  without  ceasing 
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to  establish  discipline;  and  regular  observance,  but  he  invariably 
did  so  in  the  s[)irit  of  meekness.  "He  always  (-xhibited  the 
utmost  gentleness  in  his  government,"  says  Caffarini,  "  being 
liberal  and  discreet  to  all,  and  severe  only  to  himself.  lie  lived 
in  great  i)Overty  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Nuremberg,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1399."  'ihough  never  beati- 
fied, he  is  always  remembered  in  the  Order  by  the  title  of  "  Jilessed 
Raymund."  He  completed  the  Legend  about  the  year  1395, 
having  been  engaged  on  it  at  intervals  for  fifteen  years,  Caffarini 
tells  us  that  he  himself  assisted  the  author  in  his  laborious  task,  in 
the  course  of  which  Raymund  used  great  and  praiseworthy  dili- 
gence in  collecting  from  their  own  lips  the  evidence  of  all  those 
who  had  known  Catherine  most  intimately,  such  as  her  mother 
Lapa,  Lisa,  Alexia,  and  the  rest.  In  1395,  Raymund,  coming 
from  Sicily  to  Venice,  brought  the  manuscript  with  him  ;  and 
delivering  it  to  Caffarini,  who  was  then  established  in  that  city, 
desired  him  to  have  copies  of  it  made  and  distributed  into  every 
province  ;  a  duty  to  which  he  and  his  companions  devoted  them- 
selves with  such  ardour,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  Legend  of  St.  Catherine  was  diffused  throughout  every  country 
in  Christendom.  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  literature  than  the  rapid  circulation  of  this  book,  unaided 
by  the  art  of  printing,  and  its  translation  into  every  known  dialect. 
On  its  completion,  Raymund  applied  himself  to  the  translation 
of  the  Dialogue  into  Latin,  carefully  consulting  the  three  secretaries 
to  whom  the  original  had  been  dictated,  in  order  to  secure  perfect 
accuracy.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  the  truly  astonishing  remarks  he 
has  made  on  St.  Catherine  and  her  writings,  has  thought  fit  to 
express  his  surprise  that  her  secretaries  should  have  written  in 
Latin  what  she  dictated  in  Tuscan ;  but  his  words  only  betray  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  Dialogue  was  both  dictated 
and  written  in  Tuscan ;  that  same  Tuscan  text  which  we  still 
possess ;  and  its  Latin  versions  by  Christofano  and  Raymund 
were  not  made  until  some  years  after  her  death. 

From  Raymund  we  will  pass  to  St.  Catherine's  other  Confessors. 
F.  Thomas  della  Fonte  survived  her  ten  years,  during  part  of 
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whicli  tunc  he  filled  the  otlice  of  l^rior  of  San  Donieiiico,  and  took 
great  delight  in  causing  paintings  and  images  of  the  holy  virgin  to 
be  made  and  placed  in  various  [)arts  hoth  of  the  church  and  the 
city.  Caffarini  affirms  ^  that  he  even  placed  in  the  Church  of  the 
Friars,  and  in  a  very  conspicuous  place  (in  posto  elevato)^  a  picture 
of  the  Saint  receiving  the  Stigmata  ;  and  after  the  great  procession 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  chai)ter,  he  success- 
fully exerted  himself  to  obtain  from  the  Magistrates  that  the  same 
solemnity  should  be  annually  observed  in  their  city. 

F.  William  Flete  is  often  said  to  have  died  in  the  same  year 
as  St.  Catherine.  His  "Sermon,"  already  referred  to,  and  dated 
as  having  been  delivered  in  1382,  proves  this  statement  to  be 
erroneous ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  survive  her. 
Master  John  the  Third  returned  from  Rome  to  Lecceto  imme- 
diately after  her  death,  and  was  still  living  in  1391. 

F.  Bartholomew  Dominic  took  an  active  part  in  the  reform  of 
the  Order  under  Raymund  of  Capua,  a  work  for  which  his  learn- 
ing, holiness,  and  singular  prudence  specially  qualified  him.  He 
filled  many  high  offices  in  his  Order,  was  for  seven  years  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Roman  Province,  Procurator  for  the  Order  in  Rome, 
and  finally  became  titular  Bishop  of  Corona  in  the  Morea.  He 
had  the  happiness  of  labouring  in  concert  with  F.  Thomas 
Caffarini  for  the  reform  and  extension  of  that  branch  of  the  Order 
to  which  St.  Catherine  more  particularly  belonged ;  and  also  of 
giving  his  most  important  evidence  in  that  "  Process  of  Venice," 
so  often  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  to  F.  Thomas 
Caffarini,  his  career  was  a  yet  more  active  and  illustrious  one. 
As  a  writer,  he  has  certainly  done  more  to  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Catherine  than  any  other  of  her  disciples.  We  have  seen  that  he 
assisted  Raymund  in  the  composition  of  the  original  Legend. 
W^hen  it  was  completed,  he  wrote  his  own  Leggenda  Minore^  intro- 
ducing many  incidents  which  Raymund  had  omitted ;  and  finally 
he  drew  up  his  Supplement  to  the  Legend,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  persons,  specially  of  the 
Camaldolese  Hermits  of  Florence,  and  the  Carthusians  of  Vienna. 

1  Sup.,  Part  3,  §  I. 
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TIr'  Ic'ttci  addri'ssrd  lo  liiiu  by  llic  j^<j()(1  hermits  docs  them 
iniiiiitc;  (Tcchl  as  jii(h(  ions  readers  and  critics.  Thuy  had  Ijolh 
read  thc^  Lc^iiul  and  ic-hslu-d  it,  l)iil  they  wanted  UKjre.  "For 
our  common  and  greater  edification,"  they  say,  "we  desire  to  he 
informed  ol  all  the  daily,  manual,  and  most  minute  actions  of 
Catherine,  of  her  conversations,  her  exercises,  her  particular  ways 
of  speaking,  of  whatsoever  movements  were  noticeable  in  her 
gait,  and  llu'  gestures  of  her  hands  and  feet."  \\'e  entirely 
sympathise  with  these  their  holy  desires,  and  do  not  by  any  means 
accuse  them  as  guilty  of  vain  curiosity.  We  only  wish  that  K. 
Thomas  had  more  literally  complied  with  their  recpiest,  the  rather 
that  in  one  respect  they  set  him  an  excellent  example  by  dating 
their  letter,  August  26th,  1400.  Not  content  with  this  first 
appeal,  they  sent  him  a  second  the  following  April,  conjuring  him 
to  spare  no  pains  in  collecting  the  least  little  saying  of  the  holy 
virgin,  whether  recorded  in  Latin  or  Italian  ;  and  to  look  very 
sharp  after  his  copyists,  lest,  overcome  with  weariness,  they  should 
cheat,  by  leaving  out  some  minute  cosarclk,  whereas  he  should 
oblige  them  to  set  down  all  with  sincere  fidelity.  "P'or  if  you 
do  otherwise,"  continues  the  Prior^  "and  are  guilty  of  any  negli- 
gence in  this  matter,  be  sure  that  you  will  have  a  rigorous  account 
to  give  before  the  Tribunal  of  God."  He  adds  that  he  has  a  few 
books  about  Catherine,  one  in  particular  which  he  has  read  over 
and  over  again  da  capo  a  piedi,  namely,  her  wonderful  Dialogue  ; 
and  he  concludes  by  spurring  his  friend  on  to  expedition  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  fact  that  no  one 
could  be  so  fit  to  undertake  the  work  as  he. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  drive  F.  Thomas  to  seize  his  pen 
and  begin  at  once,  the  General  of  the  Carthusians,  who  could 
have  been  none  other  than  his  old  friend  Stephen  Maconi,  for- 
warded him  a  letter  on  the  5th  of  August,  wTitten  by  another  Don 
Stephen  of  the  Certosa  of  Vienna,  who  relates  to  his  Superior,  by 
no  means  briefly,  a  tale  of  woe  and  of  deliverance.  It  seems  that 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  in  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  he  had  felt 
extremely  ill,  and  was  in  such  pain  that  he  could  neither  stand, 
sit,  nor  lie  down,  nor  rest  either  on  his  back  or  his  side.     When 
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the  signal  for  Matins  was  given,  lie  was  in  great  perplexity,  not 
knowing  whether  to  get  up,  or  stay  where  he  was.  Me  felt  sure 
he  could  not  stand  upright  in  choir,  yet  did  not  like  to  absent 
himself.  So  he  bethought  him  that  he  would  recite  the  Office  of 
Our  Lady,  which  he  did,  but  could  hardly  remember  if  he  did  it 
mentally  or  vocally ;  indeed,  he  had  very  little  voice  left,  and 
what  there  was,  was  extremely  hoarse.  Suddenly  there  came  to 
his  mind  certain  reports  that  he  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
assistance  which  the  Blessed  Catherine  of  Siena  was  used  to  give 
to  those  who  invoked  her.  He  began  therefore  to  pray,  that  if 
what  was  commonly  reported  concerning  her  Sacred  Espousals 
were  true,  he  might,  as  a  sign  thereof,  be  immediately  cured. 
Instantly  he  felt  himself  relieved  of  his  pain  ;  and  going  to  the 
choir,  was  in  time  to  sing  the  Lauds  of  the  next  day's  solemnity 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  his  brethren.  These  letters 
seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  F.  Thomas,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  resolved  to  commence  his  Supplement  with- 
out further  delay.  In  one  of  the  Prologues  prefixed  to  the  work, 
he  apologises  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  anything  to 
Raymund's  biography;  but  explains  that  though  that  holy  man 
was  the  best  authority  who  could  be  referred  to  for  those  years 
during  which  he  acted  as  Catherine's  director,  yet  these  did  not 
include  the  earlier  portion  of  her  life,  the  materials  of  which 
Raymund  was  obliged  to  gather  from  others,  and  concerning 
which  he  himself  was  better  informed. 

Thus  much  for  Caffarini's  written  labours  relating  to  the  holy 
virgin.  They  formed  but  a  small  part  of  those  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  in  order  to  promote  her  honour.  Soon  after  her 
death  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning 
whence  he  came  to  Venice,  and  was  there  lovingly  captured  by 
Blessed  John  Dominic,  who  by  that  time  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  work  of  reform.  He  rightly  judged  that  no  one  was  better 
fitted  to  assist  in  that  work  than  the  chosen  friend  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  one  who  for  long  years  had  enjoyed  her  confidence, 
and  who,  as  might  well  be  believed,  had  imbibed  her  spirit.  At 
Venice,  therefore,  Caffarini  was  thenceforward  fixed  ;  and  there 
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hr  cfl"((  led  many  woiulcrliil  convorsions,  amon^  wlji(  li  is  specially 
noted  Uiat  ol"  a  certain  lady  named  Maria  Storiona,  who,  from  a 
life  of  worldly  vanity,  was  so  entirely  changed  by  his  preaching, 
lliat  she  embraced  a  course  of  austere  penance,  whi(  h  mcriied  for 
her  after  death  the  title  of  Blessed. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Caffarini  lal)oured  without 
ceasing  to  maintain  or  restore  regular  observance  in  the  convents 
of  the  Friars,  and  to  extend  that  Third  Order  which  had  been 
rendered  so  illustrious  by  the  sanctity  of  St.  Catherine.  He  re- 
wrote the  Rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance  in  Italian,  and  estab- 
lished several  regular  convents  of  their  Order,  in  which  work  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  F.  Bartholomew  Dominic,  and  the  131essed 
John  Dominic.  Indeed  his  zeal  in  this  matter  was  so  great  that, 
as  Ferdinand  Castiglio  tells  us  in  his  History  of  the  Order, 
Caffarini  was  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  called  f/ie  Fou7ider 
of  the  Claustral  Order  of  Pe?iance ;  that  is,  of  those  convents  of 
the  Sisters  of  Penance  in  which  was  established  the  regular 
religious  and  community  life.  Besides  this,  in  concert  with 
Stephen  Maconi,  he  ceased  not  to  copy,  translate,  and  cause  to 
be  circulated,  the  Life,  Letters,  and  Dialogue  of  the  Saint. 
Applications  were  made  to  him  for  these  books  from  many 
princes,  and  illustrious  personages,  among  others  from  King 
Henry  IV.  of  England;  and  he  did  his  best  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  and  to  take  every  step  which  the  difficulties  of  the 
time  rendered  possible  to  obtain  her  canonisation.  On  this 
point  hope  long  deferred  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  ardour. 
If  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  desires  accomplished,  it  was  he  who 
prepared  the  way  for  their  accomplishment,  and  Hke  another 
David  he  was  content  to  collect  the  materials  out  of  which  those 
who  came  after  him  were  to  raise  the  actual  edifice.  During  the 
forty  years  of  his  residence  at  Venice  he  introduced  there,  and 
wherever  his  influence  extended,  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
29th  of  April  as  the  anniversary  of  Catherine's  death.  On  that 
day  preachers  pronounced  her  eulogy,  her  portrait  was  exhibited 
and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  formed  into  crosses, 
bouquets,  wreaths  and  crowns,  this  being  the  favourite  manner 
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of  honouring  the  memory  of  her  who  in  her  lifetime  was  such  a 
lover  of  flowers.  And,  says  Caffarini,  it  was  fitting  that  it  should 
be  so,  fur  the  Cross  of  Jesus  was  the  flowery  couch  of  her  love  ; 
she  was  destined  to  collect  a  multitude  of  souls  as  a  nosegay  of 
sweet  flowers  to  offer  to  God;  her  own  words  and  works  were  like 
so  many  bou(iuets,  and  she  herself  blossomed  in  the  Eternal 
Paradise  in  the  month  which  is  the  season  of  flowers.  For  six- 
teen consecutive  years  he  preached  on  this  festival ;  and  during 
one  Lent  we  are  assured  that  he  preached  daily,  explaining  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  and  illustrating  it  by  examples  drawn  from 
the  life  of  Catherine.  Not  the  least  remarkable  incident  con- 
nected with  these  honours  rendered  to  the  Saint,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  her  portraits.  The  faithful  who  attended 
the  celebration  of  her  festival  demanded  them  in  such  numbers  that 
a  process  was  devised  by  whic:h  they  were  struck  off  from  wooden 
blocks,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  inven- 
tion of  wood-engraving. 

liUt  in  141 1  objections  were  made  to  these  celebrations  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  person  not  yet  canonised,  though  it  would  seem 
that  at  that  time  such  proceedings  were  very  commonly  permitted. 
However,  the  affair  was  referred  to  Francis  Bembo,  Bishop  of 
Venice,  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
instituted,  in  the  course  of  which  twenty-five  witnesses  were 
examined  with  all  possible  formality.  The  proceedings  were  not 
closed  until  the  5th  of  January,  141 3  ;  and  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  form  that  celebrated  Process  of  Venice  so  often  quoted 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was 
entirely  to  exonerate  the  Friars  from  all  blame  in  what  they  had 
done  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  holy  Virgin  of  Siena ;  and  the 
depositions,  thus  carefully  collected,  were  afterwards  used  in  the 
Process  of  her  canonisation.  That  event  Caffarini  did  not  live 
to  witness,  though  he  survived  to  an  advanced  age.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  year  1434,  and  the  veneration  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  his  brethren  is  shown  by  the  title  of  "  Blessed," 
which  is  commonly  prefixed  to  his  name. 

Of  the  religious  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine,  and  their  history  subse- 
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(lucnl  lo  her  death,  few  particulars  have,  iinforlunalcly,  been 
preserved.  Those  who  were  left  in  l<(;iiu*  formed  tlu!msclvcs 
into  a  Coninuinily,  of  whom  Alexia  was  the  first  Superioress; 
but  she  did  not  survive  her  beloved  friend  and  Mother  more 
than  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
little  family  by  Lisa.  They  at  first  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
in  tlie  Via  del  Pai)a  where  the  Saint  had  died,  but  some  years 
later  were  transferred  to  a  more  suitable  residence ;  and  [the 
Community,  which  now  occupies  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina, 
not  far  iVoni  that  of  San  Domenica  e  Sisto  in  Magnanapoli, 
derives  its  origin  from  St.  Catherine's  own  religious  daughters. 

The  two  worthy  citizens  of  Siena,  Master  Matthew  of  the 
Misericordia,  and  Ser  Christofano  di  (iano,  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  word.  Of  the  first,  we  read  that  he  continued  the  same 
kind,  affable,  and  generous  friend  he  had  ever  shown  himself; 
regarding  hospitality  to  the  children  and  disciples  of  the  holy 
virgin  Catherine  as  a  sacred  duty.  Anything  that  had  belonged  to 
her  he  gathered  up  and  kept  as  a  precious  rehc,  were  it  no  more 
than  the  smallest  particle  of  her  dress.  He  somehow  got  posses- 
sion of  one  of  her  fingers,  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  ;  and 
placing  it  in  a  silver  reliquary,  he  gave  it  to  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico.  He  survived  until  the  arrival  of  Pope  Gregory  XH. 
at  Siena,  which  was  in  the  September  of  the  year  1407,  loving 
nothing  so  much  as  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  recall  the  sayings 
of  his  beloved  Mother.  Being  taken  with  his  last  sickness,  he 
devoutly  received  all  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church,  and  the 
Indulgence  of  which  the  Saint  had  received  a  grant  from  Pope 
Gregory  XL  in  favour  of  him  and  of  seventy-seven  of  her  other 
disciples.  As  to  Ser  Christofano,  he  lived  to  fill  the  important 
office  of  Lord  Defender  of  the  republic  of  Siena,  and  an  excellent 
magistrate  he  no  doubt  made.  This  \vas  in  1383  and  1384;  and 
six  years  later  his  wife  and  all  his  seven  children  died  of  the 
plague  within  a  few^  months  of  one  another.  After  this  domestic 
calamity,  which  freed  him  from  those  worldly  shackles  he  had  been 
half  unwilling  to  assume,  the  old  inclination  revived  in  his  heart 
to  have  done  with  the  world  altogether,  and  to  seek  a   more 
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perfect  life.  So,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1391,  he  took  llie  habit 
of  the  oblates  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated  himself,  like  a 
brave  man  as  he  was,  to  the  service  of  tlie  sick  in  the  hospital  of 
1^  Scala,  where  his  exemplary  character  and  business-like  habits 
eventually  procured  for  him  the  honourable  office  of  Chancellor. 
The  habit  of  these  brethren  of  La  Scala  was  black,  adorned  at 
the  side  with  the  badge  of  a  red  ladder.  And  so  our  good 
Christofano  appears  in  the  painting  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
'•  Pellegrinajo,"  as  it  is;  called;  that  is,  the  hall  where  the  pilgrims 
going  to  Rome  are  lodged  and  entertained.  liut  besides  his 
work  in  the  hospital,  there  was  another  vv(jrk  to  which  Christofano 
devoted  himself,  and  at  which  he  continued  to  labour  until  his 
dying  day.  Conjointly  with  Master  Paul,  Rector  of  the  hospital, 
and  Nicolas  de  Benvenuto,  Archbishop  of  Ragusa,  he  tried  to 
procure  from  Gregory  XII.  the  canonisation  of  the  Saint.  The 
Archbishop  had  received  from  Christofano  a  copy  of  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Dialogue,  which  so  enchanted  him  that  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  translated  it  into  Sclavonic  for  the  benefit  of  his 
flock ;  and  leaving  Ragusa,  he  came  to  Siena,  where  Gregory  then 
was,  with  the  express  purpose  of  petitioning  for  Catherine's 
canonisation.  Gregory  was  fully  as  devout  to  her  memory  as  any 
of  those  who  pressed  him  with  their  solicitations ;  but  at  that  time 
the  grievous  troubles  of  the  Schism  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes,  and  the  Archbishop,  dying  at  Siena,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Domenico,  "just  on  that  spot,"  says  Caffarini 
in  the  third  part  of  his  Supplement,  "where  Catherine  had 
received  from  our  Lord  the  gift  of  His  Heart,"  leaving  to  Caffarini, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  all  his  writings,  in  which  he  had 
collected  many  things  relative  to  the  Saint. 

The  various  devices  conceived  by  Christofano  for  keeping  up 
the  memory  of  St.  Catherine  and  promoting  devotion  to  her  were 
truly  admirable.  His  veneration  for  her  had  first  made  him  turn 
author ;  it  now  equally  prompted  him  to  become  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  "  Out  of  reverence  to  the  said  Catherine,"  he  says,  "  I  had 
her  painted  in  the  Duomo,  near  the  Campanile,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  James  Interciso,  whom  I  also  had  painted  there.     I  had  a 
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great  devotion  to  St.  James,  i)e<'ausc,  when  I  went  into  Lomharfly 
on  the  a(l';iirs  of  a  certain  senator,  I  saw  hitn  painted  in  a  chapel. 
So  I  had  hini  painted  at  Arniaiuolo,  in  a  corner  of  our  vineyard, 
anion^  ollur  fij^ures  that  luc  there."  In  no  degree  discouraged  in 
the  sacred  duty  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  of  (jhtaining  the 
e.xaltation  of  his  holy  Mistress  to  tin-  altars  of  the  ('hurch,  he  kept 
up  an  incessant  agitatioti  on  the  subject  by  means  of  letters 
addressed  now  to  Caflarini,  at  Venice,  and  now  to  Stei)hen 
Maconi,  who,  as  Prior-Ciencral  of  the  Carthusians,  had  been  called 
into  Austria  on  the  affairs  of  his  Order.  Christofano  urged  him 
to  return,  that  with  their  united  prayers  and  representations  they 
might  move  the  heart  of  the  Pope.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Cregory  left  Siena  for  Lucca  ;  and  poor  Christo- 
fano fell  sick  of  a  painful  and  tedious  malady.  Before  he  died, 
however,  he  had  the  consolation  of  once  more  greeting  his  old 
friend  Stephen,  who  at  last  returned  to  Siena.  "  When  Christofano 
saw  him  "  (says  the  author  of  Stephen's  life),  "  he  embraced  him 
lovingly,  and  exclaimed,  '  Thou  hast  come  at  last,  O  Father,  dear 
above  all  other  friends  :  therefore  I  give  thanks  to  God  that  He 
has  heard  my  prayer,  and  suffered  me  once  more  to  see  thee  ere 
I  depart  out  of  this  life.'  Then  Stephen  began  to  speak  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  the  protection  which  the  Seraphic  Virgin  of 
Siena  displayed  towards  her  sons  who  were  still  living  in  the 
world.  As  he  spoke,  Christofano's  soul  seemed  to  overflow  with 
sweetness,  and  raising  himself  a  little  in  his  bed,  he  cast  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  answering  God  Who  called  him,  and 
so  peacefully  expired — all  who  stood  by  being  full  of  wonder  to  see 
that  the  soul  of  Christofano  should  have  been  thus  detained  in  his 
body,  until  he  could  die  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved  Stephen."  ^ 
Francis  Malevolti,  concerning  whom  the  reader  will  remember 
that  Catherine  had  uttered  a  prophecy,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his 
immense  veneration  for  the  holy  virgin^  had  never,  during  her  life, 
entirely  overcome  the  fluctuations  of  his  soul  between  the  move- 
ments of  nature  and  the  pleadings  of  divine  grace,  shall  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  words,  for  none  can  tell  it  better. 

^  Vit.  Steph.  Mac,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 
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On  the  occasion  when  some  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance  had  com 
plained  of  liiin  and  his  want  of  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  grace, 
Catherine  iiad  told  them  not  to  be  troubled,  for  that  the  day  would 
come  when  she  wcnild  put  such  a  yoke  on  his  neck  as  he  should 
never  be  able  to  shake  off.  When  these  words  were  spoken,  both 
he  and  the  Sisters  standing  by  laughed  merrily,  having  no  notion 
what  they  might  mean.  He  had  at  that  time  a  wife  and  childien, 
and  seemed  as  unlikely  a  man  to  embrace  a  religious  life  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  "  But  after  the  holy  virgin  had  departed  to  her 
Spouse,"  he  says,  "  my  wife  and  children  also  having  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  1  found  myself  alone  and  free  from  all  ties.  I  neither 
thought  of,  nor  cared  for,  the  words  above  related;  but  being  alone, 
I  found  myself  harassed  by  many  who  urged  me  again  to  enter 
into  the  state  of  matrimony.  Nevertheless  our  Lord,  Who  would 
not  that  the  words  of  His  spouse  should  be  falsified,  found  out  a 
new  way  of  binding  me  with  the  bonds  she  had  foretold.  One  of 
my  uncles,  named  Nicoluccio,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  prudence,  seeing  my  delight  in  horses  and  armour, 
said  to  me  one  day,  '  Francesco,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  I 
should  like  you  either  to  marry,  or  if  that  does  not  suit  you,  that 
you  should  do  something  else.'  I  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking 
of,  and  he  replied,  '  I  should  like,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  arms  and 
horses,  that  you  should  become  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  and  so 
indulge  your  taste  without  risking  your  salvation.'  It  was  wonder- 
ful he  should  say  this,  and  quite  beyond  human  calculation,  for 
he  was  not  at  all  given  to  spiritual  things,  but  much  involved  in 
worldly  affairs.  However,  though  I  had  never  thought  of  the 
matter  before,  I  at  once  gave  my  consent.  It  was  agreed  I  should 
go  to  Genoa  where  the  Chapter  of  the  Knights  was  then  being 
celebrated ;  and  there  I  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  bestow  on  me  the  knightly  dignity  and  the 
habit  of  the  Order.  I  returned  first  to  Siena,  however,  and  busied 
myself  collecting  horses,  arms,  and  other  things  required  for  my 
purpose.  All  being  concluded,  it  came  to  the  very  day  preceding 
that  on  which  I  was  to  be  made  a  Knight.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  (I  cannot  say  whether  I  was  awake  or 
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asleep),  behold,  the  glorious  virgin  Catherine  ap[)earL'cl  to  me,  and 
touching  me,  she  said  :  *  Rise,  negligent  that  thou  art,  and  sleep 
no  longer;  seest  thou  not  that  I  have  found  a  way  of  i>reaking  all 
thy  bonds?  and  still  tiiou  followcst  nothing  but  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  kisc,  and  seek  thy  conii)anion,  Neri  di  Landocrio,  and 
go  both  of  you  to  the  house  of  tiie  lircthren  of  Mount  (Jlivet,  and 
there  thou  shalt  without  opposition  be  received.  Dost  thou  not 
remenil)er  liow  1  once  said  to  thee  that  when  thou  shouldst  think 
nie  to  be  far  away  from  thee  I  should  be  nearer  to  thee  than  ever, 
and  subject  thy  neck  to  such  a  yoke  that  thou  shouldst  never  be 
able  to  shake  it  off?  '  When  1  answered  :  *  O  my  mother,  do  you 
not  know  how  many  and  great  things  these  monks  do,  and  what 
long  trials  they  require  before  they  consent  to  receive  any  one 
into  their  Order? '  and  with  many  other  words  I  tried  to  resist  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  glorious  handmaid  of  Christ.  But  she  said, 
'  If  you  do  not  fulfil  what  1  have  told  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  what  you  now  purpose  doing ;  but  will  fall  into  great 
dangers,'  and  with  that  she  disappeared.  Now,  when  I  came  to 
myself  and  recalled  what  had  passed,  I  was  filled  suddenly  and 
miraculously  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  taking  the  habit  of  these 
brethren,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  night  seemed  intolerably 
long.  When  day  dawned  I  went  at  once  outside  the  city  to  Neri, 
whom  I  found  already  risen,  for,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  the 
same  holy  virgin  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had  said,  '  Expect  thy 
friend  Francesco  Malevolti,  and  go  with  him  to  the  house  of 
Mount  Olivet.'  This  Neri  was  at  that  time  living  near  the  city 
in  the  habit,  and  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit.  So  we  went  both 
together  to  the  monastery  aforesaid,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Siena,  and  is  the  principal  house  of  the  Order ;  where  in  the 
absence  of  the  Abbot-General,  the  Prior  of  the  house  and  the 
ancient  Fathers,  understanding  my  petition,  w4th  one  accord 
agreed  to  receive  me."  After  this  nothing  remained  for  Francesco 
save  to  return  to  the  city  in  order  to  sell  his  horses  and  other  pro- 
perty ;  and  returning  to  the  convent,  he  at  once  entered  on  the 
new  life  to  which  he  had  been  so  strangely  called,  and  in  which 
he  persevered  happily  for  many  years,  and  died  a  holy  death. 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  Catherine's  three  secretaries,  Neri, 
Stephen,  and  Barduccio  Canigiani.  liarduccio  after  her  death 
became  a  secular  priest.  "  In  her  last  moments,"  says  Raymund, 
"Catherine  enjoined  him  to  attach  himself  to  me  and  place  him- 
self under  my  direction ;  she  did  it  without  doubt  because  she 
was  aware  that  he  would  not  live  long  :  in  fact,  a  short  time  after 
he  was  attacked  with  consumption,  and  although  he  appeared  at 
first  to  be  convalescent,  it  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  Fearing  that  the  air  of  Rome  was  hurtful 
to  him,  I  sent  him  to  Siena,  where  he  slept  peacefully  in  the  Lord. 
Those  who  witnessed  his  death  declare  that  at  his  last  moments 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  smiling,  and  gave  up  his  soul  with  such 
lively  tokens  of  joy,  that  death  itself  could  not  efface  their  im- 
pression from  his  countenance  :  he  probably  saw  her  whom  he 
had  loved  during  life  with  such  purity  of  heart,  come  forth  to 
meet  him,  in  the  glory  of  triumph."  His  death  took  place  little 
more  than  a  year  after  that  of  his  saintly  Mother.  Neri  di 
Landoccio,  to  whom  the  merit  certainly  belongs  of  having  been 
the  means  of  introducing  almost  all  his  fellow-disciples  to  the 
Saint's  acquaintance,  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome  in  time  to 
assist  at  her  funeral,  and  witnessed  all  the  wonderful  events  which 
then  took  place.  He  has  told  his  own  tale  of  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment in  two  poems,  in  which  he  embalmed  the  holy  memory 
of  his  saintly  Mother,  and  gave  vent  to  all  the  emotions  which 
such  an  event  would  naturally  elicit  in  his  sensitive  and  loving 
heart.  "  O  Spouse  !  "  he  exclaims,  "  elected  to  the  throne  of  the 
blessed ;  O  name,  at  the  naming  of  which  my  heart  is  breaking, 
O  refreshment  in  every  grievous  loss  !  Tell  me  what  shall  I  do  ? 
for  thy  departure  fills  my  afflicted  heart  with  new  and  redoubled 
sorrows.  Tell  me  who  will  now  deliver  me  from  an  evil  end? 
who  will  guard  me  from  delusion  ?  who  will  now  point  out  to  me 
the  upward  path  ?  who  will  any  longer  comfort  me  in  my  troubles  ? 
who  will  any  more  say  to  me,  '  Thou  art  not  going  on  well '  ?  who 
will  encourage  me  ?  who  will  reprove  me  now  ?  All  these  things 
make  the  tears  to  flow  down  my  cheeks,  until  thou  assurest  me 
of  that  which  thou  didst  promise  me  at  Lucca." 
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Neri  was  uol  ;il  once  able  to  relink  to  his  hermitage.  He  had 
hurried  from  Naples  to  atUiid  the  funeral  before  his  business 
there  was  complete,  and  had  to  return  thitiier  immediately  after- 
wards, for  it  was  there  he  received  tiie  letter  of  Nigi  di  Doccio 
wliich  has  been  already  (pioted.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  made 
his  way  back  to  Siena,  in  order  to  connnence  that  solitary  life  to 
which  his  own  inclination,  no  less  than  the  Saint's  commands, 
invited  him. 

His  hermitage  was  outside  the  Porta  Nuova  of  Siena.  Here 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  austerity,  not  however 
entirely  neglecting  literature  and  poetry.  A  letter  followed  him 
from  Naples  from  his  friend  (liunta  di  Grazia,  about  a  book  which 
he  had  lent  him,  which  was  badly  written  and  incorrect,  begging 
him  to  procure  a  better  one,  and  also  to  return  "  (jiiello  pezo  di 
Dantc,^^  which  Giunta  had  left  with  him.  In  1391  Stephen 
Maconi  writes  to  him,  "Those  verses  you  sent  me  written  with 
your  own  hand  I  have  had  copied  on  parchment  in  fine  letters, 
well  illuminated ;  and  I  gave  them  to  the  Duke's  High  Coun- 
cillors, who  were  much  pleased,  and  commended  them  greatly." 
No  doubt  these  were  some  of  the  verses  already  quoted,  or  others 
on  the  same  subject,  for  we  learn  from  Caffarini  in  the  third  part 
of  his  "Supplement,"  that  "he  made  many  rhymes  and  devout 
songs  in  praise  of  the  holy  virgin,  which  he  wrote  out  with  his  own 
hajid^  and  distributed  to  his  friends. ''''  All  his  poems,  however, 
were  not  on  St.  Catherine,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  pre- 
served at  this  time  a  MS.  poem  of  his,  a  legend  of  St.  GiosafFa, 
written  in  ottava  rima.  But  besides  his  poems,  he  busied  him- 
self in  other  works  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  Saint. 
Caffarini  tells  us  that  it  was  chiefly  at  his  solicitation  that  F. 
Raymund  wTote  the  Legend  in  Latin,  and  when  finished,  Neri, 
at  the  request  of  CafTarini,  undertook  and  began  its  translation 
into  Italian  ;  but  dying  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  was 
finished  by  another  hand,  Neri's  translation  only  going  as  far  as 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  part. 

By  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
some  idea  of  Neri's  natural  disposition.     St.   Catherine's  letters 
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have  shown  his  liabitual  tendency  to  rchgious  despondency,  and 
in  the  retirement  of  his  hermitage  this  constitutional  infirmity 
at  one  time  assumed  an  alarming  form.  I'or  two  years  his  dear 
friend  Stephen  received  no  tidings  from  him,  and  at  last  under- 
stood that  the  cause  had  been  a  temporary  access  of  mental 
malady.  Family  troubles,  and  the  threatened  war  between  Siena 
and  Florence,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  long  austerities,  and  for  a 
time  broke  down  the  fine  mind  and  sensitive  organisation.  *'  1 
hear  from  Leoncino,"  writes  Stephen,  "  that  you  have  been 
alienato ;'^  but  in  his  next  letter  he  says,  "  It  seems  by  your  letter 
written  on  the  Purification  that  you  have  recovered  from  that 
accidental  derangement "  (aiienazione).  In  fact  it  was  only  a 
temporary  attack,  nor  do  we  hear  that  it  ever  returned.  For  Neri 
was  by  no  means  a  fanciful  hypochondriac.  Caffarini  calls  him 
a  "  Vir  mirabilis^''  and  even  in  his  hermitage  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  man  of  influence  and  weight.  Everybody  wrote  to  him 
and  consulted  him — Maconi,  Caffarini,  Francis  Malevolti,  and 
the  Carthusians  of  Lucca.  It  would  seem  he  was  not  always  very 
prompt  in  answering  their  letters,  but  in  spite  of  that,  they  all 
looked  up  to  him,  and  valued  him  as  an  adviser.  His  chief 
friends,  however^  were  the  Olivetan  Monks,  then  enjoying  a  wide 
repute  as  living  in  great  fervour  and  observance.  He  was  also 
inseparably  united  with  Gabriel  Piccolomini  (who  with  him  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  that  prodigy  described  by  F.  Raymund, 
when  St.  Catherine  fell  into  the  fire  and  received  no  injury),  and 
with  his  brother  poet,  Anastagio  da  Montalcino,  whose  poem 
on  the  Saint,  written  in  her  lifetime,  has  been  so  frequently 
quoted.  Neri  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  in  his  last  sickness,  out 
of  motives  of  humility,  he  caused  himself  to  be  removed  from 
his  hermitage  to  the  hospital  of  La  Scala.  There  he  placidly 
expired  in  1406.  We  are  half  reluctant  to  quote  the  letter  in 
which  Luca  di  Benvenuto,  one  of  the  Olivetan  Monks,  communi- 
cates to  a  friend  the  intelligence  of  Neri's  death.  In  it  the 
tragic  mingles  with  the  comic,  and  the  latter,  it  must  be  owned, 
prevails : 
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"T.iJCA   DI   Bknvknuto   to  Skk  Jacomo. 

*^  A7Je  Maria. 

"  Di'.AKi'.sr  I'ATHKK  IN  C'li RisT,  -  My  nc^ligcncc — I  need  say 
no  more — but  yet  with  grief  and  sorrow  I  write  to  you,  how  our 
latlier,  :iiul  our  comfort,  and  our  help,  and  our  counsel,  and  our 
support,  and  our  refreshment,  and  our  guide,  and  our  master,  and 
our  receiver,  and  our  preparer,  and  our  waiter,  and  our  visitor,  and 
he  who  thought  for  us,  and  our  delight,  and  our  only  good,  and 
our  entertainer:  and  his  meekness,  and  his  holy  life,  and  his  holy 
conversation,  and  his  holy  teachings,  and  all  his  holy  works,  and 
his  holy  words,  and  his  holy  sayings,  and  his  holy  investigations. 
Alas,  miserable  ones !  alas,  poor  wretches !  alas,  orphans  !  where 
shall  we  go,  to  whom  shall  we  have  recourse  ?  Alas  !  well  may 
we  lament,  since  all  our  good  is  departed  from  us  !  I  will  say 
no  more,  for  I  am  not  worthy  to  remember  him,  yet  I  beg  of  you 
that  as  it  is  the  will  of  God,  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  killed  by 
the  news ;  know  then — alas  !  I  don't  know  how  I  can  tell  you — 
alas !  my  dear  Ser  Jacomo ;  alas  !  my  Father  and  my  Brother,  I 
know  not  what  to  do,  for  I  have  lost  all  I  cared  for.  I  do  not 
see  you,  and  I  know  not  how  you  are.  Know,  then,  that  our  love 
and  our  Father — alas  !  alas  !  Neri  di  Landoccio,  alas  I — took  sick 
on  the  8th  of  March,  Monday  night,  about  daybreak,  on  account 
of  the  great  cold, — and  the  cough  increasing,  he  could  not  get 
over  it,  alas  !  He  passed  out  of  this  life,  confessed,  and  with  all 
the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church,  on  the  12th  of  March,  was  buried 
by  the  Brethren  of  Mount  Olivet  outside  the  Porta  Tufi,  and  died 
in  the  morning,  at  the  Aurora,  at  break  of  day.^  I  know  there  is 
no  need  to  recommend  to  you  his  blessed  soul,  and  I,  miserable 
as  I  am,  am  left  to  dispense  all  he  left  I  grieve  you  were  not 
present  at  his  end,  and  to  undertake  this  business.  It  is  left  to 
me  that  you  should  have  something ;  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the 
best,  but  I  will  keep  your  things,  unless  I  die.     Pray  for  Neri's 

^  Luca,  as  will  be  observed,  buries  him  first,  and  makes  him  die  afterwards. 
We  endeavour  to  be  literal,  however,  in  the  translation. 
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soul,  and  fur  mc,  Liica,  And  also  to  you,  Ser  Christofano,  I 
must  say  something,  hut  what  I  say  to  one  I  say  to  the  other, 
may  God  keep  us  all  in  His  grace  !  I  beg  of  you,  for  God's  sake, 
send  me  word  how  you  are.  Your  parents  are  well.  I  need  not 
say  what  a  loss  Neri  is,  you  know  it  well.  After  Lent  come,  or 
send  me  word  what  I  am  to  do  with  your  things. — Your  miserable 

"  LucA  j)i   }U<:nvknuto. 

**  J^.S. — I,  Luca,  have  given  to  Ceccanza  .  .  .  two  new  Capuces 
and  a  gown. 

*'  To  Neri  de  le  Cancella,  I  gave  a  foot  cover,  and  a  pair  of 
new  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  leather  stockings. 

"  To  Monna  Caterina  (the  Tertiary),  I  gave  three  chest  pre- 
servers, and  two  old  ones,  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  socks,  and 
also  some  old  foot  covers  very  much  torn,  and  a  gown,  also  torn  ; 
and  the  old  cloak,  and  an  old  grey  petticoat  (!)  and  two  old  feather 
pillows,  and  a  broken  bed,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  shirt, 
and  an  old  chair. 

"To  Monna  Nera,  a  pair  of  torn  sheets  and  a  bed,  very  much 
broken,  and  a  gown,  mended  and  patched. 

"To  Dominic  di  Lorenzo,  an  old  shirt. 

"  To  Cecco,  a  sheath,  and  his  spectacles. 

"To  Maltra,  lo  soldi. 

"To  the  P>iars  of  Monte  Oliveto,  62  soldi. 

"  To  Tonghino,  a  bag,  and  an  old  torn  towel." 

In  this  very  curious  distribution  of  goods,  the  Friars  of  Monte 
Oliveto  certainly  came  best  off;  but  we  must  not  be  malicious. 
Neri  left  to  them  all  his  books,  writings,  and  notes,  as  well  regard- 
ing the  holy  virgin  as  on  other  matters.  A  picture  of  the  Saint 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  painted,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Padre  Antonio  Benedetto,  of  the  same  Order,  and  he  made  a 
graceful  present  of  it  to  Master  Paul,  Rector  of  the  Hospital  of 
La  Scala,  and  an  old  disciple  of  the  Saint. 

One  member,  and  one  only,  of  the  little  family  remains  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  we  have  reserved  him  to  the  last,  because  there 
is  more  to  tell  about  him,  and  because  he  claims  perhaps  a  larger 
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sharr  ill  our  interest  than  any  of  liis  (:()iii[)anions.  Kirst  then,  let 
us  luai  in  what  liiins  Steplien  Maconi  pours  out  his  grief  for 
their  late  bereavement  in  writing  to  liis  old  friend  Neri.  The 
letter  is  dated  from  Rome,  I-'chruary  i8th,  1381  ;  whence  we 
find  that  Steplien  reniaiiu-d  in  that  city  for  ten  months  after  St. 
Catherine's  death.  Its  style  contrasts  forcibly  enough  with  the 
light-hearted  and  careless  letters  of  former  days,  and  tells  of  a 
blow  which  had  struck  to  the  heart ;  one  of  those  touches  by 
which  God  works  out  the  sanctity  of  His  servants,  as  the  master 
sculptor  fixshions  his  statues  by  repeated  blows  of  chisel  and 
hammer.  "  Vour  return  to  Rome,"  he  .says,  "  was  anxiously 
looked  for  by  me,  your  useless  and  miserable  brother.  For  as  it 
has  pleased  the  Divine  Goodness  so  severely  to  punish  my  in- 
gratitude, depriving  you  as  well  as  me  of  that  precious  treasure 
which  I  did  not  rightly  know  or  value,  I  desired  to  find  myself 
once  more  with  you,  above  all  our  brethren  in  Christ,  that  I 
might  pour  out  my  heart  to  so  loving  a  brother,  and  confer  with 
you  on  many  things.  But  it  seems  that  God  did  not  so  permit. 
Then  I  hoped  to  have  met  you  at  Siena,  but  that  also  was  not 
allowed  :  and  not  only  have  I  been  deprived  of  your  presence, 
but  I  have  not  even  deserved  to  receive  a  short  letter  from  you. 
Perhaps  our  good  God  wished  to  deprive  me  of  the  presence  of 
all  those  with  whom  I  thought  to  have  taken  a  little  comfort,  in 
order  that  I  might  the  better  draw  near  to  Him  the  Creator  of 
all,  and  that  without  the  intervention  of  any  creature.  In  His 
inestimable  charity  may  He  grant  me  the  grace  to  do  this,  and  to 
do  it  manfully." 

He  met  with  no  small  difficulty  on  the  part  of  his  family  to  his 
resolution  of  becoming  a  Carthusian ;  but  at  last,  some  time  in 
the  April  of  1 381,  he  commenced  his  novitiate  at  Pontignano. 
During  the  whole  of  his  time  of  probation  he  steadily  refused  to 
see  any  of  his  friends,  but  his  Superiors  insisted  on  his  relaxing 
this  rule  in  favour  of  St.  Catherine's  disciples.  He  wrote  to 
Neri  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  entered  the  monastery,  beginning 
his  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  "To  my  sweetest  and  most 
beloved  Brother  in  Christ,  and  in  the  holy  me?nory." 
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"  Hki.ovku  likoTHhK,—  I  write  to  inform  you  with  great  joy 
that  our  loving  Lord  in  His  goodness,  and  not  U)r  my  merits,  has 
cast  the  eye  of  His  mercy  on  my  misery,  and  has  deigned  that 
I  should  receive  here  the  holy  habit.  I  write  that  you  iiuiy  share 
the  joy  with  which  my  heart  is  full.  I  do  not  relate  the  how  and 
the  why,  only  this  I  must  tell  you  that  our  venerable  Mother  has 
amply  fulfilled  to  me  what  she  promised  at  the  time  of  her  hai)i)y 
death,  that  she  would  be  more  helpful  after  she  was  gone  than 
ever  she  had  been  in  life.  And  though  it  would  have  been  very 
sweet  to  have  seen  and  spoken  with  you,  yet  1  hold  your  peace 
of  mind  as  dear  as  my  own.  So  I  will  not  take  amiss  what,  by 
God's  grace,  you  are  doing,  since  I  firmly  hope,  as  you  say,  that 
He,  in  His  mercy,  by  the  merits  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
the  intercession  of  Mary  (and  of  her  in  whom  we  are  so  closely 
bound  together),  will  grant  us  the  grace  to  see  each  other  again 
in  life  eternal,  provided  that  we  follow  on  our  way  with  manly 
hearts,  without  stopping  or  turning  backwards.  May  He  grant 
it  Who  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

In  December  1382  he  writes  again,  no  longer  in  the  tone  of  a 
novice,  for  in  fact,  to  his  own  great  trouble,  he  had  just  been 
made  Prior  of  Pontignano. 

"  Dearest  Brother  in  Jesus  Christ, — I  shortly  since 
received  two  letters  from  you,  which  were  very  welcome ;  remind- 
ing me  of  that  holy  time — by  me  so  badly  spent,  so  little  under- 
stood or  valued.  And  not  to  be  tedious  I  ask  of  you,  my  sweet 
brother,  to  have  compassion  on  me,  and  help  me  with  your 
prayers ;  and  to  pray  that  God  will  give  me  the  grace  to  amend 
my  life,  and  that  I  may  remain  His  true  servant  to  the  end ;  and 
that  the  burden  He  has  been  pleased  to  lay  on  my  shoulders 
(the  office  of  Prior)  I  may  know  how  to  carry  to  His  honour, 
and  my  own  salvation.  When  I  took  the  holy  habit,  I  thought, 
as  I  thanked  God,  to  sing  with  the  Psalmist,  J^cce  elongavi fugiens 
et  7nansi  in  solitudine.  But  the  spouse  of  obedience,  which  our 
holy  Mother  gave  me,  has  chosen  rather  that  I  should  sing,  '  I 
am  become,  as  it  were,  a  beast  of  burden  before  Thee.'     So  I 
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imist  once  inort;  glory  in  the  Ooss  of  (Jhrist,  and  rejoice  in  it, 
and  (IcsiR*  nolliini;  Ijcsidc  it.  It  would  \)c.  a  great  ha[)piness  to 
speak  to  my  dear  brother,  hut  not  to  write  I  know  I  can  be  of 
no  use  to  you  because  of  my  sins,  yet  I  confess  that  I  desire  tlie 
salvation  of  all,  and  specially  of  those  whom  (iod  has  engrafted 
in  the  very  centre  of  my  heart." 

We  pass  over  a  few  years,  and  open  another  letter,  written  in 
1391  by  Maconi,  tlun  (lentiral  of  his  Order,  and  just  returned 
from  a  visitation  of  his  convents,  to  Neri,  who  was  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness  in  his  hermitage,  brought  on  i)y  excessive 
austerity.  The  letter  is  too  long  to  (piote,  but  he  relates  how  he 
had  been  at  Genoa  and  had  dined  there  "with  our  common 
leather,  Master  Raymund,  and  brother  Thomas  Antonio  (Caffarini) 
and  others,  with  many  holy  conversations  on  sweet  subjects.  .  .  . 
And  our  venerable  Mother,  Madonna  Orietta  Scotta,  with  great 
charity  recognised  me  for  her  son,  and  many  other  things  I  could 
tell  you  which  I  doubt  not  you  would  like  to  hear."  Who  could 
doubt  that  Neri  would  indeed  like  to  have  heard  of  these  things, 
and  would  read  them  with  tears  of  tenderness,  remembering  the 
time  when  he  and  Stephen  were  lodging  in  Orietta's  house  with 
their  holy  Mother,  and  when  both  of  them  were  restored  to 
health  by  her  in  the  long  years  that  were  past. 

Stephen  Maconi  became  celebrated  after  his  entrance  into 
religion  for  carrying  on  one  of  the  Saint's  good  works  with  great 
success,  namely,  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  and  in  this  he  was 
much  assisted  by  F.  William  Flete.  He  never  forgot  his  beloved 
Mother,  but  was  always  doing  something  to  promote  her  honour — 
now  sending  a  young  man  on  pilgrimage  to  her  tomb,  who  came 
back  restored  in  body  and  soul,  now  agitating  for  her  canonisation, 
now  propagating  copies  of  her  life.  He  himself  translated  into 
Italian  the  Leggenda  Minore  of  Caffarini,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
King  of  England.  He  always  kept  in  his  cell  the  gold  reliquary 
containing  the  relics  of  many  saints  which  had  been  given  to  St. 
Catherine  at  Avignon,  and  had  been  before  her  at  the  moment 
of  her  death.  In  little  things  and  great  he  loved  to  keep  alive 
her  memory;  and  was  particularly  fond  of  beaiis^  because  they 
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reminded  him  ut  a  dinner  he  liud  had  with  lier  one  Easter  Day 
shortly  before  her  death,  when  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  house, 
"for,"  says  his  biographer,  Don  Hartholomew,  "the  remembrance 
of  that  bant[uct  stuck  fast  to  the  marrow  of  his  spirit,  so  that  when 
he  was  Superior  he  always  adorned  the  table  of  his  religious  on 
Easter  Day  with  the  delicacy  of  beans;  and  the  same  pious 
custom  flourished  in  several  convents  of  the  Order  for  many 
years."  ^ 

In  1401  he  was  elected  General  over  that  part  of  his  Order 
which  remained  faithful  to  the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII., 
successor  to  Urban  VI.  The  chief  seat  of  this  part  of  the  Order 
was  fixed  in  Austria,  but  when  Gregory  came  to  Siena,  Stephen 
was  summoned  thither  to  join  him,  and  accompanied  him  in 
many  of  his  journeys.  He  exerted  himself  to  induce  the  Pontiff 
to  resign  his  dignity  with  a  view  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
Church;  and  what  he  advised,  he  himself  put  in  practice;  for 
going  into  France  he  succeeded  in  gathering  together  the  disunited 
members  of  the  Order ;  he  induced  Raymund  Ferrer  (brother  to 
St.  Vincent)  who  was  General  over  the  other  half,  to  resign  his 
office,  doing  the  same  himself;  and  so  the  two  branches  being 
reunited,  elected  a  Superior  who  was  accepted  by  all.  This  new 
General  appointed  Stephen  his  Vicar  over  all  the  convents  of  the 
Order  in  Italy,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  resided  at 
Pavia,  at  the  splendid  Certosa  which  had  been  founded  in  1396 
by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  expiation  of  his  crime  in  murdering 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  Bernabb  Visconti,  and  all  his  family. 
The  monastery  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Graces  "  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  splendid  monastery  in  the  world,  though  its  splendour  is 
rather  that  of  a  palace  than  a  religious  house.  Here  then  Stephen 
Maconi  spent  the  evening  of  his  days,  ever  loving  to  speak  of 

^  Either  Don  Bartholomew  relates  the  circumstance  of  the  bean  banquet 
with  several  inaccuracies,  or  there  were  two  such  repasts.  The  one  we  have 
narrated  (p.  176)  took  place  in  Siena  on  Ascension  Day,  1373,  before  Stephen 
knew  the  Saint.  Bartholomew  places  the  scene  of  his  story  in  Rome,  on 
Easter  Day,  and  very  shortly  before  St.  Catherine's  death.  However  it  may 
have  been,  the  result  was,  that  Stephen's  Carthusian  brethren  always  had 
beans  to  eat  on  Easter  Day. 
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( iatlicriiic,  and  to  repeat  wIkiI  Ijc  rcinciiiljcnrci  ol  licr  instructicjtis. 
Indeed,  his  l)i()grai)lu'r  gives  a  sort  of  abstract  of  these  instruc- 
tions wliieh  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  ^^ive  to  his  monks. 
Towards  tlic  dose  of  his  Hfe  Ik;  hccanie  inliinate  with  St.  lier- 
nardine  of  Siena,  who  was  born  in  the  very  year  of  Catherine's 
deatli,  and  who  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  sit  and  hear 
Ste[)hen  pour  out  iiis  recollections  of  their  glorious  fellow-citizen. 
And  while  Stephen  found  a  sweet  consolation  mingled  with 
sadness  in  thus  dwelling  on  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  youth- 
ful friar  felt  his  heart  kindle  as  he  listened,  with  holy  emulation, 
and  an  increase  of  ardent  charity. 

Stephen  died  at  Pavia  on  the  7th  of  August,  1424.  At  his 
last  moments  he  repeated  the  verse  Maria^  Mater  {^raticn^  and 
then  invoking  the  intercession  of  Catherine,  he  expired  with  her 
beloved  name  upon  his  lips. 

And  now  our  task  is  ended,  and  the  time  has  come  when  to 
all  these  holy  souls  and  loving  hearts  we  must  bid  a  last  farewell. 
Not  as  the  shadowless  characters  of  a  poem  or  drama  have  they 
come  before  us,  the  creatures  of  imagination  demanding  our  sym- 
pathy with  their  fictitious  sorrows  and  skilfully  depicted  passions. 
Far  different  from  this  has  been  our  acquaintance  with  St. 
Catherine  and  her  companions.  For  she  is  as  truly  a  living 
and  loving  mother  to  us  as  any  of  the  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded  :  and  they  who  held  her  company, 
and  who  laid  up  for  our  benefit  the  treasures  of  their  testimony, 
are  our  brethren  and  sisters  also.  There  is  between  us  the  fellow- 
ship of  sympathy :  we  understand  their  language,  and  they  have 
opened  to  us  their  hearts. 

Farewell,  then,  to  you,  faithful  Lisa,  and  Alexia,  beloved  and 
privileged  to  the  very  end ;  farewell,  Barduccio,  found  worthy  to 
stand  by  thy  Mother  in  her  last  combat  and  to  hear  her  call  thee 
"Son;"^  to  Neri,  with  his  grave  and  pallid  brow,  the  inspired 
poet,  and  the  true-hearted  friend;  to  Stephen,  the  careless  one, 
but  the  best-beloved  of  all ;  to  Matthew  and  Christofano,  in  whose 
company  we  have  seemed  to  go  about  the  streets  of  the  old  city, 

1  See  p.  243. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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and  to  mingle  in  all  the  ways  and  "doings"  of  their  blameless 
lives  ;  to  each  and  all  ot  you,  farewell ! 

Farewell  to  all  the  seenes  amid  whieh  we  have  seen  you  pass- 
ing for  so  many  a  day  ;  to  the  oaks  of  Lecceto,  the  vineyards  of 
Montalcino,  and  the  chestnut  woods  of  Monte  Amiata ;  to  the 
streets  and  the  churches  which  once  you  peopled  in  the  grand  old 
days  of  Siena's  freedom ;  to  the  graves  in  San  Domenico,  where 
so  many  of  you  are  laid  to  rest.  It  is  well  with  you  now,  for  the 
time  of  bitter  separation  is  over,  and  the  hour  of  reunion  has  come. 
We  envy  not  your  happiness,  though  we  would  gladly  share  it ; 
and  the  thought  of  you  and  of  "  the  holy  memory  "  will  help  us 
through  many  a  troublous  day.  Five  long  centuries  have  passed, 
since  all  of  you,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Saint,  fought  out  your 
combat  and  went  to  your  reward.  You  lived  human  lives  of 
common  vicissitude,  and  were  made  of  common  mould  like  us ; 
you  were  weak,  and  you  stumbled ;  you  fell,  and  you  rose  again. 
And  now,  all  is  over,  and  you  are  reunited  with  your  Mother  in 
the  Eternal  Presence ;  and  you  understand  the  tangled  web  of 
your  past  lives,  and  the  meaning  of  all  that  once  seemed  so  strange. 
As  we  think  of  you  and  think  of  her,  time  seems  to  vanish  "  like  » 
a  needle's  point,"  and  we,  too,  look  to  a  day  not  far  distant,  when 
parting  shall  be  no  more ;  and  falling  from  the  heavens  like  the 
echo  of  church  bells,  we  seem  to  hear  a  chant  in  which  your 
voices  mingle  with  the  voices  of  others  who  have  gone  before : 

^^Absterget  Deus  omnem  lacrymamab  oculis  Sanctorum  ;  etjam 
non  erit  arnplius  neque  liictus,  neqiie  clamor^  sed  nee  iillus  dolor  ; 
quoniam  prior  a  transierunty 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Canonisation  of  St.  Catherine 

URliAN  VI.  died  in  1389,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  line  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  hy  Boniface  IX.  and  Innocent  VII., 
both  of  whose  Pontificates  were  of  short  duration.     On  the  death 
of  Innocent  in  1406,  Cardinal  Angelo  Corario  of  Venice,  titular 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  elected  Pope  under  the  title  of 
Gregory  XII.     The  Antipope  Clement  VII.  continued  to  reign 
at  Avignon  until   1394,  and  on  his   death   the  Cardinals  of  his 
obedience  elected  as  his  successor  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna,  who 
took  the  title  of  Benedict  XIII.     Both  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  elected  by  their  respective  partisans  under  the  promise  of 
abdicating  the   Papal  dignity,   should   a    similar  resignation  be 
obtained  from  the  rival  Pontiff.     The  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  good  men  on  either  side  was  to  extinguish  the  unhappy 
schism;  and  it  was  with  this  view  and  intention  that  in  1409  the 
Cardinals  of  both  obediences  assembled  in  council  at  Pisa,   to 
confer  on  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  Church.     Their  decision,  unfortunately,  only  introduced 
greater  disorder :  for  they  took  on  themselves   to  declare  both 
the  reigning  Popes  deposed,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor 
to  the  vacant  dignity.     The  Pontiff  thus  irregularly  elected  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  V.,  but  dying  almost  immediately,  a  fresh 
election   was    made   at  Bologna,  the  newly-chosen   Pope  being 
known   as   John   XXIII.       As,    however,    neither   Gregory   nor 
Benedict  acknowledged  the  Cardinals  as  possessing  the  lawful 
authority  to  depose  them,  this  ill-advised  proceeding  only  increased 

the  existing  disorders,  by  adding  a  third  claimant  to  the  chair  of 
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St.  Peter.  This  miserable  state  of  things  lasted  until  141 7,  when 
a  General  Council  of  the  Church  assembled  at  ("onstance.  The 
voluntary  abdicaticjn  of  (iregory  XII.  having  been  first  obtained, 
the  two  other  pretenders  to  the  Papacy  were  deijosed ;  and  the 
election  of  a  Pope,  the  validity  of  whose  title  should  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  became  at  last  possible.  On  the  iiih  of 
November  14 17,  Otho  Colonna  was  accordingly  elected,  taking 
the  title  of  Martin  V.  ;  and  thus  Christendom  was  once  more 
united  under  the  obedience  of  one  Supreme  Head.  The  man 
who  had  probably  the  greatest  share  in  bringing  about  this  happy 
result  was  the  Blessed  John  Dominic,  then  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Ragusa.  He  had  already  laboured  nobly  in  carrying  out  one 
of  St.  Catherine's  great  desires,  the  reform  of  the  Dominican 
Order ;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  realising 
another,  by  restoring  peace  to  the  Church. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Fathers  of  Constance,  by  the  election 
of  a  Roman  Pontiff,  had  brought  about  the  permanent  restoration 
of  the  Holy  See  to  Rome.  They  also  entered  vigorously  on  the 
work  of  reform  :  in  their  43rd  Session  they  published  many 
ordinances,  having  for  their  sole  object  the  reform  of  the  clergy ; 
nor  did  they  separate  without  declaring  that  another  Council 
should  shortly  be  called,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  great  work  more  effectually.  St.  Catherine  therefore  had  not 
lived  in  vain ;  the  cause  for  which  she  had  given  her  life  was 
vindicated  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom  ;  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Pope  Martin  and  his  successors  should  have  been  besieged 
by  petitions  from  every  quarter,  to  delay  no  longer  in  raising  to 
the  altars  of  the  Church  the  holy  maiden  of  Siena. 

But  this  glory  was  reserved  to  a  Pope,  her  countryman  by 
birth,  and  the  member  of  one  of  those  noble  families  of  Siena 
whose  name  had  been  borne  by  more  than  one  of  her  disciples, 
^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  was  probably  the  greatest  scholar  of 
his  time,  and  had  received  the  laurel  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.  He  had  travelled  through  every 
European  country,  including  Scotland,  whither  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  King  James  I.  from  the  Council  of  Basle.     He 
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liad  fillod  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  two  I 'opes  Eu^enius  IV. 
ami  Nicliolas  V.  ;  he  was  created  liishop  of  Siena  and  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Sal)ina  by  ('alixtus  111.;  and  finally,  in  1458,  he  was 
elected  successor  to  the  last-named  Pontiff,  taking  the  title  of 
Pius  II. 

In  tlu'  year  following  his  election  Pius  II.  came  on  a  visit  to 
Siena,  where  he  remained  two  montiis,  during  .which  time  he 
lavished  favours  on  his  countrymen  with  a  liberal  hand.  Corsigni, 
his  native  place,  was  given  the  dignity  of  an  Episcopal  city,  and 
received  the  new  name  of  Pienza ;  the  Pope  bestowed  the  golden 
rose  on  the  Signoria  of  Siena  ;  he  made  several  Sienese  Cardinals; 
he  raised  the  See  of  Siena  to  the  rank  of  an  Archbishopric ;  he 
restored  to  the  nobles  their  municipal  rights ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  he  resolved  on  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Catherine.  Few 
contrasts  could  be  greater  than  those  which  existed  between  these 
two  illustrious  fellow-citizens,  or  their  respective  claims  to  celebrity; 
between  the  ambassador  of  Frederick,  and  the  ambassadress  of 
Gregory ;  between  the  scholar  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  author 
of  the  Dialogo ;  between  the  letters  of  ^'Eneas  Sylvius,  and  the 
letters  of  St.  Catherine.  Yet  there  was  one  point  of  closest 
sympathy  between  them,  and  the  Pope  who  was  to  decree  to 
Catherine  the  supreme  honours  of  the  Church,  was  one  whose 
Pontificate  was  to  be  spent  in  strenuous,  but  unavailing,  efforts  to 
organise  a  fresh  Crusade. 

In  fact,  at  that  juncture,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Turkish  arms 
was  threatening  the  safety  of  all  Europe.  In  1453  Constantinople 
had  fallen,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  now  began  to  be 
assaulted.  True  to  their  traditions,  the  Popes,  as  the  Fathers  of 
Christendom,  had  continued  to  w^arn  the  Christian  sovereigns  of 
their  danger,  and  had  laboured  vigorously  to  concert  measures  of 
defence.  Two  men  only  had  responded  to  their  call ;  Huniades, 
the  brave  Regent  of  Hungary,  who  repulsed  Mahomet  11.  from 
the  walls  of  Belgrade ;  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  as 
Scanderbeg,  who  chased  the  Turks  out  of  Epirus,  and  restoring 
the  independence  of  his  native  country,  became  its  prince.  For 
many  years  he  upheld  the  cause  of  Christendom  unsupported  by 
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any  other  allies  tluin  ttie  Roman  Pontiffs.  "  Had  the  efforts  of 
CaHxtus  III.  been  seconded  by  the  princes  of  Christendom,"  says 
I'latina,  the  contemporary  and  historian  of  that  Pope,  "  the  success 
of  the  Turks  would  have  been  rendered  impossible ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fair  words  which  they  gave  to  his  ambassadors,  none  of 
them  showed  themselves  ready  to  act,  when  there  was  question 
of  their  sacrificing  their  selfish  interests." 

I'ius  11.,  before  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  measures  concerted  by  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiffs  for  the  defence  of  Christendom.  He  now  devoted 
to  the  same  cause  all  the  talents  and  energies  with  which  he  was 
so  remarkably  endowed.  He  had  conceived  the  design  of  calling 
a  European  Congress  at  Mantua  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
common  league  against  the  infidels;  and  on  leaving  Siena,  he 
repaired  to  that  city  and  opened  the  assembly  in  person,  delivering 
an  address  so  eloquent  and  touching  as  to  move  his  audience  to 
tears.  The  insane  spirit  of  intestine  dissension  hindered  the 
realisation  of  his  hopes.  Civil  wars  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  though  the  Crusade 
was  indeed  proclaimed,  the  Pope  was  left  to  carry  it  on  as  best  he 
could,  unaided  by  a  single  European  sovereign. 

From  Mantua  he  again  returned  to  Siena,  where  he  made  a 
long  sojourn,  receiving  there  a  crowd  of  embassies  from  the 
afflicted  provinces  of  the  East,  who  in  the  moment  of  supreme 
anguish  looked  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as  to  their  only  hope. 
There  was  a  singular  suitability  in  the  fact  that  these  dying  echoes 
of  the  crusading  war-cry  should  have  been  heard  in  the  native 
city  of  St.  Catherine ;  nor  was  the  coincidence  lost  on  Pius  H. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  took  measures  for  proceeding  without 
delay  to  her  solemn  canonisation ;  and  the  necessary  formalities 
having  been  concluded,  the  Bull  which  raised  her  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Church  was  finally  published  on  the  29th  of  June,  being 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  1461.  To  mark  his  special 
devotion  to  the  Saint  of  Siena,  the  Pope  drew  up  her  Office  with 
his  own  pen.  Nor  is  this  the  only  composition  in  which  Pius  H. 
has  celebrated  her  praises ;  for  besides  the  hymns  of  that  Office 
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which  were  written  l)y  liim,  wc  possess  another  hitlc  poem  in 
wliieh  lie  may  he  said  to  have  hrielly  epitomised  her  history  :  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  poem  every  one  of  the  special 
and  supernatural  graces  of  St.  Catherine's  life  are  distinctly 
named  :  as  her  holy  l^Lspousals  ;  the  exchange  of  her  heart  with 
that  of  Christ;  her  mystic  death  and  return  to  life,  and  her  recep- 
tion of  the  Stigmata. 

The  PontifuMte  of  Pius  II.  terminated  three  years  later,  whilst 
he  was  engaged  in  a  last  sui)reme  effort  to  organise  the  Crusade. 
He  had  succeeded  in  gaining  to  the  cause  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Italian  rulers  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October  1463,  he  published  an  Encyclical 
letter  addressed  to  all  Christian  princes  and  prelates,  declaring 
his  intention  of  proceeding  in  the  year  following  to  Ancona,  where 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  then  preparing  to  assemble,  and  of  him- 
self accompanying  it  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  kept 
his  word,  arriving  at  Ancona  about  the  middle  of  July.  There, 
however,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1464,  and  with  him  expired  also  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Crusade. 

In  the  Piccolomini  library,  attached  to  the  Duomo  of  Siena, 
may  still  be  seen  the  ten  grand  frescoes,  in  the  execution  of 
which  Pinturicchio  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  youthful 
Raphael,  representing  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated 
Pope.  Among  them  we  see  the  Proclamation  of  the  Crusade  at 
Mantua,  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Ancona ;  and  thus  the  name 
of  the  Saint  in  whose  heart  survived  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  first  Crusaders,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  memory  of  the 
Pope  by  whose  lips  the  holy  war  was  for  the  last  time  proclaimed. 

In  the  Bull  of  St.  Catherine's  canonisation  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  was  assigned  as  the  day  on  which  her  feast  was  to  be 
celebrated.  In  1630,  however,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
this  was  changed  to  the  30th  of  April :  the  29th  of  that  month  (on 
which  day  her  death  actually  took  place)  being  already  occupied 
by  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.     The  same  Pontiff  brought  to 
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a  close  a  vexatious  controversy  which  had  been  raised  on  the 
subject  of  the  Saint's  stigmas,  by  declaring  them  to  have  been 
"  not    bloody,    but   luminous."     This    declaration    was    in   exact 
conformity  with   the   narrative  of   Blessed   Raymund ;   and    the 
lessons  of  the  Office,   as  approved   by    Pope    Urban,   so   com- 
memorate the  fact.     At  a  later  period  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  granted 
to  the  whole  Dominican  Order,  as  well  as  to  all  the  clergy  of 
Tuscany,  an  Office  of  the  Stigmas  of  St.  Catherine;  the  3rd  of 
x\pril  being  set  apart  to  be  kept  as  a  feast  in  their  honour.     On 
the  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday  was  formerly  kept 
the  commemoration  of  her  holy  Espousals ;  but  this  has  been 
merged  in  the  Feast  of  her  Translation,  which  is  now  celebrated 
on  that  day,  a  new  Office  of  the  Translation  having  been  granted 
to  the  Order  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  the  year  1855.     A  few  years 
later  an  additional  honour  was  rendered  to  the  Saint  by  the  same 
holy  Pontiff,  who,  by  a  decree  dated  April  13th,  1866,  declared 
the  Seraphic  virgin,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  secondary  Patroness 
of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  her  feast  was  thenceforth  ordered  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  Order  with  a  solemn  Octave. 


THE    END 


ON    CONSUMMATIUJ    IM^Rhi-C  I  ION 

A  brief  Dialogtie  by  St.  Catherine  cf  Siena  ^ 

A  CERTAIN  soul  being  one  day  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  light 
received  from  the  Author  of  Life,  entered  into  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  misery  and  weakness,  that  is  to  say,  of  her  ignorance 
and  natural  propensity  to  sin.  Borne  on  still  further  to  con- 
template something  of  the  greatness  of  her  God,  of  His  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness,  and  all  the  other  perfections  of  His  Divine 
Majesty,  she  perceived  with  great  clearness  how  absolutely  just 
and  necessary  it  is  that  He  should  be  served  and  honoured  with 
all  possible  perfection  and  sanctity.  It  is  just,  because  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  has  created  all  things, 
that  all  may  after  their  manner  incessantly  praise  His  holy 
name  and  be  directed  to  His  glory ;  therefore  it  is  but  right  and 
fitting  that  the  servant  full  of  respect  towards  his  Lord  should 
faithfully  serve  Him  and  dutifully  obey  Him.  She  saw  that  it  is 
necessary,  because  the  good  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  man 
for  Himself,  a  rational  creature,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  on 
this  condition,  that,  if  he  shall  make  good  use  of  his  free  will, 
and  persevere  in  fidelity  to  Him  until  death,  he  shall  be  rewarded 
with  an  eternal  life,  rich  in  every  manner  of  blessing,  to  which 
he  can  in  no  other  way  attain.  But,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
dition of  their  being,  she  saw  that  few  indeed  are  those  who 
fulfil  their  duties  and  therefore  very  few  who  will  be  saved ;  for 
nearly  all  "  seek  the  things  which  are  their  own ;  not  the  things 

^  The  original  Italian  Text  of  this  Treatise  is  not  now  in  existence  ;  that 
published  by  (jigli  being  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Copy  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 
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which  are  Jesus  Christ's"  (Phil.  ii.  21).  She  saw  besides  that 
the  hfe  of  man  is  very  short,  and  the  hour  and  moment  which 
will  close  the  brief  time  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  gain 
merit,  very  uncertain  ;  that,  in  the  future  life,  those  rewards  and 
punishments  will  be  given  to  each  one  in  just  retribution  by  an 
mevitable  and  irrevocable  sentence,  wliich  he  shall  have  merited 
by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life ;  and  that  thenceforward  there  shall 
be  no  more  escape  from  hell  for  ever !  She  saw  further,  that, 
though  many  discourse  much  and  in  various  ways  of  the  virtues 
by  which  God  may  be  faithfully  honoured  and  served,  yet  the 
capacity  of  the  reasonable  creature  is  so  limited,  the  intellect  so 
obtuse,  the  memory  so  weak,  that  it  can  neither  apprehend  many 
things,  nor  faithfully  retain  those  which  it  has  apprehended  ;  and 
therefore,  that  though  many  are  continually  trying  with  all  eager- 
ness to  instruct  themselves,  there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  that 
perfection  of  life  with  which  God  both  ought  to  be  and  must  be 
served.  She  saw  that  almost  every  one  was  on  this  account 
disquieted  by  a  thousand  cares  and  fluctuating  amid  a  thousand 
agitations  of  spirit ;  and  so  living  in  a  state  of  extreme  peril  for 
the  soul.  At  the  sight  of  all  these  things,  that  soul  was  deeply 
moved ;  then  with  a  sudden  resolution  she  prostrated  herself 
before  our  Lord,  and  with  vehement  desire  and  love  besought 
His  Divine  Majesty  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  teach  her  some 
brief  rules  of  perfection  in  which  might  be  condensed  all  the 
truths  taught  both  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  by  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  writings ;  by  the  observance  of  which  God  might  be 
served  and  honoured  in  a  fitting  manner,  and  men  might  lead  so 
holy  and  perfect  a  life,  that,  after  passing  through  this  brief  and 
miserable  mortality,  they  might  attain  the  immortal  happiness 
prepared  for  them  in  Paradise.  And  God,  who  never  fails  to 
accomplish  those  holy  desires  He  puts  into  the  heart,  rapt  her  in 
an  ecstasy,  and  making  Himself  present  to  her  spirit,  thus  spoke 
to  her  : — "  My  Beloved,  these  desires  are  above  all  things  pleasing 
unto  Me  ;  and  My  inclination  to  satisfy  thee  is  stronger  than  thy 
greatest  longings  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  My  good  pleasure,  since 
thou  so  wishest,  to  pour  out  upon  thee  all  those  favours  that  may 
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Ik-  iu(  (ssaiy,  or  useful,  or  cvl-u  helpful  for  lliy  «;tcrnal  salvation. 
J.isteii  then,  and  fix  thy  mind  on  what  1  am  alxjut  to  tell  thee. 
1,  the  iiu'ffahle  'Truth,  condescending  to  thy  request,  will  briefly 
(•x[)lain  to  ihcc  liial  wiii(  h  fully  contains  within  itself  the  sum  of 
all  virtues,  and  the  most  sublime  and  i)erfect  sanctity;  which 
comprehends  m  itself  the  teaching  of  all  the  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  volumes  of  the  Divine  Scriptures;  so  that, 
if  thou  wilt  behold  thyself  therein  as  in  a  mirror ;  and  wilt 
persevere  in  conforming  thy  practice  to  it,  thou  shalt  arrive  at 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  contained  whether  clearly  or 
obscurely  in  the  Holy  Books,  and  shalt  be  made  worthy  to  enjoy 
henceforward  a  perpetual  peace  and  an  ineffable  and  continual 
joy.  Know,  therefore,  that  the  salvation  of  My  servants  and  all 
their  perfection  depends  upon  this  one  thing,  that  they  do  in  all 
things  My  will  only  ;  and  to  that  end  that  every  moment  of  their 
life  they  use  every  effort  to  seek  Me  alone,  to  honour  Me  alone, 
to  please  Me  alone.  The  more  diligently  they  apply  themselves 
to  this,  the  nearer  do  they  approach  perfection  :  because  by  this 
means  they  draw  nearer  to  Me,  in  Whom  by  pre-eminence  all 
perfections  dwell.  But,  that  thou  mayest  better  understand  this 
sublime  truth  which  I  have  laid  open  to  thee  in  few  words,  look 
upon  the  face  of  My  Christ,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  He 
annihilated  Himself  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  and  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  sinners,  that  you,  who  were  buried  in  the 
thickest  darkness  and  had  utterly  forsaken  the  way  of  truth, 
might  be  illuminated  with  His  words,  His  example,  the  splendour 
of  His  Divine  light,  and  be  brought  back  to  the  right  path. 
Observe  that  He  continued  in  one  unceasing  exercise  of  obedi- 
ence even  unto  death  to  teach  you  that  your  salvation  entirely 
depends  on  a  firm  and  efficacious  resolution  to  do  My  Will  alone. 
And  w^hoever  will  diligently  examine  and  meditate  upon  His  life 
and  doctrine,  will  see  clearly  that  all  perfection  and  sanctity  con- 
sists in  nothing  else  than  in  persevering  obedience  to  My  Will. 
Therefore  does  He,  your  Divine  Leader,  repeat  so  often  :  '  Not 
every  one  that  saith  to  Me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  My  Father  who 
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is  in  heaven'  (S.  Matt.  vii.  21).  And  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  He  twice  repeats  '  Lord,*  since  all  the  transitory  conditions 
of  persons  in  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds,  religious 
and  secular ;  and  lie  desires  to  signify  by  this  double  repetition, 
tluit  no  one,  of  whatsoever  condition  he  may  be,  can  attain 
eternal  beatitude  by  rendering  Me  any  sort  of  external  homage, 
if  he  does  not  also  do  in  all  things  My  Divine  Will.  So  in 
another  place  He  says  :  '  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
My  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  '  (S.  John  vi.  38)  ; 
and  in  another  place  :  *  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  ;  *  and  further  on  :  *  Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done ; '  and 
finally:  'As  the  Father  hath  given  Me  commandment,  so  do  I.' 
(S.  John  iv.  34;  S.  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  S.  John  xiv.  31.)  If  thou 
desirest,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  thy  Saviour,  to  perform  perfectly 
My  Will,  in  which  all  thy  happiness  consists,  it  is  necessary  that 
thou  shouldst  make  no  account  at  all  of  thine  own  will,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  contradict  and  crush  it  in  all  things,  until  at  last 
it  dies  within  thee.  The  more  utterly  thou  diest  to  thyself,  the 
more  perfectly  shalt  thou  live  in  Me ;  and  the  more  thou  dost 
empty  thy  heart  of  all  which  is  thine  own,  the  more  abundantly 
will  I  fill  it  with  that  which  is  Mine." 

Now  when  that  soul  had  heard  these  most  salutary  doctrines 
of  truth,  she  replied  full  of  joy  : — "  It  rejoices  me  more  than  I  am 
able  to  express  that  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  instruct  Thy  most 
humble  servant  ;  and,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  I  render  thanks  for 
it  to  Thy  most  gracious  Majesty.  Truly,  as  far  as  I  can  compre- 
hend with  my  limited  understanding,  the  thing  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  as  Thou  hast  taught  me  and  so  well  explained  by  the  example 
of  my  blessed  Saviour.  For  Thou,  being  the  highest  good  and 
the  only  good,  Who  can'st  not  will  sin,  but  only  that  which  is  just 
and  right,  I  must  infallibly  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  if  I  fulfil 
Thy  Will  ;  and  I  shall  fulful  Thy  Will  if  for  Thy  love  I  contradict 
my  own,  which  Thou  wilt  not  in  any  way  constrain,  but  dost  leave 
it  perfectly  free,  that  I,  by  voluntarily  and  constantly  subjecting  it 
to  Thine,  may  become  dearer  and  more  full  in  Thy  sight.  I 
desire  greatly  to  begin  to  do  that  which  Thou  hast  told  me ;  but 
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as  yd  I  uiulirsLind  not  well  in  what  'I'liy  Will  is  found,  and  by 
what  faithful  siTvicc  I  can  best  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  its 
fulfihiunt.  I  huiuldy  |)ray  'I'Ikh-,  tln-reforc,  if  I  be  not  impor- 
tunate, and  if  my  boldness  trespass  not  on  Thy  condescension,  to 
instruct  inc  brielly  upon  this  also,  which  above  all  things  I  desire 
to  know." 

And  the  Lord  said  to  her :  -"  If  thou  scekest  to  know  My  Will, 
that  thou  niayest  perfectly  fulfil  it,  behold  in  one  word  that  which 
it  is  : — that  thou  shouldst  love  Me  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power 
without  ceasing  ;  that  thou  shouldst  love  Me  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  strength.  It  is  on  the  performance 
of  this  precept  that  all  thy  perfection  depends ;  and  therefore  it  is 
written  that  '  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,'  and  that 
'love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law'  "  (i  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Rom.  xiii.  10). 

To  these  things  that  soul  replied : — '*  I  understand  well  that  Thy 
Will  and  my  perfection  consists  in  loving  Thee  truly  as  I  ought 
with  ardent  love  and  sovereign  charity  ;  but  I  comprehend  not 
well  how  I  am  to  do  this.  I  beseech  Thee,  instruct  me  also 
briefly  on  this  point." 

And  God  said  to  her :  "  Hear  then  and  be  attentive  with  all  the 
application  of  thy  mind  to  what  I  am  about  to  tell  thee.  If  thou 
desirest  to  love  Me  perfectly,  thou  hast  three  things  to  do.  First, 
thy  will  must  be  detached,  removed,  and  separated  from  every 
carnal  and  earthly  affection,  so  that  in  this  life  thou  shouldst  love 
nothing  temporal,  fading,  and  transitory,  except  for  Me.  And 
what  is  yet  more  and  above  all,  thou  must  not  love  Me,  or  thy 
neighbour,  or  thyself  for  thyself,  but  thou  must  love  all  for  Me 
alone.  For  Divine  love  cannot  tolerate  any  other  affection  with 
it  or  any  earthly  love.  Therefore,  so  far  as  thou  shalt  permit  thy 
heart  to  be  infected  with  any  contagion  of  earthly  things,  so  far 
thou  wilt  sin  against  My  love  and  fail  of  thy  perfection  ;  for  a 
pure  and  holy  soul  should  hold  in  abhorrence  all  that  gives 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  sense.  Never  suffer  any  of  the  thin^-s 
My  bounty  has  created  for  the  use  of  men  to  hinder  thee  from 
loving  Me.  For  to  this  end  have  I  created  all  things  and  <yiven 
them  to  man,  that  he,  knowing  more  fully  through  them  the  rich- 
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ness  of  My  bounty,  may  love  Me  in  return  with  a  larger  affection. 
Bridle  therefore  with  a  strong  hand  thy  appetites  and  carnal 
concupiscence  ;  keep  perpetual  guard  over  thyself ;  and  courage- 
ously resist  all  those  earthly  desires  which  Thy  corrupt  nature  and 
this  miserable  mortal  life  excite  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  be 
able  to  sing  with  the  prophet :  *  lilessed  be  God,  who  hath  given 
strength  and  agility  to  my  feet,'  i.e.  to  the  feet  of  the  soul,  which 
are  the  affections  ;  '  who  hath  made  my  feet  like  the  feet  of  harts, 
that  they  may  tlee  from  the  dogs  ; '  i.e.  the  snares  of  concupiscence 
of  earthly  things  ;  '  and  setteth  me  upon  high  places  ; '  (Ps.  xvii. 
34),  i.e.  raiseth  me  to  contemplation. 

"  When  thou  shalt  have  fully  executed  all  this,  thou  mayest  pro- 
ceed to  the  exercise  of  the  second  thing,  which  is  of  yet  higher 
perfection.  And  this  is,  that  thou  shouldst  direct  all  thy  affec- 
tions, all  thy  thoughts,  and  all  thy  actions  to  My  glory  and 
honour  alone,  and  employ  thyself  continually  with  all  earnestness 
in  praising  and  glorifying  Me,  by  prayers,  by  words,  by  example, 
and  in  whatever  way  thou  canst.  And  this  thou  must  endeavour 
so  to  do  as  to  excite  in  all  others,  as  well  as  in  thyself,  these  same 
affections  and  sentiments  towards  Me.  Now  this  practice  is  yet 
more  pleasing  to  Me  than  the  first,  because  My  Divine  Will  is 
thereby  more  perfectly  and  more  directly  fulfilled.  There  yet 
remains  the  third  thing,  which  when  thou  shalt  have  achieved, 
thou  mayest  rest  assured  that  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  thee, 
and  that  thou  hast  reached  perfect  sanctity.  This  is,  that  thou 
shalt  use  thy  utmost  endeavour  to  attain  such  a  disposition  of 
spirit  that  thou  mayest  become  one  thing  with  Me,  and  thy  will 
may  become  so  entirely  assimilated  and  conformed  to  My  all- 
perfect  Will,  that  not  only  shalt  thou  never  desire  that  which  is 
evil,  but  not  even  that  which  is  good,  if  it  be  not  according  to 
My  Will ;  so  that  whatever  shall  befall  thee  in  this  miserable  life, 
from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  come,  whether  in  things  temporal 
or  things  spiritual,  nothing  shall  ever  disturb  thy  peace  or  trouble 
thy  quietness  of  spirit ;  but  thou  shalt  be  established  in  a  firm 
belief  that  I,  thine  omnipotent  God,  love  thee  with  a  dearer  love 
and  take  of  thee  more  watchful  care  than  thou  canst  for  thyself. 
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And  the  inoR:  pcrlcclly  tluju  dcjsl  aljiindon  and  resign  thyself  to 
Me,  the  more  will  I  console  thee  with  My  grace,  and  make  thee 
feel  My  presence  ;  and  thus  thou  wilt  ever  know  more  and  more, 
and  experience  more  fully,  the  tenderness  of  My  love  for  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  never  reach  this  measure  of  perfection  except  by  a 
firm,  constant,  and  absolute  denial  of  self-will.  He  who  neglects 
to  acquire  this,  neglects  at  the  same  time  the  most  sublime  per- 
fection ;  and  he  who  cheerfully  embraces  it,  executes  at  the  same 
time  My  most  holy  Will,  pleases  Me  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
has  Me  continually  with  him.  I'or  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing 
to  Me  than  to  abide  within  you  and  work  in  you  by  My  grace  : 
'for  My  delights  are  to  be  with  the  children  of  men'  (Prov.  viii. 
31),  to  transform  them  into  Myself  (if  only  they  desire  it,  for  I 
will  in  no  way  do  violence  to  their  free  will) ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  become  one  with  Me  in  the  participation  of  My 
infinite  perfections,  and  especially  My  unchangeable  peace  and 
My  most  perfect  tranquillity.  But,  that  thou  mayest  better  com- 
prehend how  ardent  are  My  desires  to  dwell  with  you,  and  mayest 
kindle  in  thyself  a  more  fervent  longing  to  subject  and  unite  thy 
will  with  Mine,  consider  attentively  that  I  have  willed  that  My 
only  begotten  Son  should  become  incarnate,  that  My  Divinity, 
despoiled  of  every  token  of  greatness  or  glory,  should  be  united 
to  humanity  ;  in  order  that  by  this  great  act  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  by  this  ineffable  demonstration  of  love,  I  might  draw  and 
constrain  you  in  like  manner  to  unite  your  will  to  Mine  and  to 
remain  perpetually  bound  to  Me  alone.  Consider  that  I  have 
willed  further  that  this  My  Son  should  suffer  the  cruel,  painful, 
and  most  fearful  death  of  the  Cross,  to  the  end  that  by  these 
torments  He  might  destroy  your  sin,  that  sin  which  had  raised  a 
barrier  of  division  between  you  and  Me  so  effectually  that  I  could 
in  no  way  look  upon  you ;  that  further  in  the  highest  of  the 
Sacraments  I  have  prepared  for  you  a  table,  too  little  appreciated, 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  this  My  Son,  in  order  that  by  partaking 
of  it  you  may  become  transformed  and  changed  into  Me.  Even 
as  the  bread  and  wine  of  which  you  partake  is  changed  into  the 
substance  of  your  body,  so  you,  by  feeding  under  the  species  of 
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hread  and  wmc  upon  this  My  Son,  who  is  one  with  Me,  shall 
become  spiritually  traiistornicd  into  Mc.  And  this  is  what  1 
have  already  spoken  to  rny  servant  Augustine  in  these  words  : — *  I 
am  the  food  of  grown  men;  grow,  and  ihou  shalt  feed  on  Me; 
nor  shalt  thou  convert  Me  into  thee,  but  1  will  convert  thee  into 
Myself.'" 

And,  when  that  soul  had  heard  what  the  will  of  Clod  was,  that 
to  execute  it  faithfully  a  perfect  charity  was  reciuired,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  entire  annihilation  of  self-will, 
she  spoke  thus  to  the  Lord: — "Thou  hast  manifested  to  me,  O 
my  Lord  and  (iod,  Thy  Will,  and  hast  shown  me,  that,  if  I  love 
Thee  perfectly,  I  shall  love  nothing  transitory  and  earthly,  nor 
even  my  own  self  for  myself,  but  all  alone  for  Thee  and  in  Thee. 
Thou  hast  added,  that,  in  order  to  love  Thee,  I  must  seek  with 
earnest  care  to  praise  and  glorify  Thee  in  all  things  and  at  all 
times  ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  that  others  may  do  so  like- 
wise ;  that  I  must  endeavour  further  to  bear  with  a  peaceful, 
cheerful,  tranquil  heart  whatever  may  befall  one  in  this  miserable 
life.  And  now,  since  I  gather  from  what  Thou  hast  hitherto  said 
that  all  these  things  are  to  be  done  by  the  abnegation  of  my  own 
will,  since  the  more  I  die  to  myself,  the  more  perfectly  I  shall 
live  in  Thee ;  I  beseech  Thee  to  teach  me  in  what  manner  I  may 
acquire  this  great  virtue  of  the  perfect  abnegation  of  myself." 

And  God,  who  is  so  good  that  He  can  deny  nothing  to  the 
pious  desires  of  His  servants,  thus  replied  to  her : — "  It  is  certain 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  perfect  abnegation  of  thyself, 
since  the  more  thou  dost  empty  thyself  of  thy  own  will,  the  more 
will  I  fill  thee  with  My  grace.  And  ail  thy  perfection  comes 
from  the  participation  of  My  Divine  goodness  by  means  of  grace, 
without  which  the  human  creature,  in  all  that  concerns  its  true 
dignity  and  perfection,  is  absolutely  nothing.  If  thou  dost  indeed 
desire  to  attain  this  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  thou  must  prostrate 
thyself  before  Me  in  the  most  profound  humility,  with  a  thorough 
conviction  of  thine  own  poverty  and  misery ;  and  thou  must  at 
all  times  eagerly  seek  this  one  thing,  to  obey  Me  alone  and  to  do 
My  Will  only.     And  to  this  end  thou  must  make  in  thy  soul  as 
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it  were  a  lilllc  spiritual  cell,  <  losccl  in  with  ihc  material  of  My 
Will,  in  which  thou  must  enclose  thyself  and  make  therein  thy 
constant  ilwelling-place ;  so  that,  wherever  tlnni  k<^^'*^^  f^^^^u 
mayest  never  go  forth  from  it,  and,  wherever  thou  lookest,  thou 
niayest  never  see  anything  beyond  it ;  but  My  Will  must  so 
encompass  every  facnilly  of  thy  body  and  soul,  that  thou  shalt 
never  s[)eak  of  anything  but  what  thou  deemest  pleasing  unto 
Me,  nor  think,  nor  do  anything,  but  what  thou  believcst  agreeable 
to  My  Will.  And  it  shall  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach 
thee  what  thou  slialt  do  in  all  things.  Moreover  thou  mayest 
attain  this  abnegation  of  thine  own  will  by  another  road,  if  thou 
canst  obtain  those  who  arc  able  to  guide  and  instruct  thee  accord- 
ing to  My  Spirit ;  namely,  by  subjecting  thy  will  to  them,  by 
obediently  following  their  counsels,  and  by  trusting  thyself  and 
thy  concerns  fully  to  them ;  since  he  who  hears  My  faithful  and 
prudent  servants  "heareth  Me"  (S.  Luke  x.  16).  Jkit  I  desire 
further  that  thou  shouldst  consider  with  firm  faith  and  profound 
meditation  that  I,  thy  most  glorious  God,  I,  who  have  created 
thee  for  eternal  beatitude,  am  eternal,  sovereign,  omnipotent ; 
that  I  can  do  with  you  whatever  pleaseth  Me ;  and  there  is  none 
who  can  oppose  himself  in  the  least  degree  to  My  Will ;  that  no 
good  can  happen  to  you'  unless  sent  by  Me ;  nor  can  any  evil 
befall  you  except  by  that  same  Will  of  Mine,  as  I  have  already 
told  you  by  My  Prophet  Amos  :  "  shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city 
which  the  Lord  hath  not  done?"  (Amos  iii.  6),  that  is,  which  I 
have  not  permitted.  In  the  second  place,  I  wilt  that  thou  seri- 
ously meditate  that  in  Me,  thy  God,  dwell  the  most  perfect 
intelligence,  and  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom  ;  that,  therefore, 
I  behold  all  things  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  acutest  pene- 
tration ;  so  that  in  My  government  of  thee,  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  entire  universe,  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  way 
or  misled  by  any  error.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  neither  be 
all  wise,  nor  should  I  be  God.  And,  that  thou  mayest  acknow- 
ledge the  more  the  power  of  My  Infinite  Wisdom,  know  that  even 
from  the  evil  of  guilt  and  punishment  I  am  able  to  draw  a  good 
greater  than   the  evil.     In  the  third   place,  consider  attentively 
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that,  as  I  am  thy  Ijod,  so  am  I  infinitely  good,  yea,  charity  itself 
by  My  Essence ;  that,  therefore,  1  cannot  will  anything  but  that 
which  is  useful  and  salutary  to  thee  and  to  all  men ;  nor  can  1 
wish  any  evil  to  My  creatures ;  that,  as  man  was  created  by  My 
bounty,  so  is  he  loved  by  Me  with  inestimable  charity.  When 
with  a  firm  faith  thou  shalt  have  received  and  pondered  in  thy 
mind  these  truths,  thou  shalt  see  that  I  only  suffer  tribulations, 
temptations,  difficulties,  sicknesses,  and  all  other  forms  of  adver- 
sity to  befall  men  for  the  greater  advantage  of  tlieir  eternal 
salvation  ;  that  through  the  very  things  which  to  you  seem  evils, 
the  true  evil  of  your  bad  habits  may  be  corrected,  and  firm  resolu- 
tions made  to  attain  that  virtue  which  can  alone  guide  you  to 
that  true  and  ultimate  good  which  as  yet  you  know  not.  Thus 
illuminated  by  the  living  light  of  faith,  thou  wilt  perceive  that  I, 
thy  Ciod,  have  infinitely  more  knowledge,  power,  and  will  to 
advance  thy  happiness  than  thou  hast ;  and  further,  that  thy  own 
knowledge,  power,  and  will  for  thine  own  good  depends  entirely 
on  My  grace.  For  this  cause,  seek  with  all  diligence  to  submit 
thyself  totally  to  My  Will ;  so  shalt  thou  take  thy  rest  and  abide 
in  continual  tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  shalt  have  Me  for  ever  with 
thee,  for  My  "place  is  in  peace"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  3).  Nothing  will 
then  agitate  or  irritate  thee ;  nothing  shall  be  to  thee  an  occasion 
of  sin  or  scandal,  for  "  much  peace  have  they  who  love  My  law ; 
and  to  them  there  is  no  stumbling-block"  (Ps.  cxviii.  165). 
For  they  so  love  My  law,  that  is,  My  Will,  which  is  My  law  by 
which  all  things  are  directed,  they  are  so  intimately  united  by  it 
to  Me,  and  experience  such  great  delight  in  observing  it,  that 
(sin  only  excepted,  which  is  offensive  to  God)  nothing  has  power 
to  disturb  them,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  come,  or  of 
whatsoever  weight  or  quality  it  may  be.  For  the  eyes  of  their 
soul  are  clear  and  undefiled ;  and  therefore  they  see  that  from 
Me,  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world.  Who  govern  all  things 
with  infinite  Wisdom,  Order,  and  Charity,  nothing  but  good  can 
spring ;  and  that  I  can  take  care  of  them  and  their  affairs  far 
better  and  more  successfully  than  they  could  of  themselves.  And 
thus  considering  that  I  and  none  other  am  the  Author  of  all  that 
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llicy  liavc  to  t  ndiiic,  lluy  arc  siroFig  with  an  inviiirihlc  patience, 
and  suffer  all  things,  not  only  willi  rcsignali(jn,  hut  wilii  cliccrful- 
ness  and  joy,  tasting  in  all  thin-s  which  hcfall  them  externally  or 
inltrnally  the  sweetness  of  My  incffahle  charity.  And  this  is  to 
"think  ol  the  Lord  in  goodness"  (Wis.  i.  i),  that  is,  to  bcUeve, 
and  meditate  with  a  cheerful  and  grateful  spirit,  even  in  the 
midst  of  tribulations  and  difficulties,  that  it  is  I  who  sweetly 
dispose  all  things,  and  that  whatever  hapi)ens  springs  from  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  My  goodness.  IJut  the  great  good 
which  this  holy  consideration  and  blessed  disposition  of  heart 
would  effect,  is  hindered,  corrupted,  and  destroyed  solely  by  this 
one  thing,  the  love  of  yourselves  and  of  your  own  will.  If  you 
destroy  this  within  you,  there  shall  be  no  more  hell  for  you, 
neither  the  eternal  torment  of  body  and  soul  prepared  for 
the  damned,  nor  that  other  hell  of  interior  turmoil  which  you 
make  for  yourselves  and  suffer  during  your  mortal  life,  through 
your  perpetual  agitations  and  anxious  cares  about  many  things. 
If,  therefore,  thou  wouldst  live .  in  grace  in  this  world  which 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  if  thou  wouldst  live  in  glory  in  that 
world  which  has  no  end,  seek  to  die  to  thyself,  denying  thyself 
and  laying  down  thine  own  will.  For  "  blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord"  (Apoc.  xiv.  13),  and  "blessed  also  are  the  poor 
in  spirit"  (S.  Matt.  v.  3),  since  they  already  see  Me  in  a  manner 
in  this  their  pilgrimage  by  reciprocal  love,  and  shall  behold  Me 
hereafter  in  glory  and  honour  in  their  true  home. 

so   BE   IT. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

RELATION   OF   A    DOCTRINE,    OR    SPIRITUAL. 
INSTRUCTION. 

Written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1376,  on  llie  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  January,  by  Brother  WiUiam  Flete,  an  Enghshman, 
of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  in  Lecceto,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  sanctity;  which  doctrine  and  document  received 
vtvd  voce  from  the  Seraphic  Virgin,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of 
whom  he  was  a  disciple,  was  by  him  reduced  to  writing  in 
Latin,  and  has  lately  been  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  the  following  manner,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  still 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Dominic  of 
Siena,  similar  to  the  other  ancient  text  preserved  in  the 
Chartreuse  of  Pontignano  near  Siena,  amongst  the  memorials 
of  the  Blessed  Stephen  Maconi,  another  disciple,  and  secretary 
of  the  Saint. 

The  holy  Mother,  speaking  of  herself  as  of  a  third  person, 
said  that  in  the  beginning  of  her  illumination  she  placed  as  the 
foundation  of  her  whole  life,  in  opposition  to  self-love,  the  stone 
of  self-knowledge,  which  she  separated  into  the  three  following 
little  stones  : 

The  first  was  the  consideration  of  her  creation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
how  she  had  no  existence  whatever  of  herself,  but  one  solely 
dependent  on  the  Creator,  as  well  in  its  production  as  in  its 
preservation,  and  that  all  this  the  Creator  had  done,  and  was  still 
doing,  through  His  grace  and  mercy. 

The  second  was  the  consideration  of  her  redemption ;  i.e.^  how 
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the  Redeemer  had  restored  with  His  own  lilood  the  life  of  grace 
which  was  before  destroyetl ;  and  this  through  His  pure  and 
fervent  love,  unmerited  by  man. 

'I'he  third  was  the  consideration  of  her  own  sins,  committed 
after  baptism,  and  the  graces  therein  received,  through  which  she, 
having  deserved  eternal  damnation,  was  astonished  that  out  of 
the  eternal  goodness  of  God,  He  had  not  commanded  the  earth 
to  swallow  her  up. 

From  these  three  considerations  there  arose  within  her  so 
great  a  hatred  against  herself,  that  she  desired  nothing  whatever 
conformable  to  her  own  will,  but  only  to  the  will  of  (iod,  Who,  as 
she  already  knew,  willed  nothing  but  her  good.  From  this  it 
followed  that  every  tribulation  or  trial  was  to  her  a  matter  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  not  only  because  it  came  through  the  will 
of  God,  but  also  because  she  saw  herself  to  be  thereby  punished 
and  chastised.  She  began  likewise  to  have  the  greatest  dislike  to 
those  things  in  which  she  used  formerly  to  take  pleasure,  and  great 
delight  in  what  formerly  displeased  her;  thus  the  caresses  of  her 
mother,  in  which  she  had  once  found  so  much  pleasure,  she  now 
shunned  as  she  would  sword  or  poison,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
she  joyfully  embraced  all  the  abuse  and  insults  that  were  bestowed 
upon  her. 

And  she  also  welcomed  what  at  the  same  time  she  abhorred — 
the  temptations  of  Satan  ;  she  welcomed  them  for  the  suffering 
they  brought,  and  abhorred  them  inasmuch  as  they  offered  her 
sensual  enjoyments.  After  these  things  there  was  kindled  within 
her  an  immense  desire  for  purity,  and  after  having  made  continual 
prayer  during  many  months  to  obtain  it,  and  that  it  might  be 
bestowed  on  her  in  its  highest  perfection,  our  Lord  at  last  appear- 
ing to  her  said  :  "  Beloved  daughter,  if  thou  wouldst  obtain  the 
purity  thou  desirest,  thou  must  needs  first  become  perfectly  united 
to  Me,  Who  am  purity  itself,  which  thou  shalt  obtain  if  thou 
observe  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  thou  must  turn  thyself 
wholly  towards  Me  with  thine  intention,  and  have  Me  alone  for 
thine  end  in  all  thine  actions,  and  make  it  thy  sole  study  to  keep 
Me  ever  before  thine  eyes.     Secondly,  denying  thine  own  will, 
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aiul  payifg  no  regard  to  thai  of  ariy  creature  soever,  tlioii  must 
have  rcsi)cct  and  consideration  for  Mine,  which  wills  thy  sancli 
fication,  sinci-  I  neither  wish  nor  permit  anything  except  lor  thy 
}4ood.  11  tliou  attentively  observe  this,  nothing  shall  sadden  or 
disturb  thee  even  for  an  hour,  but  rather  thou  wilt  esteem  thysell 
obliged  to  any  who  iiisull  thee.  Moreover,  thou  shalt  not  judge 
anything  to  be  sinful  unless  thou  ktiowest  it  manifestly  to  be  so, 
and  then  thou  shalt  be  indignant  against  the  sin,  but  shalt  com- 
passionate the  sinner.  The  third  thing  is,  that  thou  judge  the 
actions  of  My  servants,  not  according  to  thine  own  inclination 
and  taste,  but  according  to  My  judgment ;  because  thou  knowest 
full  well  that  I  have  said,  '  In  My  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,'  and  because  the  mansion  of  glory  corresponds  with  the 
merit  of  the  way ;  so,  as  there  are  many  mansions  in  that  Father- 
land, there  are  also  many  roads  leading  thereto.  It  is  therefore 
My  will  that  thou  judge  not  My  servants  in  any  way,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  have  the  highest  respect  for  all  their  actions, 
provided  they  be  not  expressly  against  My  teaching.  If  thou 
observe  these  three  things,  thou  shalt  become  well  regulated  in 
thyself  towards  Me  by  means  of  the  first,  and  towards  thy  neigh- 
bour, be  he  good  or  evil,  by  means  of  the  second  and  third. 
In  this  way  thou  shalt  not  through  vices  quit  the  way  of  virtue, 
and  consequently  shalt  have  and  shalt  perfectly  preserve  purity, 
by  the  aid  and  operation  of  My  grace. 

For  the  better  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  she  also  said  that 
self-love  is  the  occasion  of  every  evil  and  the  ruin  of  every  good ; 
and  that  it  is  of  two  sorts  :  namely,  sensitive  and  spiritual.  The 
first  is  the  cause  of  all  sensual  sins,  as  well  as  of  all  others  that 
are  open  and  manifest,  and  that  are  committed  through  affection 
towards  earthly  and  created  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  for  the 
sake  of  such  things  the  commandments  of  the  Creator  are  despised 
and  transgressed.  The  second  kind  of  self-love,  called  spiritual, 
is  that  which  causes  a  man  who  has  a  contempt  for  earthly  things, 
for  all  creatures,  and  even  for  his  own  sensuality,  to  be,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  so  tenaciously  attached  to  his  own  spiritual  sense  and 
to  his  own  opinion,  that  he  will  neither  serve  God  nor  walk  in 
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His  ways,  unless  according  to  his  own  inclination  and  sentiments. 
Hence  it  follows,  since  (lod  will  have  man  to  be  absolutely 
destitute  of  self- will,  that  such  an  one  can  neither  remain  where 
he  is,  nor  continue  going  on  his  way,  so  he  must  needs  fall, 
because  he  adheres  more  to  his  own  will  than  to  that  of  (iod. 

Of  this  sort  are  all  those  who  will  choose  for  themselves  a  state 
of  life  and  occupation  agreeable  to  their  own  notions,  and  not 
according  to  the  vocation  of  (Jod,  decided  by  the  counsel  of 
prudent  and  discreet  men.  Such  again  are  those  who  attach 
themselves  too  much  to  any  spiritual  practice  or  exercise,  for 
instance,  fasting  and  the  like,  in  which  they  place,  as  it  were, 
their  end,  so  that  if  perchance  it  happen  that  they  are  unable  to 
practise  it,  they  give  way  at  once  to  despair,  and  abandon  every- 
thing. In  this  class  may  also  be  numbered  souls  who  have  an 
excessive  love  for  consolations  and  spiritual  sweetnesses,  for  when 
these  are  wanting,  they  at  once  fall  into  discouragement.  For 
true  spiritual  love  loves  God  alone,  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
for  God's  sake.  Let  all  things  then  be  made  use  of  in  due  order 
for  this  end,  nor  let  the  means,  whatever  they  be,  trouble  us, 
provided  that  their  end  be  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  our  neighbour.  Whosoever  then  possesses  true  spiritual  love, 
must  judge  all  things  and  accept  all  things  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  will  of  men  :  and  when  deprived 
of  any  spiritual  consolation,  he  should  at  once  reflect  and  say  : 
"This  happens  through  the  Divine  plan;  by  the  permission  of 
God,  Who,  in  all  the  adversities  He  sends  me,  seeks  and  wills 
nothing  but  my  justification  and  sanctification  ; "  and  with  this 
thought  all  that  is  bitter  will  become  sweet.    Thus  spoke  the  Saint. 

The  same  Brother  William  Flete  adds  further  the  following 
words:  "Our  Mother,  Blessed  Catherine,  asked  our  Lord  for 
sohtude,  and  he  replied  to  her :  Many  people  remain  in  their 
cell  who  live  out  of  their  cell ;  My  will  is  that  thy  cell  be  the 
knowledge  of  thyself  and  of  thy  sins.  From  this  cell  Catherine 
never  issued  forth,  and  every  servant  of  God  should  act  in  the 
same  way,  because  in  this  manner  he  would  keep  within  his  cell 
in  whatever  place  he  might  be." 
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APPKNDIX    W. 

KATIIICK    WILLIAM     \\AVVi:. 

{^From  Pitts'  "  De  Illustrilms  Ani^licc  Scriptorilnts"  p.  521.) 

Joseph  Pain[)liili  calls  him  William  Flctc,  and  several  foreign 
writers  also  call  him  Flete.  He  was  an  English  monk  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine ;  a  lover  of  solitude  and 
heavenly  contemplation,  and  very  famous  for  his  sanctity.  Ever 
ascending  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  growing  every  day  more  holy, 
he  found  by  his  own  experience  that  no  perfection  in  this  world 
is  so  great  as  that,  by  the  help  of  the  Divine  grace,  we  may  not 
attain  to  a  greater.  When  he  heard  that  some  of  his  brethren 
in  Italy  had  been  reformed  and  had  embraced  a  stricter  discipline 
in  their  monasteries,  he  hastened  thither  and  persevered  among 
them  (as  Ambrose  Coriolanus  and  James  of  Bergamo  testify)  in 
wonderful  innocence  and  integrity  of  morals  even  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  received  divine  revelations  in  his 
prayers  and  contemplations,  especially  about  the  future  calamities 
of  England,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  various  epistles,  full  of 
varied  learning  and  Christian  zeal,  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
members  of  his  own  Order  and  Institute.  The  following  list  is 
preserved  of  his  writings  : — 

1.  To  the  Provincial  of  his  Order  in  England,  one  Epistle. 
Ob  seer 0  in  Domino  Jesic. 

2.  To  the  Doctors  of  the  Province,  one  Epistle.  Cum  iimore 
Dei,  et  reverentia. 

3.  To  the  Brethren  in  general.  Ait  enini  Apostolus,  Specta- 
culum. 

4.  Predictions  to  the  English  of  calamities  coming  upon 
England.     One  book. 

5.  Divers  Epistles.     One  book. 

6.  Of  Remedies  against  Temptations.     One  book. 
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Some  or  all  of  these  were  ijrc?>ervcd  111  I'itts'  time  among  the 
Norwich  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge.  'I'he  same 
writer  represents  him  as  dying  in  Italy  in  1380,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  a  date  which  is  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact  of 
his  sermon  on  St.  Catherine  having  been  delivered  in  1382.  Pitts 
also  quotes  Sabellicus,  who  affirms  that  he  was  finally  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  the  Saints,  which,  however,  would  seem  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  he  enjoyed  among  his  own  IJrethren  the 
re[Hite  of  sanctity. 


APPENDIX    C. 

BULL   OF    BONIFACE    IX. 

{From  the  Biillariufu  of  the  Order^  p.  352.) 

September  8,  a.d.  1395. 

Boniface  IX. 

To  Richard,  King  of  England,  that  the  Clerks  who  recite 
the  Daily  Office  with  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Friars- 
Preachers,  may  retain  the  same  rite  when  they  are  absent,  for 
two  months  only. 

LXIX. 

Boniface,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  to  his  most 
dear  son  in  Christ,  Richard,  the  illustrious  King  of  England, 
Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

The  special  and  sincere  devotion  which  thou  hast  proved  thyself 
to  bear  towards  Ourselves  and  the  Roman  Church,  deservedly 
induces  Us  graciously  and  favourably  to  grant  thee  those  things 
which  thou  suppliantly  asked  of  us.  As,  therefore,  formerly  We 
judged  it  fitting  to  grant  to  thy  Majesty  by  the  authority  of  our 
letters,^  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the  said  letters,  that  as  thou 

1  These  letters  are  missing. 
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ditlsl  alli'L;i'  ihou  wast  accustomed  to  recite  tlie  ('anonical  Hours 
according  to  th(;  rile  of  tlje  l-'riar  I*reachers,  tlic  Clerks,  Priests, 
aiul  even  the  secular  attendants  of  thy  Majesty,  should  be  allowed 
to  recite  the  Canonical  1  lours  in  this  manner  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  l-'riar-Preaclurs,  whii:h,  it  was  asserted,  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  should  not  be  bound, 
if  they  did  not  wish  it.  to  observe  any  other  rite  or  order  in  this 
matter;  so,  being  willing  now  to  grant  thee  a  still  greater  favour, 
We,  by  the  authority  of  these  present  letters,  as  a  special  grace, 
concede  to  thy  Majesty,  that,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  one 
or  more  of  the  said  Clerks,  Priests,  or  Religious,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  say  the  Hours  with  thee  in  this  manner,  shall  be 
absent  from  thee,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  thee,  they, 
while  thus  absent,  may,  for  the  space  of  two  months  only,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  they  left  thee,  be  allowed  to  say 
their  Hours  according  to  the  said  rite  of  the  Order  of  l-riar- 
Preachers,  nor  shall  they  be  bound  against  their  will  to  observe 
any  other  rite  or  order. 

It  shall  not,  therefore,  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  infringe  this 
Our  grant,  or,  <S:c. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  6th  of  the  Ides  of 
September,  in  the  sixth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 
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Ahondio,  St.,  St.  Calhcrinc  at,  i.  73 
Agnes,  St.,  of  Montepulciano,  i.  233, 

244 
Alberic,  Count,  ii.  176;  letter  to,  179 
Alexia,  Saraceni,  i.  100,  146,  232,  ii. 

71 
Alphonsus,    Vadatorra,   i.    304,    323, 

ii.  154 
Ammoniti,  insurrection  of  the,  ii.  97 
Andrea  de  Bellanti,  conversion  of,  i. 

125,  129 
Andrea  Vanni,   the  painter,    i.   163  ; 

his  picture  of  St.  Catherine,  165 
Andrea      (Sister),      St.      Catherine's 

charity  to,  i.  20S,  210 
Andrea   Salimbeni,   his  execution,  i. 

231 
Angelo,   St.,  Castle  of,  is  recovered, 

ii.  177 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  i.  380 ;  takes  the 
cross,  382 

Anthimo,  St.,  the  abbot  of,  ii.  30 ; 
St.  Catherine's  visit  to,  67  ;  present 
at  Catherine's  death,  267 

Antipope  elected,  ii.  150 

Apostate,  letters  from  an,  ii.  So,  81 

Arcana  Dei,  ii.  42 

Art,  remarkable  passage  on,  i.  189 

Avignon,  Pope's  residence  fixed  at,  i. 
273  ;  description  of,    360 ;   Cathe- 
rine's   opinion   of  its   court,    367  ; 
Gregory  XI.  leaves,  388 
VOL.  II. 


n 

Bam  HI  NO  of  Lucca,  i.  336 

Barduccio  Canigiano,  disciple  and 
secretary  of  St.  Catherine,  ii.  105  ; 
his  letter  to  his  sister,  ii.  265  ;  his 
death,  32S 

Baronlo  di  Ser  Dato,  i.  301 

Bartholomew  Dominic,  i.  69,  112, 
1 19  ;  delivered  from  a  scrupk,  152  ; 
his  last  interview  with  St.  Cathe- 
rine, ii.  255,  287 

Montuccio,  i.  119 

of  Ravenna,  Prior  of  Gorgona, 

i.    316,   319;    letter  from,   ii.   144; 
summoned  to  Rome,  153 

Bartolo,  brother  to  St.  Catherine,  i. 

12,  99,  114  ;  his  death,  220 
Bartolomeo,  Fra,  his  pictures  of  St. 

Catherine,  ii.  311 
Baths,  St.  Catherine's  visit  to  the,  i. 

Beans,  dinner  of,  i.  203  ;  ii.  336 
Beatrice  of  Milan,  i.  282 
Beech-tree  of  Vallombrosa,  ii.  114 
Belcaro,  i.  258  ;  foundation  of,  ii.  29 
Belforti,  St.  Catherine's  letter  to  the, 
\       i.  253 

Benezet's,  St.,  bridge,  i.  381,  JtoU 
I    Benincasa,    family    of,    i.     10 ;     St. 

Catherine's  brother,  99 
I    Bernabo,  Visconti,  i.  278,  2S8  ;    S 
I        Catherine's  letter  to,  281 
,    Bianchina,  the  Countess,  ii.  54,  64 
69  2   A 
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blood,  St.  Catherintr's  sweat  of,  i.  52  ; 

devotion   to  the    I'recious,    52,    ii. 

303  ;  weeps  tears  of,  i.  52 
Uonaventura,    St.    Catherine's   sister, 

i.  II;  her  death,  22 
liordighera,  ii.  5 
Bread,  multiplication  of,  at  .Siena,  i. 

233  ;  at  KoMje,  ii.  161 
Britlye,  our  Lord  compared  to  a,  ii. 

302 
Bridget,  St.,  of  Sweden,  i.   287  ;  her 

warnings  to  Gregory  XI.,  375 
Brothers,  St.  Catherine  delivers  her, 

i.  97 
IJull,  Raymond  asks  for  one,  i.  246 
Butt  of  wine,  i.  81 


Caffarini,  his  first  accjuaintance 
with  St.  Catherine,  i.  65  ;  his  labours 
for  the  Thiril  Order,  ii.  321 

Calumnies  against  St,  Catherine,  i. 
205,  245 

Campo  of  Siena,  i.  91,  93 

Santo  of  Pisa,  i.  293 

Cardinals,  letter  to  three,  ii.  174 

breach  between  them  and  Urban 

VI.,  ii.  147,  149  ;  Urban  appoints 
new  ones,  ii.  150 

Carnival  masques  forbidden  at  Siena 
on  Feast  of  the  Espousals,  i.  61, 
note 

Carthusian  disciples  of  St.  Catherine, 
i.  320 

Casa  della  Misericordia,  i.  142,  225 

Catherine,  St.,  of  Siena,  her  birth,  i. 
7;  her  first  vision,  13;  seeks  the 
wilderness,  16;  her  vow,  16,  17; 
her  fault  and  repentance,  21  ;  is 
persecuted,  24 ;  receives  the  habit 
of  penance,  34  ;  lives  retired  for 
three  years,  39  ;  is  directed  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  40 ;  her  doctrine  is 
infused,   49 ;    her    temptation   and 


deliverance,  53,  56  ;  learns  to  read, 
57  ;  her  espousals,  60  ;  her  ecsta- 
sies, 70,  73  ;  her  charily  to  the 
poor,  75  ;  nurses  lepers,  83  ;  prays 
for  the  perfection  of  faith,  59,  and 
of  charity,  106 ;  her  heart  ex- 
chantjed,  108 ;  her  distraction  in 
church,  114;  her  mystic  death, 
119;  power  over  evil  spirits,  133; 
prophetic  gifts,  151,  153;  con- 
founds two  learned  doctors,  169, 
170;  her  a|>pearance,  185;  Ijegins 
to  communicate  daily,  198;  inabi- 
lity to  eat,  199  ;  people  murnmr 
against  her,  200 ;  receives  the 
crown  of  thorns,  210,  211  ;  first 
visit  to  Florence,  217  ;  tends  the 
plague-stricken,  222  ;  increases  the 
meal,  233 ;  visits  Montepulciano, 
238,  ii.  382 ;  her  countenance  is 
transformed,  i.  248 ;  reconciles 
feuds,  245,  250 ;  assists  criminals, 
263 ;  visits  Pisa,  290 ;  promotes 
the  crusade,  294  ;  writes  to  Hawk- 
wood,  297  ;  receives  the  stigmata, 
307;  visits  Gorgona,  317;  foretells 
the  schism,  326  ;  goes  to  Lucca, 
329  ;  recognises  an  unconsecrated 
host,  331  ;  reconciles  Stephen 
Maconi  and  his  enemies,  340  ;  first 
embas.sy  to  Florence,  349  ;  goes  to 
Avignon,  358  ;  Florentines  deceive 
her,  363  ;  she  is  examined  by  three 
prelates,  370 ;  visits  Villeneuve, 
381  ;  reminds  Gregor}'  of  his  vow, 
387  ;  visits  Voragine,  ii.  6,  and 
Genoa,  9 ;  heals  sick  disciples, 
12,  13  ;  in  danger  at  sea,  17  ;  second 
visit  to  Pisa,  20  ;  returns  to  Siena, 
21  ;  founds  a  convent  at  Belcaro, 
28 ;  her  communions,  39  ;  revives 
practice  of  frequent  communion, 
52  ;  letters  to  the  Salimbeni,  55, 
58 ;  goes  to  Rocca  D'Orcia,  60  ; 
great  fruit  of  souls,  68  ;  learns  to 
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wiili-  mir;uul<)iisly,  77  ;  sc-fund 
eml)assy  to  I'lorcncc,  88  ;  hor  life 
is  llmatcMfd,  <)S  ;  writes  the  Dia- 
lo^i),  120;  her  letters  tt)  Kistoro 
Cani^iani,  133  ;  goes  to  Koine, 
153  ;  sends  oranges  to  Urban,  156  ; 
nndliplies  bread,  16 1  ;  letters  to 
Queen  Joanna,  172;  to  Charles 
v.,  182  ;  to  Raymond,  228,  233  ; 
her  visits  to  St.  Peter's,  240  ;  her 
last  combat,  242,  250 ;  interview 
with  Hartholomew  Dominic,  255  ; 
last  words,  260;  death,  271  ;  relics 
of,  291  ;  ilcvotions,  29S  ;  and 
canonisation,  342 

Catherine,  St.,  of  Sweden,  ii.  164, 
note 

Cell,  the  interior,  i.  25  ;  Catherine's 
at  Siena,  i.  30 

Cells,  John  of  the,  ii.  107  ;  his  defence 
of  St.  Catherine,  112;  his  letter 
on  her  death,  280 

Certosa  of  Calci,  i.  315  ;  of  Gorgona, 
316  ;  of  Pavia,  ii.  336 

Chapel,  delle  Volte,  i.  58,  "Ji,  123  ; 
Catherine's   private   chapel,   ii.   37 

Charity  to  the  poor,  i.  76  ;  to  sinners, 
192 

Charity,  perfection  of,  i.  112 

Charles  IV.,  the  Emperor,  defeat  of, 
i.  96 

v.,  of  France,  letters  to,  i.  384, 

ii.  184;  supports  the  schism,  ii. 
167 

of  Sweden,  death  of,  i.  287 

Durazzo,  ii.  185,  186;  conquers 

Naples,  190 

Children,  St.  Catherine's  love  of,  i.  67 

Christ  appears  as  a  pilgrim,  i.  77,  79  ; 
His  likeness  to  St.  Dominic,  113; 
recites  the  office  with  St.  Catherine, 
58 

Christina,  St.,  the  Church  of,  i.  307, 
310 

Christofano  di  Gano,  his  memoir,  i. 


lOi  ;  he  tr.inslatcM  the  Dialo(ro,  ii. 
1 22  ;  his  great  love  for  .St.  Catherine, 
324;  his  death,  325 
Church  needs  no  reform,  i.  2')2  ;  her 
face  is  pale,  i.  352,  ii.  192  ;  ('atlicrinc 
offers  her  life  for,  234,  250,  251  ;  is 
Christ  Himself,  i.  347,  ii.  308;  of 
.San  Dominico,  6  ;  of  St.  Romano, 

331 
Clara  of  Gambacorta,  H.,  i.  302,  ii.  306 
Clement  VH.,  ii.  150,  176,  186 
Colombini  family,  i.  73,  149 
Communion,  frequent,  ii.  48  ;  spiritual, 
49,  51  ;  miraculous  favours  at,  39, 
70 
Company  of  La   Scala,   i.    143,    144, 

ii.  213 
Companies,  the  Free,  i.  295 
Company  of  St.  George,  ii.  1 76 
Confidence  in  prayer,  i.  47 
Conversion   of   Lazzarino  of  Pisa,   i. 
loi  ;   of  Andrea  Bellanti,    126;  of 
two     criminals,      130  ;     of    James 
Tolomei  and  his  sisters,  139,  141  ; 
of    Francesco    Saraceni,     147  ;    of 
Master    John    Tantucci,     169 ;    of 
Nanni,  257  ;  of  Nicholas  di  Tuldo, 
264 ;    of   two    learned    doctors    at 
Pisa,  301  ;  of  Stephen  Maconi,  341  ; 
of  John  of  the  Cells,  ii.   106,    107 
Council  of  Constance,  ii.  340 
Creatures,  how  to  love  them,  i.   180, 

334 
Cross  of  Lucca,  i.  332 
Crown  of  thorns,  i.  2li 
Crusade,  i.  276,  277,  379,  ii.  341,  343 
Cyprus,  Queen  of,  i.  293 

D 

Death,  St.  Catherine's  mystic,  i.  120 

Demoniacs    delivered.    Laurentia    di 

Monaldi,  i.   135  ;  at  Rocca,  ii.   61, 

65 

D'Estaing,  Cardinal,  letter  to,  i.  280 
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Uctachment,  letters  om,  i.   179,   180, 

334 
Devotions  of  St.  Catherinr,  ii.  298 

Uialoyue,   when  uiul  where  written, 

ii.  120 
Direction  for  a  man  ot  ihc  world,  ii. 

»35 

Disciples  of  St.  C'athcrnic,  i.  145,  150, 

181 
Disciplines,  i.  15,  32,  312 
Distraction,  St.  Catherine's,  i.  114 
Divine  ofhce,  i.  58  ;  our  Lord  recites 

it   with    her,    58  ;    her    love   of,    ii. 

Doctrine  infused,  i.  149 

Dominic,  St.,  preached  at  .Siena,  i. 
6  ;  St.  Catherine's  devotion  to  him, 
i.  18  ;  he  j)romises  her  the  habit 
of  Penance,  26;  visions  of,  113; 
his  likeness  to  our  Lord,  113  ;  pic- 
tures of,  at  Florence,  356  ;  St. 
Catherine  the  imitator  of,  32  ;  third 
order  of,  ii.  26 

Domenico,  San,  Church  of,  i.  6 

Dove  seen  over  Catherine's  head,  i. 
26 

Duomo  of  Siena,  i.  5 


Eating,  Catherine's  sufferings  in,  i. 

199  ;  persecution  about  not,  200 
"  Eight  of  War,"  i.  324,  363,  365 
Elbianco,  letter  to,  i.  204 
Elys  de  Turenne  pierces  Catherine's 

foot,  i.  369 
England,  policy  of  the  Pope  towards, 

i.  383,  ii.   147  ;  part  taken  by  her 

during  the  Schism,  191 
Espousals,  i.  60  ;  feast  of,  61 
Eugenia,  St.  Catherine's  niece,  i.  239, 

240 
Exchange  of  hearts,  i.  108 
Execution  of  Nicholas  Toldo,  i.  265 
Extracts  from  the  Dialogue  :  on  Divine 


illumination,  i.  49;  on  music,  51  ; 
on  the  Sacred  Heart,  109,  i  lo ; 
on  the   Holy  Eucharist,   ii.  46,  47 


Faith,  the  perfection  of,  i.  59,  61,  ii. 

298 
Fall  of  the  twelve,  i.  94 
Family,  .St.   Catherine's,  i.    10 ;   her 

life  in,  64  ;  her  spiritual,  146. 
Famine,  in  .Siena,  i.  232  ;  in  Tuscany, 

i.  323 
Fast  of  fifty- five  days,  i.  202 
Feuds  of  the    Middle   Ages,   i.   250; 

St.   Catherine   the   healer   of,   252, 

ii.  58,  73 

Fire,  Catherine  falls  into  the,  i.  72  ; 
rain  of  blood  and,  106. 

Flete,  F.  William,  i.  172 ;  extracts 
from  his  sermon,  177  ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  John  of  the  Cells, 
ii.  no;  refuses  to  go  to  Rome, 
159,  160  ;  gives  advice  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  199;  death,  318 

Florence,  Catherine's  first  visit  to,  i. 
216;  her  first  embassy,  349,  351  ; 
place  which  she  visits  in,  356,  357  ; 
her  second  embassy  to,  ii.  88 

Flowers,  .St.  Catherine's  love  of,  i.  59, 
188,  ii.  286  ;  her  feast  celebrated 
with,  ii.  322 

Fontebranda,  i.  7 

Fortitude,  Catherine  prays  for,  i.  53 

Fountain  at  Lecceto,  i.  180 ;  at  Val 
d'Elza,  356 

Fragrance  emitted  by  .St.  Catherine, 
i.  71  ;  and  by  her  very  clothes,  177 

Francesco  Malevolti,  i.  158;  accom- 
panies Catherine  to  Rocca,  ii.  61  ; 
his  final  conversion,  326 

Fraticelli,  i.  240,  ii.  107  ;  Catherine 
disputes  with  them,  103 

FuUonica,  i.  12,  ii.  293,  294 

Funeral,  Catherine's,  ii.  276 
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( iAHKiKi.,  riccolomiiii,  i.  157 
(Jnbriel  ol   N'oltiiia,  i oMvcision  of,  i. 

171. 
Ciambiuoiia,    iVti-r,    i.    235  ;    Clara, 

302,303 

(icminina,  Sislci,  ciiic  of,  i.  230 
(icMioa,  C.illK'iiiic    visits,  ii.   9;  (Irc- 
gory  XI.  stops  at,  1 1  ;  tiaco  of  Si. 
Catherine  at,  16 
(Jeor^e,  St.,  company  of,  ii.  176 
Gerard  ilu  I'liy,  letter  to,  i.  284 
Gerard  Huonconti,  i.  290,  305 
Gliinoccia  Toloniei,  conversion  of,  i. 

138,  140 
Giaconu)       Ik'nincasa,       Catherine's 
fatlier,  i.    ii  ;  his  kinchiess  to  her, 
28,  66  ;  his  deatli,  88 
Giovanna  Pazzi,  i.   150 
Ciittalebraccia,     visits    Catherine,     i. 

300,  313 
Gregory    XL,    his    election,    i.    275 ; 
first  communication   with   St.   Ca- 
therine, 285  ;  his  appearance,  362  ; 
his  vow,  i.  3S7  ;  he  leaves  Avignon, 
i.  388  ;  stops  at  Genoa,  ii,  10,  ii  ; 
enters  Rome,  125  ;  reproves  Cathe- 
rine, 86  ;  his  death,  95 
Guelphs,  Captains  of  the,  ii.  94 
Guelfaccio,   Thomas,   i.    171  ;  ii.  26, 

note 
Guido  of  Siena,  picture  by,  i.  189 

H 

Habit,  Catherine  receives  the,  i.  36 
Hair,  her,  i.  21  ;  she  cuts  off,  23 
Hand,  stigmatised,  i.    118;  relic  of, 

i.  311 
Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  i.  296  ;  Cathe- 
rine's letter  to  him,  298  ;  he  assists 
Pope  Urban  at  Marino,  ii.  176 
Head,  Catherine's  exchanged,  i.  109  ; 
pressed  out,  ii.  250 


Heart,  relic  of  her,  ii.  283  ;  taken  lo 

Siena,  284  ;  the  proccHHion  of,  2M6, 
287  ;  after  history  «if,  290 
llrrmits,  (Jalhcrinc's  love  for,  i.  167  ; 
of  Leccelo,    168  ;  of  Vallombrosa, 

ii.  113 
Honorius  Gaetano,  Count  of  Fondi, 

ii.  148,  150,  174 
Hope,  passage  on,  ii.  133 
Hospital  of  La  Scala,  i.  142.  221 
Host,  the  Sacred,  flies  into  St.  Cathe- 
rine's n)outh,  ii.  31,  76  ;  other  pro- 
digies, 47 
Hungary,  Louis  of,  ii.  185 


Ignorance  of  pride,  ii.  301 

Insults  offered  to  Catherine,  i.   207, 

208 
Interdict  at  Florence,  ii.  89 ;  removed, 

103 
Iron  chair,  i.  31 
Isle  of  Gorgona,  i.  316 

J 

James  Tolomei,  i.  140,  141 

Jane  di  Capo,  i.  150;  her  illness  at 

Florence,   ii.   99  ;   goes    to   Rome, 

154  ;  she  forgets  to  provide  bread, 

161 
Jealousy  among  Catherine's  disciples, 

i.  322,  ii.  70 
of  citizens   of    Siena,    ii.    67, 

73 

Joanna  of  Naples,  i.  286, 287;  espouses 
the  schism,  ii.  164  ;  feigns  repent- 
ance, 187  ;  her  death,  190 

John  Dominic,  B.,  is  cured  before  St. 
Catherine's  picture,  i.  165  ;  sees  her 
at  Pisa,  299  ;  and  Florence,  354  ; 
his  labours  for  reform,  and  his  in- 
fluence at  Constance,  ii.  340 

John  Tantucci,  or  the  III.,  i.  168  ;  his 
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conversion,  170;  ^;oes  to  Avi^jnon 
with  Catherine,  358,  372  ;  preaches 
at  her  funeral,  ii.  275,  276 

K 

Kiss  of  the  SjMJUse,  ii.  41 

Knight  of  St.  John,  Catherine's  letter 

to  one,  i.  267 
Knowle(l|^e  of  God  and  of  self,  i.  43  ; 

of  souls,  186 

L 

Lata,  i.  i  i  ;  her  distress  at  Catherine's 
penances,  31,  ^}  ;  her  death  and 
restoration  to  life,  90 ;  her  impati- 
ence, ii.  114;  she  is  present  at 
Catherine's  death,  ii.  270  ;  and  at 
the  procession  of  her  head,  287 

Last  worils,  tlie,  ii.  260 

Laurentia  Monaldi,  i.  134,  135 

Lecceto,  i.  168 

Legates,  conduct  of  the,  i.  288,  323 

Leghorn,  i.  317 

Lepers,  Catherine  serves  the,  i.  83 

Lion  and  its  cubs,  ii.  136 

Lisa  Colombini,  i.  67,  149,  241  ;  her 
farm,  242 

Love  of  God,  i.  44  ;  of  self,  45 

Lucca,  Catherine  at,  i.  329 

M 

Manna,  fall  of,  i.  240 

Mantle,  Catherine's,  i.  37  ;  gives  one 

to  the  Prince  of  Gorgona,  318 
Marino,  Victory  of,  ii.  1 77 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.,  i.  23,  ill  ;  ii.  31 1 
Matthew  of  the  Misericordia,  i.  142, 

1 54 ;  his  cure,  226 ;  and  death,  ii.  324 
Matthew  Tolomei,  i.  141,  ii.  74,  288 
Mellina,  Donna,  i.  330 
Miraculous  cures  :  Master  Matthew, 

i.    226  ;    Fra    Santi,    228 ;    woman 

crushed,    230 ;    Sister    Gemmina, 


230;  youth  at  Pisa,  291  ;  at  Mar- 
seilles, ii.  4  ;  of  Stephen  Maconi, 
13  ;  John  of  the  Cells,  13 

Montepulciano,  visits  to,  i.  238,  244, 
246 

Music,  passage  on,  i.  51 


N 

Nan.na,  letter  to  her  niece,  i.  218 

Nanni  di  Ser  Vanni,  i.  254 

Naples,   proposal    to  send   Catherine 

to,  ii,  164;  civil  war  at,  187 
Navicella,  the,  ii.  240,  241,  245 
Neri    di    Landoccio,  disciple  of  Ca- 
therine,   i.    155;    his  sickness  and 
recovery,  ii.    12;  letters  to,  i.  156, 
ii.  80;  goes  to  Naples,  187;  he  be- 
comes a  hermit,  ii.  329  ;  his  death, 
330 
Nicholas  Soderini,  i.  218,  357 
Nicholas  Toldo,  execution  of,  i.  264 
Nigi  di  Doccio,  letter  from,  ii.  281 
Nuncio,  murder  of  the,  i.  347 
Nurcia,  Catherine  at,  ii.  4,  5 


O 

Obedience,  Catherine's,  i.  39,  323, 
ii.  152  ;  passage  on,  ii.  117 

Office,  divine,  i.  58 

Olive  branch,  sign  of  peace,  ii.  104 

Olivetan  monks,  ii.  115 

Oranges,  Catherine  sends  some  to 
Pope,  ii.  156 

Orietta  Scotta,  Catherine's  hostess, 
ii-  8,  9,  335 


Palace  of  Popes  at  Avignon,  i.  359 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena,  i.  92 
Palmerina,    St.,    Catherine's    charity 

to,  i.  85 
Passion,  thoughts  on  the,  i.  it6 
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Patrick's,  St.,  pur^intory,  i.   320,  and 

Trtul,    Si,,    (\illu-iiin".    ilivoiioii    lo, 

ii.  J09 
iViiaiuc,  Sisters  of,  i.  32,  34 
Tcril  at  sea,  ii.  17 
Peter's,  St.,  old  basilica  of,  ii.  240 
Peter  All)i/i,  i.  300 
Peter  Gambacorta,  i.  235 
Peter  di  Luna,  ii.  149;  elected  anli- 

pojH',  339 
Pelra,  Thomas,   i.  385,  ii.  257,   25S, 

27S,  279 
Petrarch,  i.  374 
Piazza  ilel  Canipo,  i.  91 
Pietro  Ventura,  his  conversion,  i.  16  ; 

Ills  cure,  ii.  31 
Pili^rini,  Christ  appears  as  a,  i.  78 
Pilgriniai];es,    Catherine's    love    of,    i. 

Pisa,  Catherine  at,  i.  290  ;   cathedral 

of,  292  ;  second  visit  to,  ii.  20 
Pius  II.,  ii.  341,  343 
Plague  at  Siena,  i.  12,  221 
Portraits  of  Catherine,  i.  184 
Power  over  evil  spirits,  i.  134 
Powers  of  the  soul,  the  three,  ii.  300 
Prayer,  vocal,  i.    15,  46,    116;    and 

mental,  46  ;  instructions  on,  i.  240, 

241  ;  Catherine's  manner  of,  i.  46  ; 

at  Avignon,   i.  386  ;  at  Genoa,  ii. 

II  ;  written  by  her  own  hand,  77 
Prophecy,  Catherine's,  of  the  Schism, 

i.    326  ;    at    Voragine,    ii.    8 ;    at 

Rome,  166 


QuiRico,  St.  Catherine  at,  i.  243 

R 

Rabes  Tolomei,  i.  13S,  ii.  74,  75 
Rainaldo    of    Capua,    letter    to,    ii. 

131 
Ranieri  of  St.  Christina,  i.  312 


KnticjHCH  An^licoruiii,  ii.  194 
Kayimmd  of  Ca|)ua,  i.  223  ;  tcncK  the 
|^la^Juc•strickcn,  225,  229;  i»  cured 
of  the  plague,  229  ;  asks  for  a  bull, 
246 ;    sees   Catherine's    face    trans- 
formed, 248 ;    his  narration  of  the 
Stigmas,  307,  310  ;   goes  to  Avig. 
non,  350  ;  his  love  of  truth,  ii.  38  ; 
narrative  of  the   lost   particle,   43, 
45  ;    he   goes   lo    Rome,    71  ;    last 
interview  with  Catherine,    166;  is 
sent    to  France,   168  ;    his  escape, 
180;  Catherine's  reproof,  181  ;  her 
last   letters   to   him,   241,   25 1  ;    he 
is  elected  general,  282  ;  sends  her 
head  to  Siena,  283  ;  he  reforms  the 
Order,  316. 
Read,  Catherine  learns  to,  i.  57 
Red  and  white  roses,  ii.  188 
Repul)lics,  Italian,  i.  8,  9 
Revolution  in  Florence,  i.  324 
Richard  II.  of  England,  ii.   192,  201, 

207,  )iote 
Reformation,  i,  95,  231,  263 
Roco  a  Pili,  St.,  i.  241 
Rogation  processions,  i,  242 
Romano,  St.  Catherin3  at,  i.  330 
Romans  rebel  against  Urban,  ii.  237 
Rome,  Catherine  at,  ii.  154 


Salimbeni  family,  i.  96,  ii,  53,  54 
Sanli,  Fra,  i.  166,  ii.  65 
Schism,  the  great,  ii.  150 
Secret  of  the  Heart,  i,  109,  171 
Semignano,  letter  to  the  priest  of,  i. 

195'  259 
Self-love,  passages  on,  i.  44,  45 
Semia's  vision,  ii.  293 
Sickness,  Catherine's,  i.  237 
Simon  of  Cortona,  ii,  137,  211 
State  of  souls,  Catherine  sees  the,  i, 

87,  343 
Stations  of  Rome,  ii,  163 
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Stephen  Benincasa,  i,  12,  25,  98; 
hhd     ■'       ■  - 

Slcphci  1,  i,  338  ;  accompanies 

Catherine  to  Avignon,  344  ;  sick- 
nc^js  and  cure  at  Ocnoa,  ii.  1 3  ;  re- 
turns to  Siena,  18  ;  is  sent  to  Mor- 
ence,  23  ;  accom{>anies  Catherine 
thither,  89  ;  his  letters  to  Rome, 
214,  218;  Catherine's  letters  to  hini, 
222,  224  ;  he  comes  to  Rome,  259  ; 
hccomes  a  Carthusian,  333  ;  his 
letters  to  Neri,  334  ;  his  death,  337  ; 
testimonies  regar<linu  Catherine,  i. 
185,  187 

Sweat  of  Mood,  Catherine's,  i.  52 


Talamon,  i.  238,  ii.  27 

Thomas  della  Fonte,  F.,  i.  23,  69, 
140,  150,  153,  201,  ii.  317 

Thomas  Cafterini,  F.,  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Catherine,  i.  65  ;  present 
at  her  mystic  death,  119 

Torre  del  Mangia,  i.  93 

Trinity,  the  holy,  Catherine's  devo- 
tion to,  ii.  299 


U 

University  of  Paris,  decision  on  the 

Schism,  ii.  184 
Urban  \^,  revisits  Rome,  i.  224 
Urljan  VI.,  his  election,  ii.   142  ;  his 
character,  144  :  his  procession  bare- 
foot, 178 

V 

Vainglory,  i.  301,  ii.  301 
Vallombrosa,    Catherine    at,    ii.    99 ; 

the  monks  of,  113 
Vanni.  Andrea  di,  i.  164;  his  picture 

of  Catherine,  165 
Variety,  passage  on,  ii.  131 
Virtues,    Catherine    prays  for  the,   i. 

47 
Vision  of  St.  Dominic,  i.  113 
Voragine,  visit  to,  ii.  6,  8 

W 
Wink  of  Vernaccia,  i.  305 


Zeal  for  souls,  i.  121,  ii.  304 
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